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KM 100-5, Kic4d Service ReguJaiions, Operations, is 
published for the information and guidance of all 
concerned. It contains ihe doctrines of leading troops 
in combat and tactics of the combined arms and con- 
stitutes the basis of instruction of all arms and services 
for field service. Additional doctrines pertaining to 
the (lefc'nsc of coast lines and lancling oj)cra lions on 
hostile shores are discussed in FM 3i-l() and 31-5. 

Field Service Regulations will be interpreted in the 
liglu of FM 27-10. FM 100-5 should be studied in 
connection with FM 100-10, 100-15, and 100-20. 

While the fundamental doctrines of combat opera- 
tions arc neither numerous nor complex, their aj)pli- 
caiion is sometimes diflicult. Knowledge of these 
doc trines and experience in their apj)licaiion jn'ovide 
:!ll commanders a firm basis for action in a pai ticular 
situation. Knowledge and experience enable the com- 
mander to utilize the flexible organization with which 
he is provided to groujj his forces iriio task units most 
suitable for the accomplishment of his mission. 

Set rules and methods must be avoidc'd. They limit 
imagination and initiative which arc so important 
in the successful prosecution of war. They provide 
die enemy a fixed pattern of operations which he can 
more easily c(mnter. 




It is a funciion of command to coordinate the tactic 
and technique of the ground, air, and sea forces, a 
well as that of the arms and services subordinate u 
these forces, in order to develop in tlie forces cm 



ployed on a given task the teamwork essentia! ic 
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success. 
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CHAPTER 1 

ORCANI/ZATION 

TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 

1 . The theater of war comprises those areas of laml. 
sea and air which arc, or may become, directly in 
volved in the conduct of war. 

2. Theater of ofyerations is a term used to dcsignau- 
tiiat portion of the land, sea, and air areas of the 
theater of war necessary for inilittiry operations, either 
olfensive or defensive, |Hirsuant t(> an assigned mission, 
and for the administration incident to such military 
operations. "I'he theater is organized for tactical con- 
trol and administrative control to the extent indicated 
by War Department instructions. 

3. The combat zone compri.ses that area of the theater 
recjiiired for the armies. It is divided for tactical con- 
trol into army, corps, and division areas, each con- 
trolled by the comiiiander of the corresponding unit 
The rear bountlary of the combat zone is designated 
by the theater commander and is changed to conform 
to tire movement of the armies. 



4 . The communications zone is that part of the thea- 
ter of operations, contiguous to the combat zone, 
which contains the lines of communication, establish- 
ments for supply and evacuation, and other agencies 
required for the immediate support and maintenance 
of the field forces in the theater of operations. 



Fur millrary terms not defined in this tminiml see TM 20-20!>. 




5. The zone of the interior comprises ihe area ol ihc 
national territory exclusive of areas indudecl in the 
theater of operations. 

6. The details of organization of the theater of war 
and its territorial subdivisions are given in FM 100-10, 
JOG- 15, and in instructions relative to mobilization 
published by the War Department, As indicated there- 
in, definite territorial responsibilities are assigned to 
commanders of theaters, oversea departments, defense 
commands, base commands, and task forces. 



ORGANIZATION OF TROOPS 

7: Troop organization includes command, combat 
(tactical) , and service (administrative) elements. 
Most tactical units contain service elements and have 
some administrative functions. But a unit is not 
designated as administrative unless it performs all or 
nearly all atlministraiive functions for its components. 



8. The Army of the United States is organized to 
provide a War Department General Staff , under the 
Secretary of War and thy Chief of Staff; an air force, 
under a Commanding General, Army Air Forces; a 
ground force, under a Commanding General, Army 
Ground Forces; and a .service force, under a Com- 
manding General, Army Service Forces'; and such over- 
sea departments, task forces, Ijasc conunaiids, delense 
commands, commands in theaters of operations, and 
other commands as may be necessary, to the national 
security. 

The mission of the Army Air Forces is to procure 
and maintain equipment peculiar to the Army Air 
Forces, and to provide air force units properly organ- 
• ized, trained, and equipped for combat operations. 

The mission of the Army Ground Forces is to pro- 
vide ground force units properly organized, trained, 
and equipped for combat operations. 
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The 7nissUm of the 4 wiy Seivice Forces is to provide 
services and supplies to iiject military requirements 
except those peculiar to the Army Air Forces. To pro- 
vide service units properly organized, trained, and 
equipped for field operations. 



9, The field forces consist of the Chief of Staff, the 
VV’ar Department General Stall, and components ot 
air, ground, service, and sea forces organized separate 
ly or in coinbination into armies, task forces, (lefense 
commands, base commands, comnumds in theaters of 
operation, other commands a? may be required for the 
national security, and a War Department reserve. For 
a description and discussion of theaters of operations, 
task forces, and armies see FM 100-15. 



10. An air force (ch. 3) is composed of a headquarters 
and a sufficient number of subordinate air elements of 
suitable type necessary for the accomplishment of the 
air mission in a theater. For security and administra- 
tion, troops of the various arms and services are in- 
cluded in an air force. (See sec. HI, ch. 1, FM 100—20.) 

4 

1 1. I'he term large units as used in this manual refers 
to divisions and larger units. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the larger units is found in FM 100-15. 

12. Several armies may be organized into a group of 
a mies under a designated commander. Such a group 
is primarily a tactical command. 

13. An army is composed of a headc|uarters, certain 
organic army troops, a variable number of corps, and 
a variable number of divisions. Some or all of the 
divisions may be assigned from time to lime to corps. 
I he army is an administrative as well as a tactical unit. 

14. A corps consists of a corps headquarters, certain 
organic corps troops, and such infantry (cavalry, ar- 




luareci) clivisions its iviay be itssigiiocl io ii. 
primariiy a lacticai uiiii. 



"1 he corps is 



15- The division is tlie basic larire unit of the com* 
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certain troops of other arms and services. It is an ad- 
ministrative as weii as a lacticai unit. 



16. In each arm or service, the company (troop, bat- 
tery) or similar unit is the basic administrative unit. 
It contains all the agencies required for subsistence, 
interior economy, ancH administration. For purposes 
of tactical control and training, each company is sub- 
divided into smaller units. 



17. The battalion (squadron) or similar unit is the 
basic tactical unit. It is composed of a headquarters, 
-two or more companies or similar units, and certain 
special units, organic and attached. Unless organized 
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18. The regiment is bvth an administrative and a tac- 
tical unit. Ordinarily, the regiment consists of a head- 
quarters, a headquarters company ar.d service company, 
either separate or combined, and two or more bat- 
talions or similar units. It may also include one or 
more companies or similar units in which certain spe- 
cial weapons and means are assembled for tactical 
nurposes, economy, instruction, and administration. 
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nit and cotisists only of 
a headquarters and two or more battalions. 

20. A brigade is ordinarily a tactical organization 
composed of two or more regiments or groups of the 

arm Vi/il h a i la rf/^rc ar\#l 
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a separate brigade it may include units of oilier anus 
and services and may have administrative functions. 



21. 1 ^or economy and llexibiliiy in the assignment to 
tasks, the means not habitually rei|uircd by a unit arc 
))Oolcd and organically assigned to a higher unit. 
'I'hese means may then be allotted to subordinate units 
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operaiions. 



22. l o insure unity of ellori or increase readine.ss lor 
( ombar.'^pari or all of the subordinate units of a coni* 
manil may be formed it,uo one oi more temporary 
tactical groupings (task ‘forces) , each under a desig- 
nated commander. In each, the unity ol tactical or 
ganizaiions is jirescrved as far as practicable. In an 
infantry division, the term combal ifuim is usually ap 
plied to a task force consisting of a regiment of in- 
lanuy, a battalion f)f light artillery, and csscjitial units 
of other arms in suitable proportion. 

23. 1 he details of organization of the field forces and 
the amounts and kinds of transportation and major 
items of ec|uipment arc published in current War De 
partment Tables of Organization and Equipment. The 
organization of large units and pcriineiit technical and 
logistical data are given in FM 101-10. 




CHAPTER 2 

ARMS AND SERVICES 

GENERAL 

24. The units cojn prising the (ield lorces belong i 
the arms and services ol the ground, air, and servic 
lorces, ' 

The arms consist oP the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Ai 
lillery, Coast Artillery Corps, Corps of Engineers, am 
Signal Corps. The Clieinical VV'arlare Service also ha 
combat units of chemical troops. 

The services consist of the Adjutant General’s De 
pariment, Judge Advocate General’s Departmeni 
Quartermaster Corps, Ordnance Department, Corps o 
Engineers, Chemical Warfare Service, Signal Corps 
Medical Department, Corps of Chaplains, Corps o 
iVlilitary Police, Finance Department, and Transporta 
tion Corps which are charged with serving the Arrm 
by performing the necessary functions of adminisira 
lion and supply. For administration and supply fimc 
tions of the arms and services, see FM 100-10. 

25. No one arm wins battles. The combined actioi 
of all arms and services is essential to success. Tin 
characteristics of each arm and service adapt it to the 
performance of its special function. The higher com 
mander coordinates and directs the action of all, ex 
ploiting their powers to attain the ends sought. 

INFANTRY 

26. The Infantry is essentially an arm of close combat 
Its primary mission in the attack is to close with the 
enemy and destroy or capture him; in defense, to hold 
its position and repel the hostile attack. 
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27. Infantry fights hy combining fire, movement, and 
shock action. By fire, it inflicts losses on the enemy 
unci neutralizes his combat power; by movement, it 
closes with the enemy and makes its fire more effective; 
by shock action, it completes the destruction of the 
enemy in close combat. 

28. Infantry is capable of limited independent action 
through the employment of its own weapons. Its of 
fensive power decreases appreciably when its freedom 
of maneuver is limited or when it is confronted by an 
organized defensive position. Under these conditions 
or against a force of the combined arms, the limited 
firepow'er of infantry must be reinforced adequately 
by the support of artillery, tanks, and other arms. 
Coordination with combat aviation is also essential. 
The defensive power of infantry reaches a maximum 
when it occupies an organized defensive position or 
when the enemy's freedom of maneuver is restricted. 

29. The principal weapons of infantry are the rifle 
and bayonet, the automatic rifle, the machine gun, and 
the mortars. Other weapons include carbines, pistols, 
grenades, light antitank^ weapons, antitank guns, and 
close support howitzers. 

'Fhe intreaiching tool is an essential article of equip- 
ment of the infantry soldier, it is important in attack 
as well as in defense in order to hold ground without 
excessive casualties during interruptions of the ad- 
vance. 

30. Infantry can maneuver on difficult ground. Its 
ability to move in small and inconspicuous formations 
enables it to take advantage of covered routes of ap- 
proach and minor accidents of the terrain. It must 
utilize the terrain intelligently to attain maximum fire 
effect, to conserve personnel, to conceal movement, 
and to facilitate the maneuver and employment of 
reserves. 
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31. The mobility of infantry Jias been increased 
greatly by the use of motor ininsport for the move- 
ment* of troops, .equipment, and supplies. Infantry 
units completely motorized are suited specially for 
ihe close support ot meclianized units or for prompt 
dis|)ai(h as mobile reserves to distant areas accessible 
by road. 

Infantry troops, wiili equipment and su|)plics, may 
also be moved by air or water transport to seize de- 
cisive objectives or to operate in the enemy’s rear area. 



CAVALRY 

♦ 

32. Cavalry consists of higlily mobile ground units 
of two types: horse units and mechanized reconnais- 
sance units. 

The efficiency of cavalry depends in great measure 
ujX)n the condition of its mounts and vehicles. Provi- 
sion must be made for the rest and subsistence of ani- 
mals and for the maintenance and upkeep of vehicles. 
Horse units may be transported in trucks or semi- 
trailers in order to increase their mobilit) or to con- 
serve animals. 



HORSE GAVALR^ 

33. Cavalry is characterized by a high degree of bat- 
tlefield mobiltty. Its special value is derived from the 
rapidity and ease with whidi its fire power can be 
moved from one position or locality to another. (See 
also ch. 15.) 

34. Horse cavalry capabilities are offensive combat; 
exploitation and pursuit; seizing and holding impor- 
tant terrain until the arrival of the main forces; 
ground reconnaissance; ground counterreconnaissance 
(.screening) , both moving and stationary; security for 
the front. Hanks, and rear of other forces on the march, 
at the halt, and in battle; delaying action: covering 
the retrograde movements of other forces; combat 

8 




liaison beiween ljirge units; acting as a mobile reserve 
lor other forces; harassing actionr.ancl surprise action 
against clesignated objectives deep in hostile rear areas. 



35. Horse cavalry obtains its best results by the ra- 
pidity and flexibility of its methods in attack and de- 
fense rather than by the sustained offensive or defen- 
sive opera t ions that are required of infaiury. it should 
be assigned missions which will permit exploitation of 
its mobility. It is particularly effective on terrain not 
suited for armored or motorized units. Ordinarily it 
should not be employed against objectives which rc- 
tjuire the sustained power of infantry. When no suit- 
able or necessary missions exist for cavalry, it should 
be held in reserve, awaiting the opportujiity for ap- 
propriate employment. 



36. Horse cavalry can operate over almost any terrair 
and under all conditions of weather. It fights on a 
relatively broad front and in slight depth, In offensive 
combat, relatively weak forces may contain a lest 
mobile enemy on the front while the principal forces 
strike in flank and rear. 



Horse cavalry habitually maneuvers mounted, but 
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is combined with dismounted action. 



37. Horse cavalrv is eauioDed with weauons similar 

^ / I ^ I F 

to those of -infantry and has strong fire power; it is 
provided with means for rapid signal communication, 
reconnaissance vehicles and armored cars for recon- 
naissance, and motor transport to supplement its ani- 
mal transportation for supply. 

mechanized cavalry 

38. Mechanized cavalry units are organized, equipped, 
and trained to perform reconnaissance missions em- 
ploying infiltration tactics, fire, and maneuver. They 
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engage in combat only to tiie extent necessary to ac- 
ctimplish the assigned mission. 

Reconnaissance units oh reconnaissance missions 



contribute to the security of the main force by report- 
ing the locations of enemy forces anti by giving timely 
warning of ground and air attacks. Information and 
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security is threatened and to higher headquarters. 
When ojjposing main forces close, mechani/ed cavalry 
may be employed on reconnaissance missions toward 
an exposed Hank, used to maintain liaison with ad- 
jacent units, or placed in reserve. 



39. Mechanized cavalry units perform distant, close, 
and battle reconnaissance within zones or areas, or 
along designated routes or axes. Units may be em- 



ployed disinounted on reconnaissaricc riiissions wlien 
the use of vehicles is impracticable. 7'he zone assigned 
will vary with the size of the reconnaissance unit, the 



rnmeR available tn rhc' 



ennmv. 

j , 



the effect of terrain 



and 



weather on visibility and moveinem, the informathm 
desired by the higher commander, and the facility 
with which reserves can be moved within the zone. 



The frontage for a platoon reconnoitering a zone 
should not exceed four miles. A troop with one pla- 
•oon in reserve initially can rcconmnier a zone ten 
miles in width, while a squadron with one reconnais- 



sance troop and the light tank company in reserve 
initially can reconnoiter a zone tweiyty- five miles wide. 



Tim ratf' a/lvanrp nf f*ntr:urof\ 

sanee can be ten miles per hour on open terrain under 
favorable conditions, but unfavorable conditions may 
reduce the rate even to that of dismounted reconnais- 
sance. 



The time interval by which reconnaissance units 
precede the main force in an advance must be deter- 
mined in each instance after a consideration of ail 
factors which mav affect the rate of advance of the re- 
connaissance units. 

* 
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4Q, recotmmssance is less ellcciive than daylight 

leconiiaissaace aiid is limiiecl ordinarily to dis* 
mourned patrolling» observation of routes, and the 
use of listening posts. 

41, Operations of mechanized cavalry and aviation 
are complementary. Aviation provides infonnation 
which facilitates the execution of ground reconnais- 
sance missions and conserves ground reconnaissance 
elements. 



FIELD ARTILLERY 
♦ 

42. Field Artillery contributes to the action of the 
entire force through the lire support which it renders 
other arms. It has two principal missions In combat; 

a. It supports infantry (cavalry, armored) units by 
(ire, neutralizing or destroying those targets which are 
most dangerous to the supported arms. 

b. It gives depth to combat by counterbattery fire, 
by fire on hostile reserves, by restricting movement in 
rear areas, and by disrupting hostile command agen- 
cies. 



43. Artillery fire possesses great power of destruction 
and neutralization. It compels hostile troops in the 
open to adopt widely deployed formations and has 
aclver.se morale effect. Fire from curved-trajectory 
weapons reaches objectives defiladed against llat-tra- 
jectory weapons or lacking adequate overhead cover. 

44. Artillery fire possesses a high degree of flexibility. 
Field artillery is capable of intervening over a zone of 
great width and depth, and of rapicUy shifting and 
concentrating its fire without changing its positions. 
This characteristic makes it possible to concentrate the 
fire of large masses of field artillery under a common 
fire direction. Through the maneuver of artillery fire, 
commanders possess a powerful means of influencing 
ilie course of combat. The efficiency with which artiJ- 

n 




Iny fires are maneuvered is dependent upon adequate 
control, close liaison with supported troops, sulficient 
observation, and dependable signal communication. 

45. In order to carry out its princi(jal combat mis- 
sions, division field artillery ordinarily is subdiviilcd 
!dr contbat so that certain units are assigned to the 
direct support ol specified iniaiitry (cavalry, armored) 
units and the remainder is retained in general support 
ot the division as a whole. 

46. I'he assigninem r)l difeci support missions to field 
artillery units insures dose cooperation until the sup- 
ported units and enables surh artillery to act with 
greater |)roinptness in meeting the retjuircnients ol a 
rapidly moving situation on the front of the stipported 
units. A field artillery unit in direct support csiab- 
lishcs liaison and signal communication wiiii ih'* sii))- 
ported unit and as far as possible executes the missions 
requested by the supported unit. Direct support at til- 
lery changes position when necessary to deliver the 
su.pporung fires requested and to maintain dose liaison 
with the supported unit. 

4 

47. Whenever the situation permits, both direct sup- 
port and general support artillery are retained under 
centralized control. Field artillery operates most eflec- 
tively in this manner. However, the division artillery 
commander frequently cannot control efficiently the 
fire of all of his artillery because of the character of 
the operations, unusual extension of frontage, diffi- 
culties of terrain, lack of suitable observation, or in- 
sufficiency of signal comniunication. In such situa- 
tions he should attach artillery promptly to the 
infantry (cavalry, armored) Units which it is to assist. 

48. Corps (army) field artillery may be retamed under 
corps (army) control, or part or all of it m ty be at- 
tached to divisions (corps). Units held under corps 
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(arrriy) control may be directed to lurnish special as- 
sistance to designated divisions (corps) . 
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protected personnel. Its principal mission is the sup- 
port of infantry (cavalry, armored) units by fire on 
those targets tvhich are most dangerous to the sup- 
ported units. It is employed also to neutralize enemy 
observation, to interdict hostile movements, and to 
assist corps artillery in counterbattery. It must be 
prepared to engage promptly, hostile tanks within its 
held of fire. 



50. Corps artillery includes a headquarters, observa- 
tion battalion (sound and flash) . and such units as 
may be attached from time to time by higher head 
tpiarters and retained under the direct control of the 
rorps commander. 

It has for its principal mission the neutralization or 
destruction of hostile artillery. It is employed also in 
the destruction of hostile defenses, in lonff rantre in- 
terdiction fire, and in reinforcing the hres of division 
artillery (sec par. 89) . 



51. Army artillery includes ^ich units as are allotted 
from time to time by higher headquarters and re- 
tained under the direct control of the army command- 
er for support of the army as a whole, it has for its 
principal missions distant interdiction and destruction 
fire, and reinforcement of the fire of corps artillery. 



52, When occasion requires, particuiariy when there 
is a great massing of field artillery, temporary group 
ings of field artillery units may be formed for con- 
venience in the execution of. missions. These group- 
ings are based upon the nature of the mi.ssion lo be 
executed rather than upon type or caliber. Tactical 
unity is, so far as practicable, respected in the com 
position of groupings. 
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COAST AKTIUSHY CORPS 

^ • 

5i> The vGoast Artillery Corijs cornj>rises two sections: 
stmcoasi arlillery md antinircrnjt artillery. Its arma- 
ment consists of fixed and mobile scacoast artillery, 
controlled submarine mines, and fixed, semimobile, 
and mobile antiaircraft artillery. 



ca 



The missions of seacoast ai tillery aie tO“” 

a. Protect, in conjunction with the Army Air Forces 
and the Navy, elements of the fleet while at, enterini;. 
or debouching from their bases and to defeat naval 
and air attacks aaainst harbor defenses, cities, or other 

o 

ini|>ortant installations. 

b. Support the combined arms in beaCh defense. 

c. Support the combined arms in field operations 
while acting as army or theater reserve artillery. 
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caliber, long range guns, searcTiiights, and radars, and 
is trained specially to fire at moving naval targets. Its 
stabilttv Dcrmits trreat accuracy of fire. Its elaborate 
and precise fixed ecjuipment permits highly effective 
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fire 



cfirection. For tactical 
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seacoast artillery is organized into battalions and 
groups. 
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Mobile seacoast artillery comprises railway and 
motor-drawn artillery. It provides additional gun fire 
for existing harbor defenses and is used with the other 
arms to protect harbors or coastal areas for which no 
permanent defenses have been provided. 

Mobile seacoast artillery is used with the field forces 
as heavy, supporting artillery. Off the battlefield, it is 
capable of moving io.ng distances at fairly rapid rates. 
Oh the battlefield its mobility is low and considerable 
time is required for emplacement. 



57. ConiroUed submarine mines are usea to supple 
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meiu ihe oUciiMve aciioii of other wcapoiu in repel- 
ling hostile naval attack anti to limit or prevent free- 
dom of maneuver by hostile naval forces both surface 
and submarine. 



58 . /Intiaircraft arlilleiy is equipped with nruiaircraft 
guns, automatic weapons, searchlights, radars, barrage 
balloons, and the equipmeni required for observation, 
(ire control, and .signal communication. The primary 
mission of antiaircraft artillery is to provide local pro- 
tection for field forces and important ground estab- 
lishments against all forms of enemy air attacks and 
activities by day and by night. 

Antiaircraft artillery may also be used against 
ground targets. Due to the characteristics of its weap- 
ons— high muzzle velocity and flat trajectory— these 
weapons may be used effectively for direct fire against 
tanks, fortifications, and small naval or land craft. 
When used on these missions little air defense should 



be expected and consec|uently it should not be em- 
ployed against these targets unless the air threat is 
secondary. 

An essential agency of antiaircraft artillery Is its 
intelligence service (AA.^fS) . This service gathers 
and transmits information of the enemy’s air activities 
for use in connection with ihe employment of tlio 
antiaircraft artillery units. Antiaircraft artillery is also 
provided with information regarding hostile airtrafi 
by the aircraft warning service. Rapid interchange of 
information between these services is essential. 

Coordinated antiaircraft defence of areas is essential 
and is facilitated by the establishment of air defense 
commands. 



CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

59. The Corps of Engineers has the primary mission 
of increasing the combat power of the field forces bv 
construction or destruction, especially that which 
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facilitates the movement of troops or impedes that of 
the enemy. 

60. Engineers facilitate the movement of troops by the 
removal and passage of enemy obstacles, mine Helds, 
and road blocks; the construction and repair of routes 
of communication (except signal communication) , 
including ferrying and bridging operations and the 
preparation of airfields; and ilie supply of engineer 
tools and equipment. 

61. The mission of hindering enemy movement is 
often of great importance. The inherent mobility of 
enemy motorized and mechanized forces must be 
countered by coordinated and intensive use of ob- 
stacles and demolitions. Obstacles may consist of 
hastily erected barriers, such as road blocks and mine 

f fields, as well as deliberately prepared zones of ob- 
stacles. 

62. Engineers make, reproduce, and supply maps and 
map substitutes, including those produced from air 
photogra})hs. 

63. Special engineer missions include water supply, 
the operation of all utilities not assigned to other arms 
and services, and the supidy, repair, and maintenance 
of engineer materials and etjuipment, including cam- 
ouflage materials. 

SIGNAL CORPS 

64. Signal troops have the primary combat mission of 
providing signal communication for the command to 
which they are assigned. 

Means of signal communication include messenger, 
wire (telephone, telegraph, and teletypewriter) , radio, 
facsimile, pigeon, visual, and sound. 

65. Signal troops assigned to divisions, corps, armies. 




aiul ihcaici's tumpriu' consiiruciion uni is tor ihc in- 
stullatiou oi wire circuits; and opcraiinj^ units lur tlic 
imiallation of wire centrals and radio stations, and 
the operation of message centers, messenger, wite, 
radio, ancl visual communications. In addition, signal 
troops assigned to (ield armies and theaters include 
units wliich |n()vide sigrud itiielligciue, plioU)graphic, 
pigeon, signal repair, and supj)ly services. 



^ X iiu v^Ui |>ii/ViUC3 iCiiiwls, 

messengers, and wire and radio communications for 
all headquarters of the air forces to which liave hern 
assighetl signal troops. In geticral, this will indiide all 
air headquarters except those of groups and squad- 
rons. 

b. rhe Signal Corps provides radio used .solely hu 
administrative j)urp()scs at headquarters, Aniiy Air 
Forces, air force headquaiters of delcnse commands, 
and air base headquarters. The Signal Corps also 
installs and opcraics a signal supi)h' and repair estab- 
li.shmem at eacli air ba.se (TM li-452). 

c. The Signal Corj3S provides ratlio equipment for 
the following air navigational aids: 

(1) Radio comj3a.s.s and marker beacon leceivers. 

(2) Airborne radar. « 

(5) Ground control interception (GCI) lor horn- 
ing aircraft. 

(4) Army airways communications system (AACS) . 

(а) Radio range. 

(б) Marker beacciii. 

d. Signal troops establish and operate tlie aircraft 
warning service (FM 11-25) including— 

(1) Ground observer system. 

(2) Radar installations. 

(5) Communications for giound control intercep- 
tion (uui) . 

(4) Aircraft idenfification. 

e. The signal intelligence sen/ice is charged wiili 
the interception of enemy wire and radio iransnussion 
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ami the location, by radio position iuiding, ol enemy 
radio transmitters operating on the ground and in 
airplanes. It is charged with the location ol radio 

trancmirf/irc nru^ratlruv in f\f i ir/^rliiinsi I !nn< 
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or orders, and with the interception ol radio trans- 
missions of friendly stations to tletect violations ol 
regulations governing the use of codes and ciphers and 
of radio procedure. The signal intelligence prepares 
and solves codes and ciphers, (For further details, 
see FM 1 1-35.) 



67. The Signal Corps e,\ercises technical supervision 
fiver the entire signal service of the field forces. It 
supplies other arms and services with the technical 
equipment required for the installation of their own 
systems of signal communication. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
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68. Combat troopS^ of the Chemical Warfare Service 
engage directly in combat to assist other units of the 
field forces by the use of gas, smoke, incendiaries, and 
high explosives, 

Chemical unit 
They are attached to armies and lower units as tlie 
situation requires. Chemical units may be employed 
Drofitablv in mass for large scale gas operations or in 
small units for minor operations under divisions or 
lower unit control. Normally a chemical battalion is 
attached to a division and may in turn be broken 
down into a weapons company or platoon under in- 
fantry regiment or battalion control, firing HE con- 
centrations to supplement artillery fire or to relieve 
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missions. These units are employed well forward. 
Operations of chemical units in combat are coordi- 

naff»H hv thp hiaK/sr rQmiYianfl#>r m»v hr* n#^rf*viiiiirv 

to avoid interference by gas or smoke with the opera- 
tions of other frientlly troops. 



1 ? 




^ $ 9 * For details of Uie tactical employment of chemical 

comhat troops, see FM 3-5, and for classification and 
functions of Chemical Warfare Service units, see FM 
100 - 10 . 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE AI R FORCES 

GENERAL 



70. The air force is the largest tactical unit ol the 
Army Air Forces, it may contain a strategic air torce, 
a tactical air force, an air dclensc command, and an 
air service command. The organization of an air force 
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The combined actiorf of these iorces is necessary for 
the successful accomplishment of the air mission and 



for missions coordinated with p^round and sea forces. 



The air commander is responsible for ihe conjunction 
and cooperation of the subordinate air forces. The 
coordination of air, ground and sea forces is a func- 
tion of command and is the responsibility of the thea- 
ter or task force commander exercising command over 
these three forces. 



71. The Army Air Forces oj>erate against hostile air 
power, sea power, and land power independently or 
in conjunction with ground and naval forces. 

72. Air operations may be restricted l>y hostile air 
force operations, by antiaircraft ineasiires, by the lack 
of air bases, and by ativerse weather conditions. 

73. The inherent flexibility ol air power is its greatest 
asset. Its mobility, speed, and range make it possible 
to apply air power in mass against selected areas in 
turn. I'o exploit this capability fully the control of 
available air power is ceniralized and command is 
exercised through the air force commander. Success- 
ful ceniral'zcd (onirt)! al.so involves flexible advance 
plans sufliciemly detailed to meet any development. 
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74 . Ddiniiinn ol ;iir lorcc urnus; 

3 , Cnnihoi oviatin)\ icicis U) (Imt’n! and 
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b. Hombavfhnruf aviatir)n a|)j»!ics lo aimali and 
units whose prijnary function is ilic attack of surface 
objectives. 

c. /''if^,hlrr avialion applies in all aircraft and uniis 
whose jjriniary function is air (i^htinj^. I'ighlrr-lfonih- 
rv aircraft arc fiji'liicrs niodilKcl io auatk surlnce ol)- 
jeetives. 

d. Rr( onnai^ssmire aviation applies to units whose 
prinVary function is to secure inlV'nnaiion for military 
tonimands, both ground and air, througlt visuabaml 
photogra|dn‘c means. 

.e. Rholoanifjhic avialitm apidies to air units which 
perfmin phoiogra|>hic reconnaissance IjcvtukI the it*- 
s])onsibilii ics or capal)'liiies of j econnaissante aviaiif)ii 
an(r.: perh)rm s|)cciai phoiogrannneiric mapping mis- 
sions. T'^r engineer to])ograj)hic irooj>s. Its services are 
usually leserved for the use of ihealer or othei' similar 
Iieadvj carters. 

f. ryoojy cayyicy fn.nalioft (including ylidcrs) ap- 
plies to air units wltich can y airborne irov)ps, ground 
iro«)j>s. and cargo. 

g. Liaison avintinn is the term. applied to airarafi 
ami air units whose primary functions include courier 
or messenger service and observatimi of artillery fire. 
Liaison aircraft arc light and unarmed. They tan use 
small and hastily prepared laiuliiig' fields. I Iiey are 
vulnerable to small arms fire and arc seldom used over 
or near dcfcntled hostile areas. 7'hey may be an 
integral part of ground units. 

h. Aiy iratjsl/ori avicttiOn is employed to traiiSjic>rt 
by air, personnel, material, and mail for all War De- 
partment atrcncics. 

I Saiinrr ranltjr is a mobile orunni/ation provided 
to csiablish and operate the necessary third cch'elon 
niaintcnanre, ret lamation. anti .suj)j)ly points within 
close .supptirting tlisiame of condoai air units. Service 
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centm normally arc set up on the basis ol one ior each 
two combat groups. 



THE STRATEGIC AIR FORCE 



0 ^^ 4 HE? 4 Cf cf ufi iiiv: aejii^ iaii|i^w fii iii \jk kiii. 

air Forces. It consists of units equipped with long 
range bombartlmeni aviation and long ranj^e nghtcr 
escort units necessary to accomplish its mission of at- 
tacking strategic objectives. It also has photographic 
aviation units for necessary mapping and photo- 
graphic reconnaissance. 



76. The strategic air force employs heavy bombers for 
the accomplishment of its mission. Long range fighter 
escort is used to increase the defensive fire power of 
the bomber formation' and to further the elFectivencss 
of the bombers by insuring penetration of the strategic 
targets. The fighters also are employed to protect the 
bomber bases which are vulnerable to enemy air at- 
tack. 



77. The attrition of enemy aircraft is incidemal to 
the mission of Jthe strategic air force but is neverthe- 

“ (css a furtherance of the first mission of the air forces 
in general, that is, to destroy the enemy air force. 

78. The strategic air force may be assigned tactical 
air force missions with the tactical air force when the 
action is vital and decisive, but this deviation from 
basic employment is rare. 



79. Whenever a hostile nation is subject to regular 
bombardment by our air forces, it will be necessary lo 
concentrate a large part of the effort against that na- 

iiuii a iHRuiaii ia;ui.vitlc3 iu vu4i<iii pi wviuv^jvfji ui 

aircraft to the point where strategic bombing of other 
targets is economical. 

80. On some occasions, part of the mission of the 
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siraiegic air force will be ilic long range reconnais- 
sance of the sea approaches to the combat zone. 

THE TACTICAL AIR FORCE 



8t. The tnclical air force consists of light and medium 
bombardment units, fighter aviation units, reconnais- 
sance aviation units, and an aircraft warning service 
(sec FM 31-35 and 100-20) . 



82. The mission of the tactical air force is to obtain 
the necessary degree of air superiority; to prevent the 
movement of hostile troops and supplies into the thea- 
ter of operations and especially into the combat zonej 
and to participate in a combined elTort of the air and 
ground forces, in the battle area, to gain objectives on 
the immediate front of the ground forces. 



83. The tactical air force employs fighter aviation for 
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light and medium bombardment aviation for destruc- 
tion of enemy aircraft on the ground and enemy air- 
craft bases. The aircraft warning service is employed 
to increase (he efficiency of the offensive role of fighter 
aviation as .well as to protect our own installations. 



tt4. Because oi tnc spcea ana powers oi evasion in- 
herent in all aircraft, air fighting is generally of brief 
tliiraiion and the results arc often indecisive. As a 

rr»citlf iintr>cv orrr^aflv nvi^itinn Ic r\f 
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controlling the air in the same sense that surface forces 
can control an area and, therefore, can reduce hostile 
air operations only to a limited extent. 



35. The decision to launch a combined operation and 
to wage subsequent, offensives is strongly influenced 
bv the prior attainment of air superiority in the area 
of o]>crations. The hostile rear area is the ntost favor- 
able area of action for combat aviation, since opera- 
tions in this area permit full utilization of striking 
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powcu' . target with minimuni 

los^ses anc^ ntaximM^m These attacks disrupt the 

£*nf*mv’s rniTimimiraf inns flf*vfrnv .his «irmlii?s. rlelav 
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reiniorcenients, and when timed with the elFort of the 
friendly ground forces, assist in turning a retirement 
into a rout. 



86. Air attacks against selected objectives in the battle 
area in furtherance of the combined air-irround effort 

\j 

require team work, mutual understanding, and close 
coojjeration between ground and air commanders. 
Such auarks are tlirected against targets readily, identi- 
fied from the air, arid safety is provided for friendly 
troops by phase lines or bomb safety lines which are 
set up and rigidly adhered to by both ground and air. 



87. Reconnaissance aviation employs several types of 
aircraft to accomplish its^ mission of obtaining infor- 
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It utilizes both iUi phuiug* 



raphy and air reconnaissance to achieve this informa- 
tion. The air headcuiarters and the ground units must 
exchange liaison officers and provide them with suit- 
able means of communications to insure quick trans- 
mission of requests from the ground units and to dis- 
seminate speedily the results of air reconnaissance. 



88. Aircraft may communicate with the ground by 
various means including radio, dropped messages, 
sound, pyrotechnics, lights, smoke, and* maneuvers of 
aircraft. Because of the high speed of modern air- 
craft, pick-up of messages is feasible only with liaison 
type aircraft. 

89,. When high performance aircraft is used in ad- 
justing long range artillery fire the Army Air Forces 
is responsible for providing the necessary radio com- 
munication between the artillery unit conducting the 
firing and the aircraft adjusting the fire. 
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THi AIR PIFEN&I COMMAND 

90. Air defmse is the direct defense against liostUe 
air operations al distinguish from the indirect de- 
fense alfordedhy coumcr air force operations. Its 
means may include fighter aviation, antiaircraft artil- 
lery, searchlights, barrage balloons, and aircraft warn- 
ing service. 

91. The mission of the air defeiivSe command is to 
prevent, oppose, and reduce ilic clfcctiveness of hostile 
air action in the zone to which the command is as- 
signed. It accomplishes this mission by both active and 
passive defense. Active air defense comprises all meas- 
ures aimed at destroying or threatening destruction of 
hostile aircraft and their crews in the air. Passive air 
defense is provided by warning of impending air at- 
tack, dispersion, camouflage, blackouts, and other 
mea.^ures which minimize tlic elfcet of hostile air at- 
tack. 

92. Suitable methods of distinguishing between 
friendly and hostile aviation must be devised' early in 
the operations and dis.semiiiated to all air and antiair- 
craft units in the theater to incrca.se the clFectivcness 
of the air defense and to protect friendly aviation. 

93. The air defense command employs fighter avia- 
tion, aircraft warning service, antiaircraft artillery, 
searchlights, and barrage balloons for active defense. 
All antiaircraft units employed in air defense opera- 
tions within the air defense area of a fighter command 
are under the command of the fighter commander. 
Tactics and technique of air defense are covered in 
FM 1-25 and 4-100. 

THE AIR SERVICE COMMAND 

94. The air service coinirand consists of all air force 
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service units such as air quartermavSier, ordnance^ sig- 
nal, chetnical, medical, engineer depots, and service 
centers. 



95. The mission of the air service command is pro- 
curement, supply, repair, reclamation, construetion, 
transportation, salvage, and other services required by 
the tactical units of an air force. This command pro- 
vides all repair and maintenance of equipment beyond 
the responsibility of first and second echelons of main- 
tenance. 

1 

♦ 

96. Units of the air service command should operate 
as far forward in the combat zone and as near the air 
bases of tactical units as is consistent with the safety 
of these organizations. For further details of organ- 
ization, function, and methods of operation of an air 
service command, consult Army Air Forces Regula- 
tions G5-1. 




eHAFTER 4 

LEADERSHIP 

97. Leadership is based oh knowledge of men. 

98. Man. is the fundamental instrument in war; other 
instruments may change but he remains relatively 
constant. Unless his behavior and elemental attributes 
are understood, gross mistakes will be made in plan- 
ning o[)erations and in troop leading. 

In the training of the individual soldier, the essen- 
tial considerations are to integrate individuals into a 
group and to establish for that group a high standard 
of military conduct and performance of duty without 
destroying the initiative of the individual. 

99. War places a severe test on the physical endur- 
ance and moral stamina of the individual soldier. To 
perform his duties efficieotly, he must not only be well 
eqiiipped-and technically trained but he must also be 
physically qualified to endure the hardships of field 
service and be constantly fortified by discipline based 
on high iClc3.1s of military conduct. Strong men, in- 
culcated with a proper sense of duty, a conscious pride 
in their unit, and a feeling of mutual obligation to 
their comrades in the group, can dominate the de- 
moralizing influences of battle far better than those 
imbued only with fear of punishment or disgrace. 

100. In spite of the advances in technology, the worth 
of the individual man is still decisive. The open order 
of combat accentuates his importance. Every individ- 
ual must be trained to exploit a situation with energy 
and boldness and must be imbued with the idea that 
success will depend upon his initiative and action. 
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101, The di?>j)4*i\sion oi U'oopi> in buttle caubcd by tiie 
influence of modern* weapoiis makes control more d if* 
ricult, Cohesion within a unit is promoted by f(oocl 
leadership, disci|dine, pride in the accomplishments 
and reputation of ilie unit, and mutna! confidence and 
comradeship among its members. 



102. Leading troops in combat, legardless of the 
echelon of command, calls for cool and ihoughtftd 
leaders wkh a strong feeling of the greai responsibility 
Iniposecl upon them, "rhey ninst be resohiie 'find self- 
reliam in their decisious. energetic and insistent in 
execution, and unjjertnrbed by the fliutuaiions of 
combat. 



1G3. Troops are influenced strongly by the example 
ancl conduct of their leaders. A leader rnusl have 
superior knowledge , will power, self-confidence, inilio- 
live, and disregard of self. Any show of fear or un- 
willingness to share danger is fatal to leadership. On 
the other hand, a bold and delermined leader will 
carry his troops with him no matter how difflctill the 
enterprise. Mutual confidence between the leader and 
his men is the surest basis of discipline. To gain this 
confidence, the leader nuist find the way to ihe hearis 
of his men. 7'his he will do by acquiring an under- 
sinndint*- of their thouplus and feclin»*s and bv show- 
ing a constant concern for their comfort and welfare. 



104. A good commander avoids subiecting his troops 
to usele.ss hardships; he guards against dissipating their 
combat strength in inconsequential actions or harjpv 
ing them through faulty staff management. He kecjxs 
in close touch with all subordinate units by means of 
personal visits and oliservation. It is essential that he 
know from personal contact the mental, moral, and 
physical state of his iroop.s, the conditions with which 
tJiey are confronted, their accomplislnncnts, their de- 
sires, and their needs. 
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iva« The comnianueT shouki cxieiui pioriipt recogni- 
lion for services well clone, lend help where help is 
needed, and give encouragement in adversity. Con- 
siderate to those whom he commands, he must be 
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faithful and loyal to those who command him. A 
commander must live with his troops and share their 
dangers and privations as well as their joys and sor* 
rows. By personal observation and ex])ericnce he will 
then be able to judge their 'needs and combat value. 
A commander who unnecessarily taxes the endurance 
of his troops will only penalize himself. The proper 
expenditure of combat strength is in proportion to 
the objective to be attainetl. When necessary to the ‘ 
execution of the mission, the commander requires and 
receives from his unit tlic complete measure of sacri- 
fice. 



106. A spirit of unselfish cooperation with their fel- 
lows is to be fostered among olliccrs and men. The 
strong and the capable must encourage and lead the 
weak and less experienced. On such a foundation, a 
feeling of true comradeship will become firmly estab- 
lished and the full combat value of the troops will be 
made available to the liigher commander. 



107. The combat value of a unit is determined in 
great measure by the soldierly qualities of its leaders 
and members and its will to fight. Outward marks of 
this combat value will be found in the set-up and 
appearance of the men, in the condition, care, and 
maintenance of the weaj>ons and equipment, and in 
the readiness of the unit for action. Superior combat 
value will offset numerical inferiority. Superior lead- 
ership combined with superior combat value of troops 
constitutes a reliable basis for success in battle. 
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moment due to demoralizing impressions caused by 
unexpected events in combat. This is particularly true 
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Neglect render W unable to bring a normal mind 
to dte solution or his and reacts unfavorably 

on his whole command. 
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CHArTER 5 

THE EXERCISE OF COMMAND 

DOCTRINES OF COMBAT 
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112. The ultimate objective of all military operations 
is the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces in battle. 
The ability to select objectives wlu)se attainment con- 
tributes most decisively and quickly to the defeat of 
the hostile armed forces is an essential attribuic of an 

r/iiYimsi n/l/^r 

113. Simple and direct plans promptly and ihorough- 
Iv executed are usually decisive. 
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114. Unity of command obtains il'.i 
which is essential to the decisive application of the full 
(ombat power of the available forces. Unity of effort 
is furthered by full cooperation between elements of 
tlie comniand. Command of a force of combined arms 
is \'csted in the senior oniccr presen i eligible to exer- 
cise command. 



115. Through offensive action a conmiandcr exercises 
iiis initiative, preserves Iiis freedom of action, and im- 
poses his will on the enemy. A defensive attitude may 
\)c deliberately adopted, however, as a temporary ex- 
pedient while awaiting an uppominity for counier- 
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iorces on a tront wiiere a uecision is not souglit. The 
selection by the commander of the right lime and 
{dace for offensive action is a decisive factor in the 
success of the operation. 

116. Numerical inferiority does not necessary commit 
a command to a defensive attitude, .Superior liostile 




nuuibers may be overcome tJirou^h greaier mobility, 
better armament and equipment, more ellective lire, 
higher morale, and better leadership. Superior leader- 
ship often enables a numerically inferior force to be 
stronger at the point of decisive action. 

117. A strategically de\ensive mission is frequently 
most eflectively executed through olfensive action. It 
is often necessary for an inferior force well disposed 
for combat to strike poorly disposed hostile forces 
early before changes in the enemy disposition can be 
made. 

118. Concentration c>f superior forces, both on the 
ground and in the air, at the decisive place and time 
and their employment in a decisive direction, creates 
the conditions essential to victory. Such concentration 
requires strict economy in the strength of forces as- 
signed to secondary missions. Detachments during 
combat are justifiable only when the execution ol 
tasks assigned them contributes directly to success in 
the main battle. 



119. Surprise must be sought throughout the action 
by every means and by every echelon of command, li 
may be obtained by fire as well as by movement. Sin - 
prise is produced tlirough measures which eitlter deny 
informaiion to the enemy or positively deceive him as 
to our dispositions, movements, and plans. Terrain 
which appears to impo.se great dilheuhies on opera- 
tions may often he utilized to gain surprise. .Surprise 
is furthered by variation in the means and methods 
employed in combat and by rapidity of execution. 

Surprise often compensates for numerical inferiority 
of force. 



120. To guard against surprise requires a correct esti- 
mate of enemy capabilities, adequate security’ meas- 
ures. cffecthe reconnaissance, and rcadinc.ss for action 
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of all units. Every unit takes the necessary measures 
lor its own local ground and air security. Provision 
for the security of (lahks and rear is of special impor- 
lance. 



COMMAND 

12). Command is the authority wiiich an individual 
in ilie military service lawfully exercises over sutior* 
dinaies by virtue of rank or assignment. 

122. Command and ; leadership are inseparable. 
VVliethcr the force is large or small, whetlier the lunc- 
lions of command are complex or simple, the tom- 
inander must be the controlling head; his must be the 
master mind. 

123. Decision as to a specific course of action is tlie 
responsibility of the commander alone. While he may 
accept advice and suggestions from any of his subordi- 
nates, he alone is responsible lor wliat his unit dues or 
laiis to do. 

124. A willingness to atcept responsibility is the fore- 
most trait of leadership. Every individual from the 
liighcst commander to the lowest private must always 
remember that inaction and neglect of op]K>rtunitics 
will warrant more severe ( ensure than an ertor of judg- 
rnenc iii the action taken. The subordinate unit is a 
pan of a tactical team employed by ihc higher com- 
mander to accomplish a certain mission, and any in- 
dependence on the pan of a subordinate ctjmmander 
nuist conform to the general plan for the unit as a 
wJiolc. 

125. The commander's mission is contained in. the 
orders which he has received. Nevenheless, a com- 
mander of a subordinate unit cannot plead absence of 
orders as an excuse for inactivity. If the situaiion 
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conunandcr and the subordinate commander is famil- 
iar with the general plan of operations or the mission 
of the whole command, he should take appropriate 
action and report the situation as early as practicable. 



126, In spite of the most carelul planning and antici- 
pation, unexpected obstacles, frictions, and mistakes 
are common occurrences in battles. A commander 
must school himself to regard these events as comnion- 
place and not permit them to frustrate him in the ac- 
complishment of his mission. 



127. Personal conferences between the higher com- 
mander and his subordinates who are to execute his 
orders are usually advisable, that the latter may ar- 
rive at a correct understanding of the plans and in- 
tentions of their superior. 



128. All the troops assigned to the execution of a 
distinct mission should be placed under one command, 
to function as a task force Cor the duration of the oper- 
ation. So long as a commander can exercise effect iv(r 
control, he does not disturb the established chain of 
command in his forces. -Better support or coordina- 
tion frequently can be effected by decentralized control 
such as during marches or in rapidly changing situa- 
tions. 



129. A commander who is advanced to a higher com- 
mand should be relieved from the responsibility of 
direct command of his former unit. 

ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 

130. In any operation, the commander must evaluate 
all the available information bearing on his task, esti- 
mate the situation, and reach a decision. Estimation 
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of the situation is a continuing process and changed 
conditions may call for a new decision at any time. ^ 

131 . The estimate often requires rapid thinking, with 
consideration limited to essential factors. In cam- 
paign, exact information concerning the enemy can ^ 
seldom be obtained. To delay action in an emergency 
because of incomplete information shows a lack of 
energetic leadership, and may result in lost opportuni- 
ties. The commander must take calculated risks. 

132 . The capabilities of the opposing forces and the 
possible effect of their employment must be continu- 
ally evaluated. The commander must guard against 
the belief that he has discovered the enemy’s inten- 
tions and consequently ignoring other lines of action 
open to ,the enemy. 

133 . In estimating the capabilities of forces, both 
friendly and hostile, the commander must be provided 
with full and up-to-date information on the existing 
and probable future weather conditions. 

134. For furthtjr details, see FM 101-5. 

TERRAIN 

135 . That part of the commander’s estimate dealing 
with terrain often exercises a decisive influence upon 
his decision and plan. Proper evaluation and utiliza- 
tion of the terrain reduce the disadvantage of incom- 
plete information of the enemy. The more importam 
features to be considered in evaluating terrain include ^ 
not only natural ground ionns such as mountains, ” 
ridges, streams, bodies of water, woods, and open 
.spaces, but also arijficial features such as roads, rail- 
roads, and towns. The commander seeks always to , 
utilize the terrain to his own advantage and to the 
enemy’s disadvatuage. 
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136, live mission is the basic factor in the com* 
inandcr's cstiinaie. This may be frecjuciuly resolved in 
tenns of terrain. I’hus it may be vita! to hold certain 
dominating ground, to protect a certain defile, or to 
capture such feaiures. Where possible, reducing the- 
mission to terms of terrain may aid in the proper 
evaluation of the terrain. 



137. Maps are the basis for terrain studies, but must 
be checked by air reconnaissance, air photographs, and 
ground reconnaissance. Changes in the terrain, espe- 
cially in the road net, occur continually, When dis- 
covered, such changes must be reported promptly to 
higher headc|uarters. 

138. Terrain should always be evaluated in terms of 
the following five factors: observation, fields of fire, 
concealment and cover, obstacles, and routes of coni- 
inunication. 

139. Features such as ridges, streams, woods, and 
towns usually divide the terrain more or less into 
separate areas. Such an area frecjuently consists of a 
valley lying between two ridges, or an open space be- 
tween tw'o woods. When the terrain features indos 
ing the area prevent direct fire and observation into 
it from positions outside, the area is called a compart- 
ment. 



140. A compJirtnient of w'hich the longer axis extends 
in the -direction of movement of a force, or leads to- 
ward or into a defensive position, is called a corridor. 
A compartment which extends generally across the 
direction of movement of a force, or its front, is called 

a cross-compUTtmenl , 

\ 

CONDUCT IN BATTLE 

141. The commander's decision for his unit as a 
w'hole. and the missions to subordinate units are coin- 
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municatecl lo subordinates by dear and luntise orders. 

142. After nrovidine for the issuunce of orders, the 
( ^'inmander j)laces himself where lie can best control 
tin' course oi action and exert his leadership, Vviien 
i pporuiniiy offers and wJien his presi n'.e at the com- 
mand post is nor urgently retjuired, he will visit his 
subordinate annmanders and Ivis troops in order to 
inspire coruidcnce and to assure Itinra 11 rJiat Ins or- 
ders arc uudci stood and |)ropeiiy 'executed. 

143. Whenever tlie coniinander le !\ c» his command 
post, Jic shoujd orient liis stall as to jurtlier plans to 
)>e marie r>r measures to be taken in antici|>oion of 
luLurc tontin/n neies, and should inform his staff where 
he can be reached. 

144. Dm ijv*. tlie ^ isixe phase of iiairie, ilie ])hice of 
the conimander is near the critical noini of action. 
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146. The duration of a laciteal operation seldom can 
be predicted. Successful engar;> incnts soim times pro- 
gress so slowly that the gains made are not immedi- 
ately ap]>arent. At other times, they progifis so fast 
that the gains made tan cipitalized only by the 
iiiost aggressive and lar-Sipjhted leadership. 



147. Losses must be ariticipaied by the commander 
.'»nd his iealf who xvill ta.ke timely measures lor replaec- 
mciit of men, units, transports, and weajions, and ie.r 
lepienislimcnt of ammunition and other supplies 
When the situation permits, tioot's wh'di ha\’C becti 
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time is allotted I t>r training to weld replacements 
into the team hdore the unit is assigned a new and 
important mission. 

STAFF 



143. The stall assists tltc commander to the extent 
tluit he luay require, by providiri?; iiiloiination, data, 
and advice; by prejiaring detailed jdans ami orders in 
accordaiK e with his directions; and by exercising such 
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prescribe. A staff ofJic(fr, as suc/i, does not exercise 
command. 



149. The organization, functions, and duties of the 
various sections of the stall and the employmcm and 
duties of liaison officers are prescribed in FM 101-5. 

COMBAT ORDERS 

15Q. T he authority to issue orders is an inficreni 
function of command. Orders normally are issned to 
next "subordinate commanders. Bypassing the normal 
channels of command Ts resorted to only in uigeiu 
situations; in such cases lioth the commander issuing; 
and the commander receiving the order should notify 
intermediate commanders of its purpose as soon as 
pos<sible. 

151. Orders should be originated and disseminated 
in time to permit subordinate commanders the maxi- 
mum periods to reconnoitcr, to estimate their own 
.situations, to issue their orders, and to prepare their 
troops for the contemplated operation. Commanders 
must anticipate the delays involved in the successive 
dissemination of orders. 
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of iinpoiiding operations. Tlie principal purpose of 







ihe warn i 111 ? Older is to eain time lor oreoaratorv 
measures and to conserve the energy ol the troops. 

153* Am order should not trespass upon the jirovince 
at a subordinate. It should contain everything that 
ihe subordinate must know to carry out his mission, 
but nothiiu*' more,. 



154. Orders must be clear and explicit and as brici 
as is consistent wiih clarity. Short sentences are easily 
understood. Clarity is rnare important than tedmiqur'. 
rhe,.more urgent the situation, the greater is the need 
for-,xonciseness in the order. Any statement of reason.^ 
measures adoj^tccl sliottlcl be limited to what is 
necessary to obtain intelligent cooperation from sub- 
ordinates. Detailed instructions for a variety of con- 
ungencies, or prescriptions that arc a matter of train- 
ing, do not inspire confidence and have no place in 
an order. 



155. Orders which attempt to regulate action too far 
in the future result in frequent changes. Such fre- 
quent changes overload* the means of signal com- 
munication, cause confusion and misunderstanding, 
impose needless hardships on the troops, and injure 
their morale. 

156. Orders issued by subordinates should not be mere 

repetitions of those from higher authority with addi- 
tions of their own. New orders are clearer and more 
satisfactory. ^ 

157. During the planning stage it usually is desirable 
to confine knowledge of cohiemplated operations to 
the minimum number of commanders and staff ojfi- 
cers. As the hour for action approaches, successive 
echelons of command should be given timely informa- 
tion of the commander’s intentions so at the time of 
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entry into action no unit will be in doubt as to its 
mission or ibe plan of the higher commander. 

158. every unit, standing operating procedure is 
prescribed by the commander whenever practicable. 
This procedure covers those features of operations 
which lend themselves to a definite or standardized 
course of action without loss of elfectiveness. 

159. For details pertaining to combat orders, annexes, 
and standing operating procedure, see FM 101—5. 

COMMAND POSTS ' 

♦ . • 

160. The tactical situation usually requires that the 
headquarters of large units be divided into a forward 
and a rear echelon. When desirable, headquarters of 
smaller units may be similarly divided. 

161. The forward echelon consists of those staff agen- 
cies required to assist the commander immediately in 
tactical operations. The rear echelon, primarily 
administrative, consists of the remaininsr staff agencies. 

162. The command post is the location of the forward 
echelon of a h"?adquarters. All agencies of signal com- 
munication center at the commar:! post. 

163. A commander frequently places hiimelf forward 
of the command post, better to observe and direct the 
act ion. In such cases, he should be in communication 
with his command post. He may be accompanied by 
a small staff. 

164. In the selection of a command post, considera- 
tion is given to the disposition of troops in the plan 
of operations, routes of communication, requirements 
of signal communication, space for staff activities, 
cover, concealment, and security. Facilities for obser- 
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vudon, grcHiiul or air, arc desirable. In ilie case ol 
divisions and larger units, the presence ol existing 
wire lines is imporiani. 

Remote location of a command post with respect 
to subordinate units places an unnecessary burden on 
the means of signal comnuinication, delays the irans* 
mission of orders and information, and makes tactical 
control dillicult. 

The ability of mechanized units and airborne troops 
to strike quickly in rear areas indicates the necessity 
of locating command posts within protected areas. A 
forward location facilitates control. 

On the march, a command post may move by 
bounds along a designated route, or it may move at 
a designated place in a column. 



165. Frequent changes in the location of the com- 
mand post are avoided,, particularly in large units. 
Before a change of location is made, the necessary 
means of signal communication for the new command 
post must be established. This requires that the signal 
officer be notified well in advance of contemplated 
changes in command post locations. 

166. A commander must keep superior and subordi- 
nate units informed of the location and contemplated 
movement of his cor(imand post. Each large unit 
announces the location of its command post and, 
when practicable, the general location of the com- 
mand )>ost of each of its major suboixliiiaie units, lii 
rapidiv moving siluuiions, it may be iii'cessary loduect 
Mioomtnate vinits to .selec t and report the IcMUticnt.s of 
their own coumuind po.si(i. In operuiion.s ie(|iiiriiig 
the movement of command posts, each large unit may 
designate its own axis of signal communication by 
naming the probable successive locations of its com- 
mand post, so far as such locations can reasonably 
be foreseen, and may similarly assign an axis of signal 
communication to each of its major subordinate units. 
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1 $ 7 , The rnainimmce of secrecy as to the location ol 
conimand posts, particularly oMarge units, is ol great 
iinportance. They are the special objectives ol hos* 
tile airplanes, mechauizecl uni ts, airborne troops, and 
raiding parties. This threat makes it necessary not 
only to provide security against surprise attack from 
either the air or ground, but also to use great care 
not to disclose their Ipeations to such troops. Con- 
cealment from the air is of major importance. Tralli'' 
in and out of command posts is rigidly controlled 
Landing fields, drop and pick-up grounds, and radio 
stations are placed at a distance. Signs to mark their 
locations and the routes thereto are used sparingly. 
When the danger is great, signs are not used but in 
their place guides are posted to point the way and 
messengers are given more precise instructions. 

SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 

168 . The efficient exercise of command and the 
prompt transmission of information and instructions 
require the establishment of reliable means of signal 
communication. Signal communication is effected bv 
technical means and by messengers. Entire depend- 
ence cannot be placed upon any one means; alternate 
means must be provided. (See pars. 64 and 176; also 
FM 11-5 and 24-5.) 

169 . Every commander is responsible for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the signal communica- 
tion system of his unit and for its efficient operation 
as a part of the system of the next higher command. 

170 . The establishment and maintenance of signal 
communication between superior and subordinate 
units are the responsibility of the superior com- 
mander; between adjacent units, as directed by their 
common superior. A unit supporting another by fire 
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I'he mciisago center transmits messages in accord 
ance with precedence indicated by the writer, 

‘I'he message center is not responsible for those 
messages which are— • 

a. Transmitted directly by the writer to the ad- 



dressee by telephone or personal agency. 

b. Handled oy the military or civil postal service. 
Local messages between staff sections of the same 



c. 

headquarters located at the same place. 

d. Handled by the army airway c 
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system. 



17*5- Advaru'.e mfixsnfTfi rentey-^ are established when- 

’ • ’ O' > 

ever needed for the reception and relay of messages. 
Information as to their location must be promptly 
transmitted to the troojjs. 

Advance jnessage centers are frequently employed 
in the reconnaissance operations of large units as col- 
lecting points for messages of several reconnaissance 
detachments. 



176. Means of signal communication include wire, 
radio, visual and sound communication, pigeons, and 
messengers. 



177. Wire communication (telephone, telegraph, and 
teletypewriter) constitutes the basic technical means 
of signal communication for the infantry division and 
the larger unit headquarters. It is not always suit- 



able, however, when forces arc operating at a consider- 
able distance from each other. I'he time required for 
installation of wire communication diminishes its 
value in moving situations. Wire communication may 
fail to function. 

Wire communication is susceptible to interception 
without physical contact and should seldom be used 
to transmit CLEAR-TEXT CLASSIFIED messages. 



178, Radio commitnication is especially applicable in 
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spanning distances between wiclcly separated mobile 
forces, between ground and air, and in the firc-swept 
zone of the forward area. It is less vulnerable than 
wire communication to hostile lire, and is, therefore, 
a valuable supplement to wire systems in combat. It 
is subject, however, to static, to willful interference 
created by the enemy, and to electrical and mechanical 
failures^ Its operational capabilities are affected by 
terrain features, the weather, time of day, and season 
of the year. Its use is limited by the number of chan- 
nels available to a given geographical area. 

Enemy interception of all radio messages must 5e 
presumed. Discretion must be used even in the send- 
ing of messages in code or cipher. When prompt ac- 
tion is called for, the commander must decide whether 
the urgency of sending the message in the clear out- 
weighs the value to the enemy of in/formation con- . 
rained therein. Radio transmission in the clear is 
justified in situations when the time available to the 
enemy is insufficient for exploitation of the informa- 
tion contained in the message. 

During certain phases of operations, use of radio 
must be rigidly restricted or it may be prohibited by 
higher commanders. ^ 



179. Visual signal communication (lamps, flags, pyro- 
technics, panels, and airplane maneuvers) is not suit- 
able for. long messages or over long distances but finds 
especial application for communicating within and be- 
^ tween small uni tsV and with airplanes by a few short 
signals in accordance with a prearranged code. 



180. Sound communication (principally horns, bugles, 
wbistles, gongs, sirens, and small arms fire) is used 
chiefly to spread an alarm, as a means to attract atten- 
tion, and to transmit short prearranged messages. 



181. Homing pigeons are a means of communication 
from front to the rear. 
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18Z. In spile ot the advances ol lechnical means ot 
signal communication, the messenger system is still 
the backbone of army signal communications. 

The elficiency of the messenger system depends on 
the individual messenger. He must be chosen for his 
stt^rdiness, courage, self-reliance and extreme loyalty. 

Messengers are required to transport maps, overlays, 
and to deliver messages, which require additional 
verbal clarification. The failure of technical means 
of communication does not relieve the commander ol 
his communication responsibilities. Messenger com* 
municatioi) is needed and used by all units from the 
smallest to the largest. Scheduled messenger service 
is established when locations* are fixed for a sufficient 
length of. lime to warrant the service. Special mes- 
sengers should always be available at the message 
center; they are dispatched on special missions as re- 
quired by the situation. Local messengers serve the 
units dispersed around the division command post or 
rear echelon. 

Messengers are dispatched by . the most efficient 
means of transport available. In addition to runners, 
other methods of transportation may include air- 
planes, motors, bicycles, and animals. Messengers are 
extremely vulnerable to enemy action. The pro- 
vision of an armed escort is sometimes rcouired when 
on or near hostile territory. It is advisable to send 
important messages by two or more messengers who 
travel by separate routes. All commanders will assist 
messengers in expediting delivery of messages. 

183. Early signal communication in landing opera- 
tions is paramount. This requires combat loading 
of signal personnel, with signal equipment and co- 
ordination of signal procedure for ground, ^ir, service, 
and naval forces prior to embarkation. 

184. See FM 101-10 for further details. 
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CHAPTER 6 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE AND 

RECONNAISSANCE • • 

Section I. MILITARY INTELLICENCE 

GENERAL 

185. Information of the enemy and of the terrain over 
which operations are to be conducted must be eval- 
uated to determine its probable accuracy and, together 
with other items of information, must be interpreted 
to determine its probable significance. It then be- 
comes military intelligence. 

186. From adequate and timely military intelligence 
the commander is able to draw logical conclusions 
concerning enemy lines of action. Military intelli- 
gence is thus an essential factor in the estimate of the 
situation and in the conduct of operations. 

187. Military intelligence functions, procedure, and 
form's are covered in detail in FM 30- series. 

COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 

188. The intelligence available initially coiueming 
the enemy and the theater of opeiaiions is obtained 
from imelligence studies made by ilie War Depart- 
ment and furnished the field forces prior to opera- 
tions. This is supplemented by more detailed inforiim- 
tion obtained in the field from study of recent maps 
and map substitutes, captured documents and equip- 
ment, hostile and neutral press and radio; from inter- 
rogation of inhabitants, repatriates, prisoners, and 
deserters; from reports of agents, air and ground 
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rccon!iais,sancc and observation, trooos in contact with 
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I'ormation services of component units; and from 
radio direction findinir and other sources. 

v>« 

189. The search for informatit>n of t!ie eneniy is con- 
tinuous and unremitting and is predicated primariiy 
upon an understanding of encmv capabilities and the 
careful coordination of all intelligence activities. 



190. Coiiectiou of military irilonriaLu>n by subordi- 
nate units proceeds in conlprmiiy with routine pro- 
cedure, standing operating* |iroccdure, and specific 
orders. Information collected by Itigher headquaners 
is transmitted automatically to lower headciuarters. 

191. The essential elements of infemnation consist of 
that information of the enemy, of the terrain not 
under our control, of meteorological conditions in 
territory held by the enemy, or hydrographic condi- 
tions needed by a commander in a particular situa- 
tion in order to inake a sound decision and avoid 
being surprised. The essential elements of informa- 
tion constitute the basis for orders governing the 
search for information. 
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following items are usually 
included among the essential elements of information: 
what are the strength, composition, and disjiositions 
of the enemy; what lines of action, which can inter- 
fere w^ith our iTiissJon, are within the jvhysical capa- 
bilities of the enemy; when and under what circum- 
stances can he put each into effect; and whether, when, 
and in what strength he can be reinfoiced. The essen- 
tial elements also include unknown details of terrain 
which may affect our own maneuver. They may also 
include items of information desired by higher, lower, 
or adjacent units, and data on suitable distant objec- 
tives for air or mechanized units and on meteorologi- 
cal conditions at or en route to such objectives. 
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Ordinarily, ihe military intelligence reejuired by ihe 
essential elemems of information relating to the enemy 
is deduced from nuinerous items of information which 
serve as indications of enemy action. Reconaissanee 
agencies are directed to search primarily for these indi- 
cations. 

COLLECTING ACENCIES 

192. The effectiveness of collecting agencies available 
to a combat unit vary with its size, facilities available, 
and distance from the front. The organic collecting 
agencies of each combat unit are prescribed by appro- 
priate Tables of Organization. Additional collecting 
agencies may be attached to units which are operating 
alone. 

193. Collecting agencies transmit to the intelligence 
officer all items of information immediately upon 
obtaining them, except where it is evident to the 
agency the infoniiaiion is of a static nature, and tan 
be held for inclusion in a periodic intelligence report. 

194. The commander is responsible for all intelli- 
gence activities of his unit. He coordinates the activi- 
ties of the reconnaissance agencies, avoiding duplica- 
tion of effort by the assignment of missions and 
objectives and by informing each reconnaissance 
detachment of reconnaissance to be executed by others. 
He makes the necessarv recjuesis for information to 
higher and adjacent units. 

The commander establishes zones of responsibility 
for air reconnaissance by designating air boundaries. 
Air reconnaissance must extend to such distances as 
to assure against surprise by hostile air or ground 
forces. 

Orders for reconnaissance or observation should 
state definitely the information desired, where it is 
to be sought, and the destination and time of reports. 
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SecHon II. RECONNAISSANCE 

‘ GENERAL 

195. Reconnaissance is, the directed effort in the field 
to I'aihcr information of tlie enemy, terrain, or re* 

*' scurces. It is classified as distant, dose, and battle. 
(See FM 2-15.) 

196. The purpose of reconnaissance is to gain infor- 
mation upon which to base tactical or strategical 
operations. 

197. Information concerning the enemy may include 
his location, dispositions, strength, organization, com 
position, movements, attitude, equipment, supply, and 
morale. 

198. Inforriiation concerning the terrain may include 
battle positions, character of roads, streams, cover, 
concealment, and bivouac areas. 

199. The sources of information are varied and in- 
clude actual observation of terrain or physical objects, 
ground and air reconnaissance, and the examination 
and identification of inhabitants, prisoners, spies, doon- 
rnents, and air photographs. Although reconnaissance 
missions generally require secrecy of movement, it 
may be necessary to resort to combat for the purpo.se 
of obtaining information. 

# 

200. Ground reconnaissance elements can maintain 
• continuous contact, operate under weather conditions 

which preclude air reconnaissance, and can determine 
details of enemy activity, strength, composition, and 
combat efficiency. They cannot, however, obtain a 
complete picture of the enemy situation to any great 
depth in rear of the hostile screen. They require the 
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cooperation of aviation in order to conserve their com- 
bat strength. 

201. Reconnaissance units of horse awalry. WJien 
available, are of great value on reconnaissance mis- 
sions because of their ability to execute detailed 
ground reconnaissance within an appropriate area 
(see FM 2-5). 

I 

202. Mechanized reconnaissance units arc of great 
value on distant reconnaissance missions, and lor 
reconnoitering on an extensive front. (See FM 2-7, 
2-15, and 17-100.) 

% 

♦ 

.203. When adequate reconnaissance elements are not 
available, a reconnaissance unit consisting of available 
reconnaissance elements and motorized infantry, or of 
motorized infantry exclusively, may be employed. It 
may be desirable to reinforce such a unit with other 
arms. 



204. Close and intensive reconnaissance by infantry, 
artillery, and engineer units supplements the more 
distant reconnaissance. Infantry reconnaissance as- 
sumes special importance when horse or mechanized 
reconnaissance units are lacking or weak. It is con- 
stant and intensive when the opposing forces are in 
contact and especially during combat. 



205. Small engineer groups should constitute a por- 
tion of ground reconnaissance units to obtain and 
report information concerning routes of •communica- 
tion and movement, demolitions, land mines, and 
obstructions. 

206. The nearer the approach to the enemy, the more 
intensive is the leconnaissance. The most detailed 
information will be required concerning areas of inv 
portance in the combat zone r3ctailed informan'on 
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ol the icnain in ilic possible areas of coinbai is essen- 
tia). 



207. ElTeriivo reconnaissance re(juires concentration 
of tlic available means on missions of importance. 
Depend in** on ilie situation, some reconnaissance ele- 
ments may be held in reserve to reinforce the rccon- 
* 

naissaiue which is in progress, or to project recoii- 
naissante in a new direction. 

205. Ground rccon nai.ssancc elements gain afid mairi- 
tain^coniaci with the enc'iny and, by working through 
gaj>s and around the flanks and the rear, endeavor 
to ascertain the strength, movements, ebrnposition, 
and tlisposiiions of the enemy’s main force, and the 
arpr(#ach of enemy reinforcements. 

209. Orders for the developments of a command fre* 
c|iietfuiy assign zones of reconnaissance to subordinate 
uniis. Each unit is habitually responsible for recon- 
naissance within its zone of advance or action. Flank 
units arc also rcsj)onsiblc for reconnaissance on their 
open Hanks. 



210. \\'hilc orders lor intelligence activities issued bv 
a large unit may be included in an intelligence annex 
to a field order, it will usually be necessary to issue 
part or all of them in fragmentary form. 



211. .'fir rrcofinaissance extends the zone covered by 
ground reconnaissance and obtains information which 
will enable gromul units to give effective directiott 
to their reconnaissance. Photographs of the areas 
rcconnoitcrcd are of great value to both air and 
<>:round reconnaissance agencies. 

Under favorable conditions, aviation can furnish 
early information of the enemy’s general dispositions 
and niovcmeiits tcj a considerable depth in rear of his 
security forces. It cannot |)rovidc continuous or dc- 
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uilecl inforniation. and Irequeiuly its negative infor- 
mation is unreliable, since it is subject to definite 
limitations resulting from inclement weather, dark- 
ness, forested* terrain, antiaircraft fire, the activities of 
hostile combat aviation, and passive measures of anti- 
aircraft defense. 



212. Night visual and photographic reconnaissance 
by means of artificial illumination will detect heavy 
troop and vehicle movements. Reconnaissance flights 
made shortly after dawn and before dark offer a favor- 
able opportunity for discovery of night movements. 

213. The establishment of an effective system of air- 
ground liaison and coordination is a function of com- 
mand. 

214. Missions to aviation for air reconnaissance of 
specific roads, railroad centers, and exits of towns and 
woods must be stated in orders. These objectives are 
closely observed both day and night to discover the 
enemy’s main forces and reinforcements, and their 
direction of movement. 

4 

215. It is a function of reconnaissance aviation to 
cooperate with the ground units by the execution of 
reconnaissance, artillery, and liaison missions. Nor- 
mally the adjustment of fire for light and medium 
artillery and the providing of liaison aviation service 
to field artillery units is accomplished by the employ- 
ment of organic air observation for field artillery. 

EXECUTION OF RECONNAISSANCE 

216^ Reconnaissance Is so executed diat contact must 
be. gained at the earliest practicable moment and, once 
gained, must never be lost. Reconnaissance is a le- 
spomibility of all units and is habitually directed to 
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ihc [rum ami lo any open Hank. Ai> ihc situation 
mjuircs, it is also Uireciccl to the rear. 

2ir. Ground forces assigned to reconnaissance mis- 
sions secure inConmilion chielly through the use of 
patrols. When, because of hostile activities or the 
distance of objectives, patrols retjuirc close support 
in the execution of their mission, reconnaissance is 
executed by detachments which clo.scly back up the 
action of patrols and furnish reliefs for patrol duty. 

218. Terrain features that afford oijservatiori of tlie 
hostile dispositions constitute s))ccial objectives 0 / 
reconnaissance. .‘\ctiNc and aggressive action of patrols 
in seizing key terrain features is imperative. 

21 Weak reconnaissance elements seek to avoid 
combat unless it is necessary for gaining essential in- 
formation. If the enemy is superior, the reconnais- 
sance mission is often more easily accomplished by 
coiuaiiiing the enemy's reconnaissance or security 
forces in front while pushing reconnaissance around 
their flanks. 

I 

220. Frequently essential information can be obtaineil 
only through attack. Reconnaissance units attack 
when their mission ret jii ires it. 

221. When hostile resistance is encountered which 
cannot be penetrated or enveloped, a reconnaissance 
in force constitutes the best means of clearing up an 
uncertain situation. Troops engaged in a reconnais- 
sance in force usually make a local attack with a 
limited objective. The commander who orders a 
reconnaissance in force must consider the possibility 
that bi.s intentions or those of the higher commander 
may thereby be disclosed. He must also be prepared 
for the possibility that such reconnaissance may bring 
on a general engagement. 
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2XL Arrang^nu^au a$ 10 details ol cou)jcrauon and 
direct signal communication between air and ground 
agencies must be made I’or each phase of operation^, 
rhe commander oi the aviation unii must be informed 
of the routes of advance of any ground units widi 
which he must communicate, and the locations of 
command posts, advance message centers, intermefliaie 
dropping grounds, and temporary landing fields. 

223« To obtain information of the terrain and the 
existing situation, all commanders should make a per- 
sonal reconnaissance. Reconnaissance parties are sent 
forward to obtain detailed information of the terrain 
and to determine routes and covered areas available 
for the development of^the command; to select assein- 
bly areas for the various elements of the command; 
to select a position for the covering force; to select 
sites for installation of antimechanized and antiair- 
<raft defenses, land mines, and, when ordered, areas 
to be gassed; and, if required, to locate the zone of 
resistance for the organization of the defense. 

4 

224? Without orders from the higher commander, 
each unit executes the reconnaissance necessary to its 
own operations within its own zone of action and 
toward any unsupported Hanks. 

TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 

225. All subordinates of a command are responsible 
that their immediate commander is promptly anrl 
fully informed of the situation. 

226. While a commander who is in nec^l of informa- 
tion from other headquarters is responsible for request- 
ing it, adjacent unit.s should habitually exchange per- 
tinent information regardless of whether or not such 
a request has been made. 
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227. lieins of infonnaiion that appear unimporiaiu 
to a collecting agency should be reported as they may 
be of significance to a higlier commander when con- 
sidered m conjunction with other information. Nega- 
tive information is frequently important; likewise, 
confirmation that the situation during a specific period 
of time has remained unchanged. First contact with 
the enemy and new idemifications are always reported 
by the most rapid means available. Other reports of 
reconnaissance are made as required in orders. 

228. Front line troops are frequently so closely en- 
gaged in combat that thfcy are unable to report as 
often as desired by the higher commander. Com- 
manders make provision for obtaining prompt infor- 
mation by special reconnaissance and by sending 
liaison agents to higher, subordinate, and adjacent 
units. These provisions do not relieve subordinate 
commanders from making every effort to keep their 
superiors fully informed of the situation. 

229. The best information will be of no use if it 

arrives too late at the headquarters for which it is 
intended. 4 

230. Important and urgent information, in addition 
to being transmitted to the next higher commander, 
is sent by the most rapid means available to all head- 
quarters affected, without regard to the usual mili- 
tary channels. 

231. Artillery observers and liaison officers are often 
in a position to transmit to the higher commander 
over their own signal communication systems early 
reports of important combat events when such infor- 
mation might otherwise be delayed in transmission. 

232. The commander provides. signal communication 
channels to expedite the transmission of information 
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signal coinmunication persohne] to transmit promptly 
and accurately the results of reconnaissance missions. 



233* During patises in combat, or whenever the situa- 
tion demands, subordinate commanders make brief 
fntelligen<^ reports to the next higher headetuarters. 
Periodic reports are made as ordered by rhe higher 
commander. 



m. As required by the situation, military iiuelli- 
gence is disseminated to subordinate units in field 
orden, m^sages. or copies of periodic or special intelli- 
gence reports. The means of dissemination must be 
appropriate to the time available. 

235* The methods of reconnaissance employed by the 
several arms are described in their respective Field 
Manuals. 




CHAPTER 7 

SECURITY 

GENERAL 



•236. Security embraces all measures taken by a com- 
mand to protect itself against annoyance, sttrprise. 
and observation by an enemy. 

♦ 

237. The primary mission of a security detachment is 
to protect the command against surprise attack and 

. observation by hostile air and ground forces, and to 
maintain freedom of maneuver for the command by 
gaining the time and space it requires to make the 
necessary dispositions. Security is always necessary, 
whether in movement, at the halt or in combat. In 
bivouac and in movement, security is provided in all 
directions. Forces assigned to security missions arc 
secondarily charged with reconnaissance. 

238. Adequate and timely information is the basis of 
all security measures. Continuous reconnaissance is 
therefore an essential part of security. 

239. Security and reconnaissance forces operate in ac- 
cordance with different considerations. In general, 
security forces operate lirimarily with reference to the 
command to be secured; reconnaissance forces operate 
primarily with reference to the enemy. 

240. Reconnaissance inhuences security by indicating 
to the commander the measures to be taken to pro- 
tect his forces. Information furnished through re- 
connaissance is a guide to the commander for deter- 
mining the strength^ composition, and disposition 
of his security detachments. 
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in from of the main body to protect it uguiti»i >ur- 
pijie and observation: to clear the way by driving 
back weak cnenw forces, by removing obstacles, and 
by repairing bridges and roads: and to secure for the 
tttain' body the time and space required for its .,dv 
ploynient for action in accordance with the plan of 
the coinniander. (For details, see ch. 9.) I„, 

245* A command moving within the theater of opera- 
tions secures itself by a rear guard, a fraction of the 
command which follows the main body in the zone 
of march, usually by bounds, *for the purpose of pro- 
tecting it from attack observation or interference iby 
hostile ground forces. (For details, see ch. 12.) 

246. In addition to its advance or rear guards, a com- 
mand whose Hanks are not protected by adjacent 
units will often find it necessary to detail Hank guards 
to protect the' exposed Hanks (see ch. 9). 

247. A resting or defending force secures itself by an 
outpost, a fraction of the command disposed to cover 
its tront, Hanks, and rear, to pfotect it against surprise 
attack and observation by hostile ground forces. (For 
details, see ^h. 8.) 

248. There is a similarity in the formation of ad- 
vance, Hank, and rear guards and outposts. Each com- 
prises reconnaissance groups which send out patrols 
or post sentinels for observation. These reconnaissance 
groups are backed up by a support echelon, the prin- 
cipal element of resistance. In large security detacli- 
ments, a reserve is provided. The reserve constitutes 
the principal maneuvering and reinforcing element 
for offensive or defensive action as determined by 
the mission of the security detachment, which mis- 
sion in tui*n depends ujxm the plan for the subsequent 
employment ot the command us a whole. 
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249. An echelon of cominund which depends u])on 
another for security to its front, flanks, or rear is re- 
sponsible for maintaining contact with the unit upon 
which it depends. This is accomplished by means of 
liaison agents which it sends to the unit upon which 
it depends and by means of combat patrols which 
move between the two to maintain contact. 

SECURITY AGAINST MECHANIZED FORCES. 

250. Terrain and the road net influence the employ- 
ment of mechanized forces. A map study, supple- 
mented by air and ground reconnaissance, will dis- 
close avenues of approach which may favor or impede 
mechanized operations. A skillful use of natural bar- 
riers, properly strengthened and protected, affords the 
best antimechanized defense. However, reliance for 
protection against mechanized attack cannot be placed 
on terrain alone. When approaches are favorable, 
special measures are taken ior antimechanized pro- 
tection, especially by exposed mardi columns. 

251. Security against mechanized units requires an 
efficient, warning system which includes an intelligence 
and a signal communication system carefully coordi- 
nated to insure early and continuing information of 
the presence and action of hostile mobile forces. 
Timely warning permits an increased readiness for 
action. Mechanized reconnaissance detachments op- 
erating well to the front and flanks are especially 
suitable for giving warning. All ground observation 
and reconnaissance agencies are required to make an 
immediate report of a mechanized threat to the nearest 
commander by the most expeditious means available. 
In addition to security measures adopted by a com- 
mand as a whole, subordinate units conduct local re- 
connaissance to prevent a surprise mechanized attack. 
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252. rhe means ol proteciion against niecharu/.ccl at- 
tack are active and passive. The active means include 
antitank guns, artillery, combat aviation, untiaircralt 
artillery which is capable of firing at horizontal or 
minus elevations, tank and tank destroyer units, chem- 
icals, and individual weapons to the limit of their 
ellectiveness. Passive means include reconnaissance, 
concealment, cover, natural and artificial obstacles, 
buildings, demolitions, antitank mines, and organized 
localities. Usually active and passive means are used 
in combination. 

253. Security against mechanized attack must be or- 
ganized from two standpoints: the local protection ol 
the »roops and the protection of the command as a 
whole. 

The first is the mission of the antitank weapons 
organically assigned to lower units. 

The second is the mission of the tank destroyer units 
at the disposal of the higher commander. These units, 
because of their great mobility, are available for em- 
ployment at a distance from the command or foi 
concentration at the decisive locality. Moijilc units 
capable of effective empfoyrnent against mechanized 
forces- arc held for maneuver against hostile mecha- 
nized vehicles which succeed in breaking through. To 
insure the prompt transmission of information and 
.orders to units, arran.gements are made for rapid 
means of signal communication with them. 

254. The coordination of the means of antimecha- 
nized protection is a command responsibility. Corn 
manders of subordinate units are given missions for 
antimechanized defense which are specific with respect 
to time, place, purpose, and cooperation with other 
units, but which leave to them the details of 'execu- 
tion (see ch. 11). 

SECURITY AGAINST CHEMICALS 

255. It is the responsilnlity of each commander to take 




measures to provide security for his command against 
chemical agents* 

256. The means of providing security against chem- 
ical attack consist of an adequate warning system, 
the provision of individual and collective protective 
equipment* provision for the prompt decontamination 
ot individuals, equipment* and supplies, and tactical 
measures which minimize the effects of chemical 
agents, 

257. An adequate warning system comprises recon- 
naissance to locate and define contaminated areas, gas 
sentinels, and an alarm system to alert the command 
when a chemical attack begins or impends. 

258. Individual equipment consists principally of gas 
masks and protective clothing. Men must be trained 
and disciplined in the use of this equipment. Failure 
in this respect results in excessive casualties and incurs 
the danger of panic. 

259. Collective equipment includes gasproof shelters, 
or protective covers for equipment and supplies, and 
decontaminating equipment and supplies. Gasproof 
shelters are provided in all permanent fortifications; 
their use in field fortifications increases with the elab- 
oration of the field fortifications. 

Prompt decontamination of individuals, equipment, 
supplies, and occupied areas reduces casualties and 
losses of equipment and supplies. 

260. Tactical measures include troop dispositions 
which take advantage, as far as practicable, of terrain 
unfavorable for gas concentrations and the avoidance 
or evacuation, to the extent possible, of gassed areas. 
Alternate positions for units and supporting weapons 
are selected in advance. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT SECURITY 



261. Regardless of the effectiveness of the security 
measures taken by tlie higher command through the 
offensive actipn of its combat aviation, all units must 
consider the probability of air attack and reconnais- 
sance and provide appropriate security measures. 

262. Measures taken by ground troops for antiaircraft, 
security vary with the situation, the degree of visibility, 
the concealment and cover offered by the terrain, and 
capabilities of the enemy’s aviation. Protective meas 
ures comprise warning, Concealment, dispersion, and 
fire. 

263. The first requirement of antiaira'aft security is 
an efficient warning system. Air guards are detailed 
by all units to give timely warning of the approach 
of hostile aviation. In addition, an aircraft warnin'* 
service is, whenever practicable, organized within an 
area for the purpose of detecting and tracing mo\ e 
nients of hostile air forces and transmitting warning 
of the approach and departure of such forces. 

4 

264. Upon receiving an air alarm signal, troops in po 
sition, bivouac, or billets seek the nearest conceal- 
ment or cover and remain motionless. In general, 
foot troops on the road deploy and seek cover. VVIteu 
time of warning permits, troops will deploy off the 

• road and continue the mardi. Motorized troops con- 
tinue the march. Horse elements seek protection by 
dispersal and the utilization of all available conceal- 
ment and cover. 

265. When the situation indicates the necessity for 
continued movement and a command is subjected to 
frequent air attacks, maximum advantage is taken of 
dispersion and available concealment and cover with- 
out unduly delaying the movement. Troops must be 
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]aitr|>iin 2 cl to accept «ome casualties rather than delay 
tirrival at their destin at the appoinied time. 



ZiS$* Measures taken for concealment aim to defeat 
both visual reconnaissance and air photography* Pro- 
imive measures taken to defeat die camera will or- 
dinarily deceive the eye of the air observer. 

The presence and position of troops arc disclosed to 
an air observer by movement, by regular formation or 
mitllne, by reHection of light, or by dust, smoke, or 
newly made tracks and intrench nH’rus. All com- 
nianders are required to take appropriate counter- 

267. Shadows cast by the sun early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon factliiaie concealincm. 
Ground hare or mist may constitute an effective screen 
attaiiist air observation. A low ceiling makes air re- 
connaissance dangerous for the air observer. During 
darkness, blackout frequently provides effective cun* 
ccalment. 

Woods and villages afford concealment from air 
observation and reconnaissance; they scrye to screen 
troops in shelter, in assembly, in position, and in 
movement. 

Intrendiments and field works are visible from the 
air unless carefully sited and camouflaged. Protection 
is sought by the distribution of the defenses on tlie 
terrain and by their adaptation to concealment and 
cover such as buildings, brush, hedges, banks, di idles,- 
and cuts. 

268. A command diminishes its vulnerability to air 
observation and attack by adapting dispersed forma- 
tions. Dispersion in formation may be accomplished 
by increased width and depth of disposition, by re- 
duced density within columns or groups, and by. in- 
creased speed in movement between successive terrain 
lines affording concealment or cover. 
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269. The untiaircrart security of a column depends 
initially on the efRcacy of the concealment in its last 
bivouac. Dtiring a movement, the important periods 
during which antiaircraft security must be provided 
are the formation of the march column, the passage 
of defiles or crossings en route, and the movement 
into shelter or assembly positions at the end of the 
march. During temporary halts, troops and vehicles 
clear the road and take full advantage of all nearby 
cover. 

270. At night, special 'precautions must be taken 
against reconnaissance by hostile aviation using flares. 
When a unit is illuminated it halts and remains 
motionless. No lights visible to air observers are per- 
mitted to be used by troops and vehicles. 

271. All units take measures for immediate protec- 
tion against low-flying aircraft by using their own 
weapons which are suitable for fire against aircraft. 
All troops charged with this duty are constantly pre- 
pared for immediate action, but will fire .only upon 
order of an officer or rjssponsible noncommission'^xl 
officer. No aircraft will be fired upon unless it has 
been clearly recognized as hostile or is positively iden- 
tified as hostile, or attacks with bombs or gun fire. 
Commanders of all echelons personally are responsible 
that the above restrictions are observed. 

272. The antiaircraft fire of other units reinforces the 
fire of antiaircraft artillery which operates especially 
against aviation flying beyond the effective range of 
weapons of other arms. 

273. In the forward area of the combat zone, antiair- 
craft artillery protects forward airdromes, principal 
troop concentrations, and assembly positions, and 
covers the movement of troops through defiles and 
critical localities. Driving hostile aviation to higher 




ulUiudes decreases the edecuveness ot air attack and 
observation. Since antiaircraft artillery automatic 
weaj^ons will be liandicapped in giving protection at 
night, additional dependence must be placed on pas- 
sive measures. (See pars, 417 and 614.) 



274. In the rear area, antiaircraft artillery cooperates 
with Iriendly aviation in protecting important estab- 
lishments from air attack. 



275. The threat from troops transported by and 
landed from aircraft requires that special security 
measures be instituted against them. Responsibility 
for these measures e.\tends down through all echelons 
^of command, the measures adopted within each eche- 
lon being coordinated in such a way to provide a 
unified system over the entire danger area. In general, 
the security measures adopted are designed to gain 
early information, to attack incoming enemy transports 
by combat aviation and aiitiaiicraft fire, to destroy 
parachute troops while in the act of landing or im- 
mediately afterward when they are most vulnerable, 
to obstruct all possible^ landing fields not required for 
friendly air operations (airdromes, open fields, and 
straight stretches of level highway), and to isolate and 
destroy all landing forces by immediate attack before 
they can be resujjplied and reinforced with supported 
weapons. Defensive measures must not be reduced to 
routine; routine will assist the enemy in gaining sur- 
prise. 

COUNTERRECONNAISSANCC 



276. Counterrecoimaissance includes measures to 
screen a command from hostile observation. It is 
executed principally by aviation, antiaircraft artillery, 
cavalry, armored units, and security detachments. The 
commander, coordinates the action of all of his ground 
force counterreconnaissance agencies by assigning to 
each a mission in accord with its capabilities. The air 
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force commander will coordinate his forces in a siniila} 
manner, maintaining close liaison with the ground 
forces commander. 

277. Bombardment aviation contributes materially to 
counterrcconnaissance by attacking hostile airdromes. 
Fighter aviation, employed for countcrreconnaissance 
on fronts where it is important to conceal our own 
activity from hostile air reconnaissance, attacks all 
hostile aviation. Complete elimination of hostile air 
reconnaissance cannot be expected. Where secrecy is 
desired, ground forces must^. conceal their movements 
and dispositions. 

278. Combat aviation in counterreconnaissance is 
supplemented by antiaircraft artillery and the weapons 
of other units. Subject to the desirability of maintain- 

. ing secrecy, all hostile aviation within range is fired 
upon to prevent observation. Before the fire of anti- 
aircraft weapons is resorted to, consideration must be 
given to the fact that such fire may disclose the im- 
portance of the area being screened. 

279. Units assigned counterroconnaissance as theii 
principal mission seek to defeat or neutralize hostile 
reconnaissance forces. In the execution of this mission, 
they operate offensively, defensively or by delaying 
action, resorting to all forms of combat wJien necessary. 

Offensive counterreconnaissance is most effectively 
executed by the defeat of the hostile reconnaissance 
forces. The activity of hostile patrols is most complete- 
ly eliminated by the defeat of the stronger supporting 
detachments. 

Defensive counterreconnaissance is most effective 
when the screen can be established behind an obstacle 
which must be crossed by hostile reconnaissance forces. 
Elements are employed to obtain information, attack 
advanced enemy detachments, or obstruct their opera- 
tions. 
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When a broad from must be coveied, It may be 
necessary to resort to decaying action to impede tern- 
jKtrarily the operations of hostile reconnaissance forces. 

Aviation assists counterreconnaissance by attacking 
host lie aviation attempting to cross the zone of coun- 
ten ecotinaissance and by reporting Jiostile ground 
incvements, especially the apjjroach of highly mobile 
units. 

280. The counterreconnaissance screen may be either 
moving or stationary. A moving screen is applicable 
to situatidns where the movement of a force must be 
screened; a stationary, screen is used to screen the 
dispositions or concentration of troops or prevent the 
enemy from reconnoitering an area. (See FM 2-7, and 
17 - 100 .) 

COUNTERINTEUICENCE 

281. The object of counterinlelli^ence is to destroy 
il.e eflectiveness of the enemy intelligence system. 

Couiuerinielligence measures available to a com- 
. maiul include secrecy; discipline; concealment; tactical 
H.casures designed to deceive the enemy; restrictions 
on the preparation, transmission, and use of docu- 
n-ents; signal communication security; precautions in 
the movements of troops and individuals; regulation 
of the activities of newspaper correspondents, photog- 
raphers, radio news commentators, and visitors; cen- 
sorship; counterespionage, and counterpropaganda. 
(See FM 30-25.) 

282. It is imperative that all members of the military 
service realize that thoughtless or talkative persons 
may become a menace to their country and to the 
lives of their comrades. Ofi&cers, enlisted men, and 
civilian employees must, not discuss military instruc- 
tions, plans, operations, movements, or the composi- 
tion or location of troops in the presence of civilians 
or other unknown persons. In making preparations 
for operations, it frequently will be advisable to tako 
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spcfcial precautions to maimain secrecy, Secrecy pre- 
cautions must not jeopardize the success of operations 
by withholding information necessary to tne forces 
involved. 



283. All members of the military service should un- 
derstand that if they are captured the enemy will 
make every effort to obtain information from them, 
rhey will be instructed to give correctly their name, 
rank, and serial number, and maintain absolute silence 
when asked any other questions. Any other informa- 
lion given may prejudicir the success of operations 
and endanger the lives of their comrades. 



284. Troops should make maximum use of natural 
and artificial concealment. Natural concealment and 
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cover siiouia oe suppieuieoiea oy c 
photographs frequently disclose things not visible to 
an observer’s unaided eye, commanders should prevent 
the making of trails, tracks or other telltale marks 
in the vicinity of any work. In general, it is useless 
to attempt to camouflage a position where work has 
already l)een begun which the enemy has had an 
opportunity to observe and register. 

In general, troop movements in the combat zone 
should be made under cover of darkness and with 
restrictions on the use of lights. If the enemy possesses 
a powerful air force, a blackout system must be em- 
ployed. Under favorable conditions, smoke can be 
placed over restricted areas for limited periods of time 
to conceal information of great importance. 



285. A commander who is ingenious and resourceful 
in the use of tactical stratagems and ruses will often 
find methods of deceiving or misleading the enemy 
and of concealing his own iiuenHons, 
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dciiionstraiions, and snuuiaicci cunceriira- 



simulaicd 



tions may be employed to mislead the enemy regard- 
ing the strength, time, or place of attack. The main 
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aiiack limy be accompuiiied or prctcdetl by secondary 
attacks made in such a manner as to conceal the loca* 
lion oi the main attack. A carefully screened with- 
drawal may be employed to deny the enemy the choice 
of the time and place of attack. Marches by day and 
return at night and the movement of empty truck 
columns have been employed to create the impression 
of great activity. Fake concentrations; simulated 
bivouacs, airdromes, and radio installations; dummy 
field fortifications, artillery positions, tanks, and air- 
planes; and many other such means have been suc- 
cessfully employed. It often is practicable to deceive 
the enemy regarding our plans and intentions by 
changing any routine procedure which may have 
come to his attention. 

The dissemination of false information designed 
to deceive or mislead tlic enemy as to our intentions, 
capabilities, morale, or dispositions, such as, for exam- 
ple, the deliberate loss of orders or prisoners always 
introduces an element of danger because our own 
plans and decisions arc apt to be influenced by the 
assumption that the enemy has been deceived. Sucli 
measures may be adopted only by the theater com- 
mander or by his authority. 

286. Counterreconnaissance is employed on fronts 
where it is especially important to conceal the dis- 
position of troops from hostile investigation. 

287. Precautions are taken in the safeguarding and 
transmission of secret, confidential, and restricted 
documents. All orders, pamphlets, maps, diagrams, 
publications, or manuals and similar matter, except 
messages, originating in the theater of operations are 
classified as Restricted unless given a more restrictive 
classification. Military personnel in the front lines, 
on reconnaissance, or on missions over the enemy's 
lines, will not, under any circumstances, have in their 
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possession rmy wocumenis, lUose absoiuiciy 

neeessary for the execution of their missions* 

288. Secrecy in the transmission of messages is of the 
utmost importance* Gommanding officers are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of signal security within 
their commands: The signal intelligence service is 
responsible for the surveillance of friendly signal com- 
munication. The use of codes and ciphers is restricted 
to personnel specially trained in cryptography* 
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289* Before leaving a camp^ concentration area, rest 
area, bivouac, or any other assigned area in the theater 
of operations, troops will make a systematic search of 
the area to insure that no documents or other evidence 
of potential intelligence value to the enemy remains. 



290. The objects of censorship are to prevent in- 
formation of military value from reaching the enemy, 
to insure that only accurate accounts of military ac- 
tivities are published or broadcast and to maintain 
friendly relations with allied and neutral nations* 
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CHAPTER 8 

HALTS AND SECURITY DURING HALTS 

% 

HALTS 

291. Halts arc made to rest troops after marclics and 
to prepare for subsequent operations. Security, com- 
fort of troops, and future operations influence the 
selection of ihe location for a halt. 

79Z* Considerations governing halts during a march 
are set forth in chapter 9. 

SHELTER 

293. Tn the theater of operations, troops are sheltered 
in billets, bivouacs, camps, or cantonments. (Sec FM 
100 - 10 .) 

294. The situation and probable future action dictate 
the rlistribution of troops in shelter areas. 

When contact with the enemy is remote, march 
considerations and comfort of the men govern dis- 
positions for the halt. In large units, troops are shel- 
tered as close to the route of marcji as practicahh' 
and are distributed in deptji to facilitate shelter and 
supply, and the anticipated order of march. 

Whm contact with the enemy is probable, tactical 
considerations govern the disiribiition of troops 
Frontages are increased but units remain echeloned 
in depth with all around security. Trains and units 
lacking adequate self-defense are concealed and dis- 
persed in protected areas, generally well to the rear, 
or with troops equipped for defense. 
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295. During pauses in combat, troops, while prepared 
lor all arouna defense, rest in position on the ground 
held. 

296. Based on ground, photo, or map reconnaissance, 
the commander selects and announces the shelter areas 
at the earliest possible moment. Quartering parties 
from each unit ilien proceed to the assigned areas 
to apportion, mark, and provide guides for the new 
areas so that units may march directly thereto without 
halting or congesting the main routes. 

OUTPOSTS 

297. An outfjost is a security detadimeni to |jroiect 
a resting coiimuuid or a defensive position against 
annoyance, sin prise, and observation by ground forces. 

293. Enemy capabilities, terrain, and the location of 
the main body determine the location and nature 
of the outpost. 

4 

299. A resting command provides all around outpost 
protection so disposed as to insure antimechanized, 
antiairborne, and antiaircraft security; to control 
roads; and, if practicable to deny artillery observa* 
lion. posts to the enemy. 

300. The strength and composition of an outpost 
\ary with the distance, mobility, armament, and atti- 
tude of the enemy; the terrain; die time of day; the 
size of the command to be secured; the degree of 
resistance desired; and the special tasks assigned. An 
outpost should be no stronger than is consistent with 
reasonable security. 

Patrols in close contact with the enemy and resisting 
detachments on avenues of approach provide econom- 
ical protection. 

In close le.rain and during periods of darkness oi 
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tow visibility, security forces are usually stronger and 
closer to the main body. 
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302. The general mission of each outpost element is 
to give warning and gain time for forces behind it. 

303. The missions of the reserve are to reinforce the 
troops in front, to couni;eraitack. or, if the outpost 

f 1* *. I I * - .1 •• 
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other supporting wea|X)ns are attached to supports 




as required. Supports are numbered consecutively 
from right to Iclt.^ 

305. An outguard varies in strength from four men 
lo a platoon, depending on its location and the num- 
ber of sentinels it is to furnish. Posts Jii a short distance 
from the support mav be held by weak outguards 
while important posts at a considerable distance 
must be held strongly. Outguards are numbered con- 
secutively from right to left in each support. (Sec 
FM 7-20 and other appropriate manuals.) 

Outguards must be ready for action at all times. 
When in close contact with the hostile outposts, the 
establishment of listening posts at night in front of 
the general line of observation is advisable. 

306. Sentinels to observe the foreground of an outpost 
position arc furnished by the outguards. These senti- 
nels have the mission of discovering hostile activity, 
giving the alarm in case of attack and carrying out 
other orders specifically prescribed for their posts. 
Sentinels arc generally posted in pairs. 

4 

307. Detached posts are established at critical points 
located beyond the limits of any support sector. The 
size and composition of a detached post may vary 
lietween wide limits depending on terrain and on the 
situation. 

508. Outposts conduct reconnaissance within the 
limits required by their security mission. More dis- 
tant reconnaisance is conducted by the higher com- 
mander. 

• 

309. Patrols execute reconnaissance in advance of the 
line of sentinels and in areas not covered by sentinels. 
Patrols also maintain contact between elements of 
the outpost. 
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^ 510 . Patrolling in front of the line of observation is 
increased at night or during periods of low visibility. 
Night patrolling requires systematic organization, care- 
ful preparaiion, and the coordination of advanced 
outpost elements with the activity of the patrols. 

311. During an advance, the outpost established at 
lialts is usually furnished by the advance guard. A 
new atlvance guard usually is designated when the 
movement is resumed. The outpost ordinarily stands 
relieved when the support of the advance guard passes 
the outpost area. 

312. During a retrograde mojiemcnt^ the outpost 
usually furnishes the rear guard, a new outjjost being 
posted from the main body when the command com- 
pletes the day’s march. 

313. When the command remains stationary for a pro- 
longed period, the outpost ordinarily is relieved at 
intervals of several days. 

314. The halt order of jhe commander of the troojjs 
assigns locations to the elements of the command, 
tlesignates the position to be held in case of attack, 
and contains instructions relative to security. This 
order either provides for an outpost under centralized 
control by naming the outpost commander and de- 
tailing the outpost troops or it requires column 
commanders to organize outposts for their commands 
In either situation, the commander of troops desig 
nates the general line to be held and the limits of 
the front to be covered by the outpost system. He 
indicates what action the outpost is to take if it is 
attacked in force, outlines special reconnaissance to 
be executed, indicates the approaches which are to be 
especially guarded, and regulates the signal communi- 
cation to be established between adjacent outposts. 
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He may direct the establishment of detached posts 
by the main body or by the outpost commander. 

I 

315. The elements of tlie outpost conceal their loca-’ 
lions and mo\cments from ground and air observa- 
tion. They prepare their positions for all around 
defense. They make the maximum use of long-range 
interdiction fires by artillery and auto|iiatic weapon:). 
7'hey attempt to deceive the enemy as to the true 
disposition of the main body. 

CAVALRY AND MECHANIZED OUTPOSTS 

316. Cavalry and motorized or armored units secure 
themselves by far-reaching reconnaissance and by 
depth of their dispositions in the bivouac area. 

When at a distance from the enemy and not pro- 
tected by other troops, they send out security detach- 
ments (companies, platoons) to hold adtical points 
on the routes of approach from the front, flanks, and 
rein. These detacliments preferably are posted along 
some protective terrain line 'that the «nemy will be 
forced to pass in his advance (defiles, streams, cross- 
ings) and provide for their own security by posting 
out-guards and sending out patrols. Additional out- 
guards are posted near the main body. 

In close proximity to the enemy, security measures 
approach a more continuous outpost organization. 
When the security troops occupy an extensive front, 
outpost sectors are assigned to the various security 
detachments. When necessary, . portions of the main 
body are held in readiness, for immediate action. The 
mobility of a motorized, or mechanized unit permits 
the location of its outpost at some distance from the 
main body. When there is danger^of attack, increased 
readiness for action is obtained for outguards and 
supports by liaving animals and vehicles ready for 
movement. 
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SECURITY MEASURES WITHIN SHEITER ARIAS 

317. Security in a shelter area is obtained by active 
and passive measures, . 

318. An inlwior guard is established to defend es- 
pecially valuable materiel such as ^uns or aircraft, to 
give the alarm in case of air, airborne, ground, or 
gas attack, and to enforce traffic, police, and camou* 
Itage discipline. 

in hostile territory, interior guards are made 
stronger. Guards for bridges and railway stations, 
searching parties for enemy wire and radio installa- 
tions, holding of hostages, closing roads to civilian 
traffic, and other special security measures often are 
necessary. 

319. Antitank and antiaircraft weapons arc emplaced. 
Antiaircraft weapons should not reveal the location 
of a concealed bivouac by premature fire. 

320. A highly mobile, aggressive force should be 
designated to provide antiairborne security. 

4 

321. One officer at each headquarters and in each 
company or similar unit and one noncommissioned 
officer in each platoon are constantly on duty to alert 
the command in case of attack. 

322. The area commander designates a rallying posi- 
tion and the route thereto for each subordinate unit. 
Intermingling or crossing of units is avoided. 

323. Passive measures are concealment, camouflage, 
dispersion, and cover. Individual cover is provided 
by digging fox holes. All troops should be impressed 
with the necessity of individual camouflage protective 
measures. 
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324. I'o aierl all the troops, the alarm is sounded. If 
the area commander decides to alert only cenuin 
troops, he notifies them by quickest means available. 

325. When alerted, each unit assembles and reports 
its readiness to the commander. In an alert, quiet 
and order are maintained. Each man must know 
where to go and what to do. 

326. On the approach of hostile aviation, the interior 
guard sounds the alariu if danger is immii*fnt. All 
troops take the prescribed antiaircraft measuu.>. 




CHAPTER 9 

TROOP MOVEMENTS 

GENERAL 

327. Troop movements are made by marching (by 
loot, animal, or motor^, by rail, by water, by air, anti 
by various combii|ations of these methods. The 
method to be employed depends upon the situation, 
the size and composition of the unit to be moved, the 
distance to be covered, the urgency of execution, the 
condition of the troops, and the availability, suit- 
ability, and capacity of the different means of trans- 
portation. 

328. For the organization of systems of transporta- 
tion, and circulation and control of traffic in the 
theater of operations, see FM 100-10. 

329. For tedinical and logistical data pertaining to 
troop movements, see FM 101-10. 

330. Motor transportation is employed extensively to 
increase the mobility of foot troops and conserve their 
strength. Air transportation is used for the movement 
'of troops for special purposes. 

331. A successful march places troops at their destina- 
tion at the proper time and in effective condition for 
combat. It is the task of commanders to reconcile the 
conflicting requirements of rapidity of movement and 
conservation of fighting power. 

332. The ability of a command to achieve decisive 
results on the battlefield depends in a large measure 
upon the marching capacity of the troops. While 
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mechanical meam 0^ itansp^^^ are employed exten- 
sively for troop movements, sustained mobility on 
or near the battlefield requires that all troo])s be 
Ahoroughly conditioned to march exertions; there- 
fore. fronv the lirst days of training, advantage is taken 
of every opportunity to perfect troops in marching. 

333. Special attention to the care of troops and the 
means of transportation is essential to successful 
marching. Commanders take the necessary measures 
prior to a march to place men, animals, and trans- 
portation in the best possible condition and exercise 
the necessary supervision during and after the march 
to maintain them in that condition. Troops are riot 
kept in column nor under arms any longer than 
necessary. Full use is made of available transportation 
to carry the rolls of the troops and the equipment and 
lo^ds of the animals in need of relief. 

334. Food and drink obtained from local sources arc 
regarded as contaminated and consumption is pro- 
hibited until approved by proper authority. 

4 

335. Extremes of weather constitute one of the great- 
est sources of hardship on a march. Thorough famil- 
iarity with provisions of FM 21—10 is therefore incum- 
bent on all concerned. 

MOVEMENT BY MOTORS 

336. The ability of a command to concentrate su- 
perior forces quickly at the decisive place and time 
will often depend upon its skill in the use of its 
organic motor transportation. Whether the normal 
loads of motor vehicles are advanced before or after 
the foot troops depends upon the nature of tliese 
loads and the tactical situation. The amount of or- 
ganic transjx>rtation which prudently can be diverted 
from its normal purpose to move foot troops depends 
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339. JiHUui inr>NcVi;tiiis may l)c combined. 




341. ' When combat is probable, special attention is 
given to the protection of the detrucking area, to the 
comjjosition of the tactical grouping moving in the 
first trip 4 and to the security of the zone of movement 
between the separate elements of the command. 



TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
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or their movenicnis by the same road are echeloned 
in lime. 




When contact with the cnem)j is probable, laciical 
consideration govern inarch dispositions. Coluinm 
are constituted in accordance wiin their tactical mis* 
sions. Adequate provisions arc made for security. . 

^service troops and kitchen and baggage trains may 
be held in a protected area and moved forward under 
cover of darkness. 



B43. A large unit advancing against the enemy is as* 
signed either successive objectives or a direction ol 
inovemeni, and either a /one or routes of movcniem. 

A large unit whose zone of movenicnt includes 
several routes ass%ns routes or zones to its component 
units in accordance with its plan of maneuver. 

344. When Ike enemy main jorces are distant, a large 
unit usually moves in a broad and deep forinatiou 
in order to retain the power of maneuver and to 
achieve the rapidity of movement essential to the 
initiative. Reconnaissance troops reconnoiter the as* 
signed zone of reconnaissance and gain contact with 
the hostile forces. Security against motorized and 
mechahized forces is provided in the zone of recon- 
naissance through the successive seizure of road centers 
and natural terrain lines by the aggressive action of 
mobile detachments operating well to the front and 
on unsupported Hanks. 

345. With the closer approach to the enemy, the zone 
oi reconnaissance becomes less extensive and less time 
is available to prepare for action. Readiness for combat 
requires a diminution in the depth of the formation. 
Columns are constituted in accordance with tactical 
missions. 

346; Commanders dispose their luctkal groujiings in 
order to permit flexibility of maneuver and readiness 
for deployment in the direction of the enemy. 

A lormation in depth provides*maxiniuni Ilexibility 
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ul maneuver but cldays deployment. It is the eabiest 
of all formations to ronirol, enables the commander 
to exert the maximum inllucnce in coordinating the 
action of the forces iniiiallv cntraecd. and assures the 

^ ' ' V - - - - 4 ' - O "C7 ^ ' 

avaUabHity of units intended for maneuver. 

A forniation in xvidth increases readiness for de- 
ployment in the direction of movement. Marlcu’ver- 
abiiity is restricted, especially after gaining contact; 
changes of direction arc difficult. 

A formation in which columns arc echeloned to a 
flank facilitaie.s maneuver and deployment to that 
flank and retains to varying degrees the advantages 
and disadvantages of both linear and columnar for- 
mations. 

I'he commander’s movement order prescribes the 
time and place of departure of his columns so as to 

^ ^ J f* j'-V «!>• A'lk-k * * ,#-V ^ w-k ^‘1 • . A 

J/IUUUUU UHJ Ji/llimLlUll cUIU JJICIUUIJ.^ MILII 111- 

stnictions perta brings to siibscquciu coordination as 
cah be foreseen. 

iSIovcments may be controlled by prescribing the 
hour when the head of the main body of the respective 
columns will continue the advance beyond the desig- 
nated terrain (phase) lines. These intermediate objec- 

tvfcfi’tf Ko I in rw rlvtt^inrr fVirb 

1 «ii mv- viu* wj. V4\4iiii^ 

movement. .Column commanders report promptly 
when these objectives are reached and at other desig- 
naiccl times. The imminence of contact with strong 
forces prcj)arcd for battle, the probable inequality 
in progress of the several columns, and suiuable terrain 
affording concealment, cover, and tactical advantages 
largely clcicrminc the length of bounds. 

Control of the movement may also be obtained 
without the designation of phase lines. Under this 
procedure, subordinates furnish periodic position re- 
ports and the commander issues his orders during the 
movement. - 



347. When coni.TCt with strong forces prepared for 
battle is imminenl, the commander assures himself of 
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cpiliitiiued qt tcmiiiv suitable lor subsec|uefu 

* niancuver unci prepares his command for coiid)ut. He 
cfKircUnates further advance by prescrjbing terrain 
lines that will be seized by the advance guards while 
the main bodies of the respective columns are suitably 
disposed for combat within supporting distance. Alter 
a inarch has begun, variations in echelon men t arc 
regulated by halting certain columns or by changing 
the duration of their rest periods. 

348. In an advance, commnndvn and their staff parties 
are well forward^ llie comnumder goes where he 
best can control the operation, usually with his prin* 
cipal column or witli the column along which the axis 
of signal communication is being established. Ordi- 
narily, the Gommandcr and his stall party move by 
bounds to successive locations where messages may 
be received and sent. . He may be accompanied by 
one or more of his principal subordinate ccjinmanclers. 

349. Signal communication between columns and 
with the superior commander is regulated ordinarily 
by standing operating procedure, su|r|)lemcnted as 
necessary by special instructions. Ordinarily the means 
employed are messenger and vehicular radio. Liaison 
airplanes may be used to maintain contact between 
columns and to report their arrival at successive march 
objectives. Full use is made of existing conunercial 
signal communications systems. 

350. A column comprises its security detachments, the 
main body, and the trains. The formation and move- 
juent of each of these groupings are regulated by a 
designated commander in accordance with instructions 
of the column commander. Distance Jjetween the 
groupings is regulated by the column commander. 

The maintenance of roads and the removal of 
obstacles require the presence of an eiioineer unit with 
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the advance guard or near the head of each principal ‘ 
column^ 

351. The order of march of a column of all arms ad- 
vancing against the enemy is dependent upon the ter- 
rain, the tactical situation, the mission of the column; 
and the relative mobility of the component units. 

The order of march of security detachments ordi- 
narily is prescribed by their respective commanders. 
The column commander prescribes the order of march 
of the main body. 

352. When contact with the enemy is possible, the 
order of march of a column composed of elements of 
approximately equal mobility is adapted to the re- 
quirements of security and to the, probable order of 
entry of units into action. 

Artillery is placed within the column in order to 
insure its protection but primarily to insure its avail- 
ability for early and adequate support of the security 
forces and the initial action of the main body. 

Antitank weapons must be disposed and employed 
in order to provide protection to the moving column. 
Antitank weapons are attached to security detach- 
ments. 

Motor vehicles required in the exercise of command 
and control of the column ordinarily advance by 
bounds in the interval between the main body and 
the security detachment. Other motor elements per- 
taining to stalF parties march at the head of t|ieir units. 

Trains are so placed in the column as to be available 
to their units when required. Trains not immediately 
required may be held in protected areas in rear and 
sent forward when the situation permits. 

353. Orders for troop movements must be issued suffi- . 
ciently in advance to permit preparation by the troops. 
For items lo be included in a march order, see FM 
101 - 5 . 
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354. The routes should be reconnoitered and marked 
prior to the commencement of the march. Timely 
measures are taken (or preparation of stream crossings 
and for the removal of obstacles and other possible 
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Careful examination is made of fords, bridges, and 
ice before attempting a stream crossing. 



355. Cross-country marches usually will be necessary 
~ ’ ✓ / * 

in the development and approach march preliminary 
to battle, or in the extension of a command for the 
purpose of diminishing ijLs v ulnerability to air attack. 
Overextension in depth is avoided by increasing the 
number of columns on the front of advance. 

In difficult terrain, foot and mounted troops con- 
stitute the elements of a command most capable of 
cross-country movement. 



356. With the approach of a column to close contact 
with strong hostile forces, it becomes necessary to aban- 
don the road and to develop the route column into 
a broader formation. The development of a large 
command is expedited by an advance in several col- 
umns. The area where development starts ordinarily 
depends upon the effectiveness of the enemy’s artillery 
fire. As a rule, time can be saved and losses avoided 
by detouring isolated areas under hostile observation 
or fire rather than by starting early development. 



357. The development of the column is effected by 
breaking the .single column into several roughly 
parallel columns, each of which is assigned a march 
objective. As contact with the enemy becomes im 
minent, these columns themselves are developed into 
smaller columns. 

Timp i«i fffnfrallv o-nin/»d in th/» ^‘v#»rntinn nf 

development by assigning the longest routes to the 
leading units of the column. ’ ' 
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i58. The result of the complete development of the 
command is to distribute the troops in accordance 
with the commander’s plan of action. 

'I'he development of a division usually terminates 
in the occupation of assembly positions by front line 
units preliminary to deployment for attack or defense. 

359. Assembly positions are so selected as to be, as far 
as practicable, screened from air and ground observa- 
tion and reconnaissance. Terrain which provides 
turn-arounds for motor vejiicles, natural protection 
against a mechanized attack, and accessible ground 
observation is desirable. The position should be such 
that the troops have at their disposal favorable lines 
of advance to their combat positions. When the ter- 
rain does not afforS concealment, the assembly posi- 
tion of a division in daylight is usually beyond the 
effective range ‘of hostile artillery. The assembly 
position is protected by antitank weapons and local 
security detachments. I'he artillery is so disposed that 
it can protect the occupation of the assembly position. 

360. Massing of units in close formation in assembly 
positions is avoided. Units are separated by sufficient 
intervals and distances to insure that concentrated 
targets are not offered to hostile air attack or artillery 
fire. Each unit makes its own provisions for local 
all-around security. 

361. M^hen a command executes its development un- 
der cover of darkness, all preparations for the maneu- 
ver are completed, as far as practicable, before dark. 
A covering force is sent forward without delay to 
gain contact with the enemy; routes of advance are 
reconnoitered and marked; if necessary artillery pro- 
tects the occupation of* the assembly position by' 
occupying suitable firing positions before dark or 
completing its preparations for night firing. In general, 
the provisions for night marches apply. 
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initial points, are stated ip the march order or in a 
march table accompanying it. 

When a large unit marches in several columns, the 
march order may hx an initial point for each column, 
or designate an Initial line to be reached or cleared at 
a prescribed hour by a specified element of each col- 
umn. When an initial line is designated, each column 
commander fixes an initial point and time of passage 
in such manner as to pass the initial line as prescribed 
in the orders of the higher commander. 



371. Commanders of subordinate units of a column 
consider the route to be followed in reaching the 
initial pGint, calculate the time required, and start 
their commands so that there will be neither delay 
nor waiting at the initial point or elsewhere. 



372. When several elements of a command marching 
by different routes are to join on a single road or 
when their routes of march cross each other, arrival 
at or clearing of the point of junction is so timed as 
to prevent interference between columns. 

When an unforeseen crossing of two columns occurs 
and no control personnel of a superior headquarters 
is present, the senior commander regulates the cross- 
ing, basing his action on the situation and the missions 
of the two columns. 



373. The time to be fixed for the start of the march 
depends upon the situation, the length of the march, 
and the time at which the troops must arrive at their 
destination. 

374. The rates ami Jengths of march vary with the 
situation, weather, time of day, character of the roads,, 
condition of the troops, nature of the terrain, and the 
obstacles that must be overcome. Average rates and 
lengtlu of march are given in FM 101-10. 

The elongation of a column varies with speed' of 
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movement, road conditions, weather, condition of the 
troops, and the march disposition adopted for anti- 
aircraft protection. 

In each march unit, the leading element under the 
direction of its commanding officer regulates the rate 
of march in accordance with instructions issued for 
the march. 

375. Motor columns may move in open or close col- 
umn formation at prescribed rates or by infiltration 
at high speed. (See FM 25-10.) 

♦ 

376. Ordinarily, troops keep to the right of the road, 
leaving the left free for passage of other traffic along 
th^ column. On muddy, sandy, or dusty roads, or 
♦ nen both sides of the road provide concealment from 
air observation,, or when attack by hostile combat 
aviation is probable, troops may be directed to march 
on both sides of the road, the middle of the road 
being kept clear for other traffic. 

377. Rest periods during a march are a necessity and 
are habitually taken at regular intervals to rest men 
and animals, to service vehicles, to adjust equipment, 
and for other purposes. Halts generally are regulated 
by standing operating procedure. Unit commanders 
are promptly notified of the time and approximate 
length of any halts not provided for in the march 
order. 

378. After the first halt, which. usually lasts 15 min- 
utes, columns containing foot elements halt 10 min- 
utes each hour; mounted troops halt from 5 to 10 
minutes each hour. The halts of motor columns are 
made every 2 or 3 hours. 

All march units of foot troops halt simultaneously 
and resume marching simultaneously; all march units 
of mounted, motorized, or armored troops may halt 
and resume marching simultaneously or successively. 
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At the siignal for the halt, units bear to the side of the 
road and troops fall out or dismount to rest. 7’he road 
must be left clear by units at a halt. 

Shortly before the termination of the halt, the com- 
mander of each march unit gives the preparatory sig- 
nal for the resumption of the march. Foot troops fall 
in, mounted men remount, drivers resume their seats. 
Each unit moves out at the signal of its unit com- 
mander. 

379. It is desirable to finish the day’s march early. 
However, the length of the march or the desirability 
of avoiding excessive midda^ heat may render it advan- 
tageous to make a long halt toward the middle of the 
day. 

At long halts, each unit or group moves to a pre- 
viously reconnoitered location in proximity to the 
route of march. Mounted units are located near 
sources of water supply. 

380. Men are not permitted to fall out during the 
march or to leave the immediate vicinity of their unit 
during halts, without the specific authority of an offi- 
cer of their unit. An officer-marches at the tail of each 
march unit. He is charged with keeping the unit 
closed up and with preventing straggling. He exam- 
ines men who fall out on account of sickness or sore 
feet. He gives them a written note to the surgeon or 
requires them to continue the- march. 

A small guard marches at the tail of each regiment 
and separate unit to control stragglers not admitted 
to the medical vehicle by the surgeon. 

' A detacliment of military police marches in rear of 
the combat troops of each column. It arrests men 
found absent from their units without authority and, 
except in cases of men apprehended for serious 
offemses, turns them over to their units at the first 
opportunity with a statement of the circumstances of 
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iheir apprehension. For 
military police, see FM I9~5. 
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unii marches at the tail of the unit. He examines 
men authorized to wait his passage. He admits them 
to the medical vehicle or authorizes them to place 
arms and equipment (in whole or in jjart) on that 
vehicle or other transportation provided for the pur- 
pose, or directs them to report to the guard at the 
tail of the regiment. One or more medical vehicles 
march at the tail of each regiment and similar unit 
for the transportation ofonen wlio become sick or dis- 
abled. 

For details concerning collection and evacuation of‘ 
casualties, see FM 100- 10. 



382. A vehicle which is compelled to halt moves oil 
to one side of the road and signals vehicles in rear to 
pass. Disabled vehicles are promptly removed from the 
road. 



383. Assemblies from march columns occur incident 
to long halts, occupatioq of assembly positions during 
development for combat, entrucking and detrucking, 
and for other purposes. ‘ The column commander 
selects the assembly area in accordance with the situa- 
lioh or instructions received. He allots portions of the 
area to component elements according to the situation 
and probable future action. Whenever practicable, 
arrangements for the occupation of the area are based 
upon detailed reconnaissance. 



384. Assembly areas may be announced in the initial 
march orders or during the course of the movement. 
In either case, subsequent arrangements are facilitated 
greatly by having representatives of the major units 
march near the head of the column. The column 
commaiider announces the location of his command 
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|K)St, and judicaie$ to the representatives of the major 
units their respective areas in sufficient detail to pre- 
vent congestion and delay in clearing the roads. Fhese 
representatives, alter reconnoitering their respective 
areas and routes thereto, meet their units and conduct 
them to their assembly areas. 

Provision is made for traffic control and security. 
(See ch. 7 and FM 25-10.) 

Roads are promptly cleared. This is expedited, and 
wear and tear on motor vehicles are reduced by pre- 
paring turn-outs at places where motor columns leave 
die roads. For this purpose, engineers equipped with 
bulldozers are especially useful. 

385. Special precautions are taken to avoid conges- 
tion and delay during the passage of obstacles and 
defiles. Provision is made promptly for antiaircraft 
protection. The massing of troops, especially in the 
vicinity of an obstacle or defile, is to be avoided. 

386. Fordable streams are reconnoitered and provi- 
sions are made in advance for avoiding confusion and 
unnecessary delay at crossings to include the regaining 
of distances and the preparation of additional cross- 
ings. 

When a road leads through swamps or quicksand or 
across a -stream with treacherous bottom, the limits of 
the road are marked or warnings are placed at dan- 
gerous points. 

J87. An engineer officer in charge of any bridge is 
responsible for its structural adequacy and the regula- 
tion of traffic on the bridge ana its approaches. In- 
structions issued by the engineer officer and the engi- 
neer bridge guard relative to the use of the bridge 
are strictly obeyed. 

March' commanders are responsible that vehicles 
exceeding liie maximum load capacity of the bridge 
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are C4t out ot the column for crossing at some other 
point. 

388. Foot troops crossing bridges march without 
cadence.* In crossing on a ponton bridge, mounted 
men lead their animals in column of twos; pairs of 
draft animals in front of the wheel pair are led; motor 
vehicles travel slowly, holding to the center of the 
bridge and maintaining the distance prescribed by the 
engineer officer. 

389. In the event of a tactical emergency occuring at 
or near the bridge, troops on the bridge and its 
approaches are evacuated as directed by the engineer 
officer in charge. 

390. In ferryhig operations, foot troops are first 
brought to assembly areas, under cover, in the vicinity 
of the embarkation point. Here they are organized 
into tactical groupings corresponding to the capacity 
of the means for ferrying. Engineer equipment needed 
for the crossing but not already at the river, is issued 
to troops at the final assembly area where instructions 
for embarking and disembarking and for conduct dur- 
ing the crossing are given. At the proper time, each 
tactical grouping is conducted to the point of em- 
barkation by an engineer guide. Movement from the 
final assembly area to the river is under the control 
of the engineer troops. 

On arrival at the embarkation point, troops enter 
the boat or raft in the manner directed by the engi- 
neer in charge. The engineer in charge is responsible 
for the arrangement of the loads and for handling of 
the boats. Individual equipment is loosened so that 
it may be removed easily. 

391. Vehicles may be ferried. While awaiting passage 
they are held under cover at a point where they will 
not block the approaches. Vehicles are loaded as di- 
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are secured by brakes and blocking. Horses may be 
crossed by swimming. In unloading, the debarkation 
point is cleared promptly. 



MOVEMENTS BY RAIL 



392. The general organization, operation, and control 
of rail transportation are discussed in FM 100-10. 

Check lists for ord.ers, and. entraining and detrain- 
ing tables are contained in FM, 10 1^-5. 'Fcchnical and 
logistical data pertaining to rail movements are con- 
tained in FM 101-10. 



393. For distances less than 150 miles, it is generally 
expedient to move an infantry division by motor 
transportation (organic or attached); for distances be- 
tween 150 and 350 miles, by forwarding vehicles over 
the highway while trooj>s move by rail; and for dis- 
tances beyond 350 miles, both troops and their vehicles 
by rail. Smaller units may be moved by rail over 
shorter distances. 

4 

394. Each unit will maintain a record of current 
transportation recjuirements for its movement as a 
whole and by separate units, including arrangement 
of trains and lists of supplies and equipage to accom- 
pany the troops under varying conditions. Units must 
be given timely notification of impending rail move- 
ments, in order to permit proper preparation. 

4 

.395. Orders directing the movement of a unit by rail 
designate the points at which the entrainment of the 
unit will take place, indicate the number of trains and 
the hours of departure, and state the detraining area 
or destination of the movement, when these are defi- 
nitely known and considerations of secrecy do not 
oppose. However^ the movement is frequently direct- 
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etl to a regulating station from which the several 
units are routed to detraining siaiions. 
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|K>iiii. Prmaiure emraiiung oi. pmonnci should be 
avoided. 



402* nrhe respomibilay of the entraining oiBcer 
ceases, and the respomibiiity of the cominander of the 
trumportation grouping (train commander) begins 
when entrainment is completed and the train has been 
accepted by the railway for movement. The train 
commander is responsible for die security, discipline, 
and administration en route but exercises no control 
over the operation of the train. 



^ • 

403. A representative of the command and an officer 
of the railway transportation service proceed to the 
detraining area in auvance of the troops or arrive on 
the train of the troop movement. I'he repre- 
sentative of the command cietermines the distribution 
of* the troops in the detraining area, in accordance 
with the commander's instructions. 

MOVEMENTS BY AIR 



404. Air transport may.be employed advantageously 
for moving* troops and suppliers at high speed. 

405. Troops transported by air are formed into tact- 
ical groupings which correspond to the carrying 
capacity of the available transport. These groupings 
are constituted according to their tactical missions and 
are landed in accordance with the requirements of 
security and in the order of their probable participa- 
tion in subsequent operations. 

406. Essential items of equipment, and personnel and 
equipment necessary to the exercise of command are 
distributed among the available airplanes. 

407. Security ol the landing area is essential to a sue* 
cesslul movement by air. Airborne troops may be 
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troops, see chapter 14. 
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408. Water transport is characterized by large per* 
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paratively slow speed. 



409. Waterborne movements are especially vuinerabic 
to attack by hostile air, sea. and undersea forces. They 
must be accompanied by special means for protection. 
irSTisporis nGmially iraVcl in coiivoy unucr navai 
command and with a naval escort. 



410. The ability of troops transported by water to 
land on any shore within a tireat ranae. facilitates 
surprise. 



411. Troops to be transported by water are formed 
into tactical groupings corresponding to the carrying 
capacity of the available transports. These groupings 
aj:fc..4;.Q W441 1 red , aoerv^jp^. ^o^ their tactical missions, 
and are landed in accordance with the requirements 
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pation in subsctjuem operations. 

The distribution of troops, equipment, and supplies 
throughout the transports of a convoy is dependent 
upon the contemplated operations upon landing. For 
landing operations on hostile shores^ it is essential that 
the combat loading insure that the organic and special 
equipmem and supplies to be used are readily avail* 
able on the same transport. Personnel and equip* 
*' ment necessary to the exercise of command are dis* 
tributed among the avaiial^e transports. 






412. For c^^rations by * troop$ landing * on hostile 
shores, see rm 31-5. . 
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SECURITY DURING MOVEMENT 



413 . Instructions relative to security may be included 
in a march order or may be issued separately In frag- 
mentary form. 

414. The early inlormaiion furnished by the recon- 
naissance elemeius becomes the first step in the secur- 
ity measures of the coimnand. 

Liaison and. direct comnuinication between recon- 
naissunce elements and security detachmeius will be 
habitual. 

Each column provides its own all-around seruriiy. 

415. Troops will not fire on any aircraft unless it is 
dearly recogni/ed as hostile, positively identified as 
hostile, or the aircraft attacks with bomlis gun fire. 
(See par. ' 27 1 .) 

416. Active means of protection affainst air attadi 
include fighter aviation, antiaircraft artillery, and 
organic weapons. 

417. Antiaircraft protection is employed at critical 
points along the route of march such as initial point.s, 
bridges or other defiles, detrucking areas, bivouac 
areas, and assembly areas. 

If sufficient antiaircraft artillery is available, some 
may be distributed within the column to supplement 
organic weapons. Troops must be thoroughly trained 
in antiaircraft fire and indoctrinated in the effective- 
ness of their organic weapons against low hying air- 
craft. 

418. Antiairhorne protection, particularly at bridges 

or other defiles, should be provided. Highly mobile 
forces are particularly effective again.st airborne 
troops. * 
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419. A coverinif force may be sem iorward eariy to 
secure critical terrain well to the front. 



420. Security along the axis of movement is )>rovitk*ci 
by an advance guard whose mission is to prcvxiu 
unnecessary delay of the main body, and to protect 
it against surprise and ground observation. The 
advance guard insures for the main body the time 
and * space required for its deployment for action. 
When contact with important enemy forces is made, 
the action of the advance guard* depends upon the 
plan for the employment of the main body. The 
advance guard commander is given early information 
of this plan. 



421, The strength and composition of an advance 
guard vary with the strength and mobility of the com* 
mand, its mission, the situation, the terrain, and the 
time of day. It should be no stronger than is necessary 
for security. Greater strength is required as the dis* 
tance from the enemy decreases. For large commands, 
it comprises components of all arms. Engineers, when 
attached are kept well forward in advance guards. 



422. Reconnaissance aviation may transmit urgent in* 
formation directly to advance guard commanders. 

423. Ample communication between elcmcnis of ihc 
advance guard and between the advance guard and 
the main body must be assured. 



424. The distance between the advance guard and the 
main body is sufficient to preserve lor the commander 
his freedom of action in the em])loyment of the main 
body, but is never so great as to expose the advance 
guard to defeat before assistance can reach it. Dis- 
tances are reduced at night, in close terrain, under 
conditions of low visibility and restricted observation, 
or when the advance guard is small. 




42 $* The advance guard accomplishes its mission by 
reconnoitering the terrain to the front and on each 
side of the line of marchi overcoming isolated hostile 
resistancer reconnoitering and preparing so Car as 
practicable the route of advance for the movement 
of the troops (removal of obstacles and mine fields, 
repair of bridges and roads). It recon norters those 
points which afford extended observation of the dis- 
positions of the main body, or which provide conceal- 
ment for hostile reconnoitering or harassing detach- 
ments. It seizes and holds important features of the 
terrain, particularly those diat will cover from hostile 
observation the deployment of tfie main body and 
provide good observation and defilade lor the employ- 
ment of the artillery. According to circumstances, it 
pushes back hostile covering detachments, or opposes 
an enemy advance in force long enough to permit the 
. main body m make its dispositions. 

426. The formation of an advance guard is such as to 
assure its own security and provide sufficient distribu- 
tion in depth and width for its maneuver. From front 
to rear, it is divided into highly mobile reconnaissance 
detachments, the point, the advance party, the sup- 
port, and the reserve. In small advance guards, the 
reserve may be omitted. 

427. The considerations governing the advance guard 
of a combined force of all arms apply also to the 
security of the more mobile forces, cavalry, armored, 
and completely motorized units. The principal mod- 
iheatioas. result from the superior mobility of these 
units. Advance guards operate at greater distances 
from the main body and with greater distances be- 
tween their own elements, The zone of reconnaissance 
is more extensive, both to the front and flanks, Close 
cooperation of reconnaissance aviation is of special 
importance. 
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428. When hostile resistance is met, the leading ele- 
ments o£ the advance guard deploy successively on a 
broader front. Prompt support of leading elements is 
necessary. Artillery occupies positions early and ren- 
ders fire support. Precautions are taken against infil- 
tration of hostile elements. 

429. When the command makes a long hale* during 
the course of a march, the advance or rear guartl 
establishes a march outpost, usually from the support. 
Units of the support occupy critical terrain features 
controlling the approaches, to the column, establish 
outguards at commanding points, and when necessary 
send out patrols. (See ch. 8.) 

430. When the Hanks of the command are not pro- 
tected by adjacent units, it will frequently become 
necessary to provide protection by the detail of a 
Hank guard, whose mission is to protect the marching 
column from ground observation and surprise from 
the flank, and in the event of an attack in force to 
provide the necessary time and space for the develop- 
ment of the main body. 

Wh'eh'llie Tiialn executes a flank march in 

proximity to the enemy, flank protection assumes great 
importance; a strong flank guard is detailed. The 
advance guard may be converted into a flank guard 
to provide the protection required by a change in the 
direction of march. (For further details of composi- 
tion and operation, see Field Manual of appropriate 
arm.) 

431. Ill order to complete all-around security, a rear 
guard is detailed with the mission of protecting the 
rear of the main body from surprise, harrassing action, 
attack, and hostile ground observation. (For the 
strength, mission, and operations of a rear guard for 
a retiring force, see chapter 12. For composition and 
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airborne troops dropped or landed in advmice. Sur- 
prise, boldness, and deiailed planning are the essence 
ot such operations. 





CHAPTER 10 

THE OFFENSIVE 

Section I. GENERAL 

OBJECTIVE 

433. An objective sometimes may be attained by 
maneuver alone; ordinarily it must be gained by 
battle. A sound tactical maneuver has a great influ- 
ence on the successful outcome of battle. 

434. The purpose of offensive action is the destruc- 
tion of 4he hostile armed forces. To facilitate the 
accomplishment of ihis purpose, the commander 
selects a physical objective such as a^ body of troops,, 
dominating terrain, a center of lines of communica- 
tion, or other vital area in the hostile rear for his 
attack. The attainment of this objective is the basis 
of his own and all subordinate plans. This objective 
should have the following characteristics: 

a. It’s capture must be posaible within the time and 
space limits imposed by the assigned mission. ’ 

b. Its capture should assure the destruction of the . 
enemy in his position, or. the threat of its capture 
should compel the enemy to evacuate his position. 

c. It should produce a convergence of effort. 

d. It must be easily identified. 

e. Its capture should facilitate contemplated future 
operations. 

435. The objective having been selected, all. compo- 
nents are directed in coordinated efforts towards its 
attainment. Actions which do not contribute to this 
purpose are avoided. 
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43$. Sound tactical maneuver in the offensive is diar- 
aeterized by a concentration of effort in a direction 
where success will insitre the attainment of the objec- 
tive, On the remainder of the front are used only the 
minimum means necessary to deceive the enemy and 
to hinder his maneuver to oppose the main attack. 

mCTDIRIITlAKI AC CADACC 
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437. In the offensive, troops are distributed into two 
or more principal tactical groupings: one or more 
main or decisive attacks in which the greatest, possible 
offensive power is concentrated to bring about a de- 
cision, and one or more secondary or holding attacks 
whose mission is to render maximum assistance to the 
main attack. 

Main attack groupings are designed to secure the 
objective and to destroy the hostile force. Secondary 
attack groupings are designed to hold the enemy in 
position, to fored him to commit his reserves |)ie- 
maturcly and to an indecisive location, and to prevent 
him from reinforcing the front of the main attack. 

438. In each tactical grouping, the mass of the avail- 
able means of combat is applied in a decisive direction. 

.439. Main attacks are characterized by narrow zones 
of action, strong support of .artillery, tanks, and other 
supporting weapons, effective support of combat avia- 
tion, and deep echelonment of reserves. 

m 

440. Secondary attacks are characterized by lack ol 
depth, reduction of reserves to the minimum, maxi 
mum fire power in the attacking echelon, and wide 
zones of action for the attack units. They will there- 
fore usually be assigned limited objectives initially. 

441. When it is impracticable to determine initially 
when or where the main attack is to be made, the com- 
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mander retains his freedom to act by disposing his 
forces in great depth, by holding out strong reserves, 
and by maintaining dose control of his supporting 
weapons. Mobility of general reserves permits the 
shifting of the location of the main attack to exploit 
the success of a secondary attack. 



442. Attacking echelons once committed to action 
lose their immediate availability for employment in 
the execution of other missions. Deployed and under 
fire, they can change front oply at the risk of incurring 
heavy losses. The commander can materially influence 
the course of an action once begun through the em- 
ployment of reserves, .fire support, and by coordina- 
tion with the air forces commander. 



443. In selecting the direction for the main attack, the 
terrain must be carefully studied. The choice of the 
front on which the main attack and the main efforts 
of subordinate units are made often is determined by 
the possibilities which the terrain offers for effective 
employment of artillery and meclianized units. 

Selection of the direction of the main attack is influ- 
enced also by the time available for movement before 
the attack must be launched. In situations where 
speed is essential, mobile units composed largely of 
armor may be employed. Such units should not be 
employed against strongly prepared positions protected 
by obstacles. 

Air superiority and effective coordination with com- 
bat aviation is aji essential part of any major attack. 



FORMS OF OFFENSIVE ACTION 
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and penetrations. 






445. In an envelopment, the main attack is directed 
againsi the flank or rear of the initial disposition of 
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the eiiemys’ main forces and toward an objective in 
rear of his front lines. It seeks to surround that jx)r> 
tion of the enemys* forces in front of the objective. Jt 
is assisted usually by a secondary attack directed 
against the enemys' front. 

A successful envelopment depends largely on the 
degree of surprise attained and on the ability of the 
secondary attack to contain the bulk of the enemy's 
forces. Surprise is secured by maneuvering to avoiti 
observation by the enemy and by deceiving him. Su- 
perior mobility increases the prospect of success. 

An envelopment avoids attacking on ground chosen 
by the enemy, and forces him to light in two or more 
directions to meet the convergintj: efforts of the attack. 
Every effort is made to strike the deieiiders^ flank or 
rear in order to avoid any part of his organized from. 
Such an attack minimizes losses, handicaps the de- 
fender's ability to meet it promptly, compels the de- 
fender to fij>-ht on eround chosen bv the attacker, and 

__ O ^ \ O ~ / ^ ■' 

produces decisive results. 



446. A turning movement is an enveloping maneuver 

^ A 

which passes around the enemy’s main force.s, to strike 
at sumc'wiLai poiiiL ticcp iij iiie iiostiie rear, xuc lorce 
making the maneuver usually operates so far from the 
secondary attack that the principal tactical groupings 
are beyond mutual supporting distance (the distance 
by which forces may be sej>arated and yet permit one 
to move to the aitl of another before it can be de- 
feated by an enemy force) ; hence, each grouping 
must be strong enough or mobile enough to avoid 
defeat in detail. VVhen conditions favor such action, 
all combat elements of the command may be em- 
ployed in the turning lorce, leaving only reconnais- 
sance elements confronting the hostile dispositions. 
The turning movement is adapted particularly to 
highly mobile commands, such as cavalry, armored 

miU lUUtuii/.cci aiici Lt uy an* 

craft. It is invariably employed by highly mobile 
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forceji in situations in which the vital objective in the 
hostile rear can be seized by such a maneuver belore 
u is necessary to involve the enveloping lorce in a 
major engagement with the enemy. Deception, secrecy, 
and mobility are vital to successful execution of a 
turning movement. 



447. When the enemy takes up a defensive position, 
the commander of the attacking forces should con- 
sider the possibility of turning ilie enemy out of his 
position and forcing him to withdraw and fight on 
ground more favorable to the attacker. 

Situations may occur, especially in the pursuit of a 
defeated force, in which the enemy can be forced by 
direct attack to take up a defensive position while a 
portion of the more mobile attacking forces executes 
a turning movement against his lines of communica- 
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448. A double envelopment is executed by three prin- 
cipal tactical groups, two enveloping attack forces and 
a secondary attack force. A simultaneous envelopment 
of both flanks generally requires considerable su- 
periority. 

The command seeking to attack by double develop- 
ment'must be deployed or capable of deploying on a 
broad front against an enemy on a much narrower 
front or with little capability or room for maneuver. 
The maneuver is executed bv fiehtiner a holdimr battle 

tA/iffi lA/Viilf* pnvf^lorMncr r\n Koih 
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hostile flanks. When mobile forces are available in 
reserve, they may complete the envelopment by an 
attack from the rear. When conditions favor it, this 

trvi o n 1 cKniilrl Kp ♦Ha 

cisive results it promises. After an initial envelopment 
of one flank, favorable conditions for passing to a 
double envelopment through the use of reserves may 
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the enemy in a disadvantageous situation. 
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449, The enemy’s preparations to meet an envelop* 
mem o| his flank ordinarily cannot he organised as 

defense of his front without sacriflcr 
ing the strength of his original front, especially if the 
envelopment "is launched from a locality deep on the 
hostile flank or rear. 

The defender strengthens an unsupported flank by 
reserves echeloned in depth and in width. When 
threatened with envelopment he moves them to meet 
the maneuver, if necessary reconstituting reserves from 
those portions of his front not heavily attacked. He 
may attempt to envelop the attacking forces, or to ex- 
tend his flank beyond that of the attack up to the limit 
of his strength. An attempt on the part of the attacker 
?o meet such hostile extension may lead to overexten- 
sion or to a dangerous separation of the enveloping 
forces from those making the secondary attack, it 
usually is better to take advantage of the enemy’s ex- 
tension and consequent weakness bv retaining a deep 
formation and tq penetrate his thinly held front than 
to overextend in an effort further to outflank the po- 
sition. When the enemy extends his position beyond 
the enveloDiner forces, particular attention must be 
paid to protecting the exterior flank by the use of 
the general reserves of the higher commander. 



450. When the situation does not favor an envelop- 
ment, the main attack is directed to penetrate the 
hostile front. Conditions which demand a penetration 
are enemy’s flanks unassailable or lack of time to make 
an enveloping maneuver, Conditions which favor a 
penetration are’ overextension of the enemy or terrain 
and observation favorable for more effective coopera- 
tion of the combined arms. Such an attack often can 
be organized more quickly than can an envelopment. 



451. In a penetration the main attack passes through 
some portion of the area occupied by the enemy’s 
marin forces and is directed on an objective in his rear. 
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U, is characterized by the complete rupture of the 
enemy’s dispositions; the seizure of the objective by 
dperations^ t^^^ gap; and the envelopment of 

one or both flanks ereated by the break-through. 

The essential conditions for success are surprise, 
suflicient fire power; especially artillery, to neutralize 
nhe area of penetration, favorable terrain within the 
hostile position for the advance of the attacking 
; troops, and strength to carry the attack through to its 
"objective. ' 



,452. In the penetration of a defensive position, the 
main attack is launched on a front wider than that of 
the contemplated break-through in order to hold the 
enemy in place on the flanks of the penetration. The 
attack on the remainder of the hostile front is designed 
5 to contain the enemy and prevent him from moving 
y. his reserves. 

The amount of artillery, mechanized units, and com - 
^bat aviation available largely determines the width of 

UlC uuiiL iji |JuncLi<iniJn. X 11c wiuci liic uuiiL ui |jcuc:- 

tration, the deeper it . can be driven and the moic 
difficult it will be for the enemy to close the gap.- The 
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action of , mobile reserves in seizing the objective and 
rolling up the hostile flanks. 

Xhf* orpatrst di.strihiitinn in dpnth i«i lilarprl r»nt^r>. 

site the prospective front of penetration. The dis 
iribution of troops provides for three separate 
impulses: a break through the hostile position, a wid- 
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both interior hostile flanks, and the seizure of the 
objective and exploitation of the success. 

The sequence of these impulses depends on the situ- 
ation. In some situations it is practicable through the 
. existence of weaknesses or gaps in the enemy’s from 
for mobile troops (armored, motorized, or cavalry . di- 
visions) to break through and to proceed straight to 
the objective, while operations of local envelopment 
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lind expioiiatlon xre performed by less mobile troops* 
In other sitiiations foot troops must break through, 
the^ more mobile troops being held initially in reserve 
and used later to operate through the gap created by 
the foot troops. 



45B. i he mission of the attacking echelon of troops 
is to break through the enemy’s dispositions tq a 
depth which will prevent the maintenance of the con- 
tinuity of his battie position, untii this mission has 
been accomplished, the attacking troops do not divert 
their strength to the. attack of the flanks of the gap. 
Hostile counterattacks against the flanks of the pene- 
tration are met by reserves, by the fire of the artillery, 
and by combat aviation. 

The missions of rolling up the ilanks of a gap cre- 
ated by penetration and of exploiting the break- 
through are assigned to reserves. Cavalry, armored, 
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the objective and for exploitation. Combat aviation is 
employed against hostile reserves and other important 
objectives to prevent reinforcement of the area under 
attack. Troops transported by air may be used to 
support these operations. 



454. In large commands, a penetration often is initi- 
ated by launching simultaneously two or more power- 
t'lil attacks fa muhiole oenetration^ aeainst weak 
localities on the hostile front. Strong localities are 
contained initially by secondary attacks. When the 
penetrating attacks have advanced sufficiently far, the 
interior strong localities are reduced by maneuver, 



and the penetrating attacks are united into a single 
main attack. The pinching out of strong hostile locali- 
ties often is facilitated by launching multiple pene- 
trations in converging directions. The doctrines 
applicable to a single penetration govern the organ- 
ization and conduct of a multiple penetration. 
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45S. Whether the maneuver adapted is an envelop- 
ment success will depend primarily 

on InteW^ energetic,, and coordinated execution- 
^his execution must be based on sound plan which 
is influenced iargeiy . by the objective and direction 
of the main attack. 

l^he doctrines which underlie the employment of 
the combined arms in the oifcnsive arc conservation of 
the combat power of troops in the attack echelon, 
provision of assistance for them to close with the 
enemy, and thereafter support of their attack until the 
enemy’s power of resistance is broken. 
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456. The frontage assigned to any unit in an attack 
varies with the mobility, type, of armament, mission, 
and combat power of the unit, the terrain, the amount 
of fire support available, and the probable hostile re* 
sistance. As a general guide, an infantry battalion at 
full strength ill a main attack seldom is assigned a 
frontage less than 500 yards or more than 1,000 yards 
measured on the front of the hostile position. In the 
development or in a secondary attack, frontages up 

to 2,000 yards may be assigned. 

1 

4$7. Units are distributed in depth to provide flexi- 
bility of maneuver, continuity in the attack, and 
security. For infantry units, depth of formation for 
combat rather than a wide extension of front is* neces- 
sary in the initial deployment since the progress of 
batde will call for maneuvers that cannot be clearly 
foreseen. This condition can be met only by initial 
distribution in depth. 

Laterally the^distribution of troops in attack is gov- 
erned principally by the scheme of maneuver. It is 
influenced also by the relative advantages offered by 
different sections of the terrain. When the situation 
requires an unusuaily wide extension of the command. 
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the increaiie is eltecied by widening the gaps between 
units. 

RESERVES 

458. The initial strengtli and location of the reserve 
will vary with its coniemplatcd missions, the type of 
maneuver, possible hostile reaction, and clarity of the 
situation. After the attack is launched the reserve and 
ihe ^res of supporting arms are the principal means 
available to the commander for shaping the course 
of action and for enforcing a favorable decision. 

The primary tfiission of the reserve is to enter the 
action offensively at the proper place and moment to 
clinch the victory. Hence its initial strength and lo- 
cation are controlled largely by the maneuver to be 
executed. 

459. In a penetration the reserve must be large 
enough to exploit the break-through by enveloping 
one or both of the flanks created and by operating 
(deep in the hostile rear. 

460. In. an enyejopment the reserve must be large 
enough to extend the envelopment or to exploit a 
^uccessful enveloping action by operating against the 
hostile rear. To favor the envelopment the reserve is 
disposed toward the flank enveloped. 

* 

461. .When open flanks exist or when there is danger 
of a hostile threat, some reserves are disposed to meet 
dangerous contingencies. This situation will fre- 
(juently be met by echelonment of these reserves to 
provide depth in at least two threatened directions. 

462. When the situation is relatively clear and enemy 
capabilities are limited, the reserve may consist of a 
•vmall fraction of the command disposed to favor the 
maneuver.. When the situation is obscure, the reserve 
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nmy consist iniujiJly of the bulk of the conunand, 
centrally located and prepared to move to any point 
on the front or flanks. 

463. The location of the reserve should combine a 
maximum of protection for itself against hostile ob- 
servation and air and mechanized attack with a road 
net which facilitates rapid movement to any point of 
possible employment. Motor vehicles should be held 
available for the movement of reserves lacking or- 
ganic means of rapid movement. 

464... Choosing the proper time at which the reserve 
should be used is often the commander*.s most difncuii 
and most important decision. . 

Nevertheless, at the decisive moment of action every 
man that can be used to advantage must participate in 
the battle and the reserve must be launched without 
hesitation. As far as practicable the reserve is sent by 
complete units. Reinforcement by driblets is avoided. 
Commanders endeavor to reconstitute reserves from 
troops which the course of the action has made avail- 
able. 



COORDINATION 

465. The commander is responsible for coordination 
of' the action of all elements of his command. 

466. In all cases the highest degree of coordination 
permitted by the situation and time element is sought. 
The considerations discussed below are applicable in 
general to situations in w'hich thorough coordinatiort 
can be prescribed. In other situations they are applied 
to the degree practicable. 

467. Against a strong enemy, a decision to develop 
and deploy for attack directly from march columns 
risks loss of control and sacrifices some of the capabili- 
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tivjji of atht?r .sup j;)or ting, wcappiibi. 

AivaitacK in siuiation may be best organiiecl 

artcl coordinated; bv asseiTibiy ^ 



Fmhi !i .marrii • fnrmri tiriii rhf» 
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body for a ccorciinatcd attack by as- 



veJlop.s ine uiarn 
signing march object ivc.s to the larger units, usually 
the assembly positions they are to occui)y. and routes 
or zones of advance thereto. The development order 
animunce^ .the missions, of units already ena;aged, ihc r 
mlssioas of the artillery, the dispositions, of the main 
body, the security. measures to be taken, and instruc- 
tions for further reconnaissance.. It prx>vides for essen- 
tial administrative details so that the necessary 
preparation.s can be made, instructions given in the 
development order are as complete as po.ssibic so that 
the attack, order may be brief. For movement to as- 

c^i'i'iKli/ i'\r^c I r ir\nc an/’l rliirinrr 

see paragraphs 355—361, and 428. 
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469* .The location of assembly positions is dependent 
on several factors. Darkness, cover from observed 



hostile artillery fire, a thorough knowiedtJ^e of the situ- 
ation, and a plan pf attack already decided favor ad- 



vanced. positions located in conformity with the plan 
of maneuver. Conditions the reverse of these require 
the selection, of assembly positions well back. 



Units of Jiigh. mobility such as tanks, cavalry, and 
armored forces may complete their development and 
preparations for battle at greater distances from the 

firr^nf 

AAV.'sIAAAV. 



, If the plan of attack involves an enveloping maneu- 
ver, the assembly position of the enveloping force is 
set off at a sufUcient interval from the troops in the 
secondary attack to' preclude interference between 
units when deployed for attack. 



470. Subordinate commanders assigned assembly po- 
sitions may in turn .assign more, advanced assembly 
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operations to combat teams or task forces, and issue 
orders to those units to develop and attack. 

475 .' Subordinate units to be deployed for attack ordi 
narily are assigned a zone of action, a line of departure, 
and a direction of attack or an objective. Zones of 
action regulate the limits for battle reconnaissance 
and combat of the unit. It is not necessary that troop 
formations extend across the entire zone of action of 
a unit, as part of the zone of action can often be cov- 
ered by fire, by small patrols, or by both. A pre- 
ponderance of force on any particular pan of the front 
is obtained by varying the width of the zones of action 
of subordinate units. 

Zones of action are defined by designating their 
lateral boundaries or by the assignment of a front of 
deployment and the designation of the lateral limits 
of the objective. An open flank ordinarily is not 
bounded. In some situations, the designation of the 
objective is sufficient to indicate the zone of action. In 
large units the designation of objectives and bound- 
aries may be made from the map; in small units . these 
designations, are made on the^ ground. Poitiis desig- 
tinted should be easily identified on the ground. 

• Zones of action should extend through ihe depth ol 
the hostile jxisition at least as far as the location of 
the hostile artillery and reserves, more deeply if the 
situation is definite. Important localities and terrain 
corridors commensurate with the size of a tactical unit 
should lie wholly within the zone of action of that 
unit. If it- is desired that an adjacent unit render 
special assistance to another in the attack, this assist- 
ance should be clearly stated. During the progress of 
combat and especially when reserves are. (ommitted 
to action, appropriate changes in zones of action are 
made. 

f To take advantage of favorable routes of approach, 
units may move temporarily into adjacent zones. Such 
inovemeui must not interfere with the action of 
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adjacent uniui or reiult in a dangerous massini; of 
troops. The emplacement and movement of artillery 
and other supporting weapons in zones of action 
tidjacent to tlte zone of the units they support are per- 
missible, but must be carefully coorciinated. (See par. 

m.) 

I'he battalion is ordinarily the smallest unit which 
IS assigned a zone of action. Smaller units are usually 
.issigned directions and objectives. 

When lateral boundaries are not clearly defined they 
^rc supplomciucd by assigning compass directions of 
attack, ihts is particularly imponatu in small units. 

When tactical groupings arc separated initially by 
wide intervals and the direction of their subsequent 
maneuvers cannot be foreseen, designation of a bound- 
ary between them may be withheld until a later phase 
of the action. In such situations it frequently will be 
necessary to establish a limiting line between them for 
coordination and control of their supporting fires. 

476. A line of departure usually is designated from 
which the attacking troops are laundicd at the pre- 
scribed hour or separate *lines of departure, and hours 
are assigned to the several attacking units. The pur- 
pose of the line of departure .is to coordinate the ad- 
vance of the attack echelon so that its elements will 
-strike the enemy in the order and at the time desired, 
riiis line should be recognized easily on the ground 
and should ‘be approximately perpendicular to tlic 
direction of attack. 

477. The time of attack is the horn* at which the at- 
tack is to be launched. If a line of departure is pre- 
scribed, it is the hour at which the line is to be crowed 
by the leading elements of the attack. It is deiejrmincd 
by the time required for commanders to make the 
necessary reconnai^'^aiKe. ppparc plans, and issue 
orders; for the cooperating a>ms to coordinate their 
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plans ; and tor attack edielou to organize its attack 

and move to po ; 

The secondary attack may be launchfd prior to the; 
inain'attack to force the em^my to commit the greatest 
possible poriion of his forces against i hat^ atiai k, or 
rhe main and secondary auacks may be launched' 
simultaneously. . 

Unity of effort is promoted' by assigning subordinate 
units objectives which insure mutual support and by 
prescribing where and in what direction subordinate 
units are to make their main effort. The combat ac- 
tion and direction of augck taken by subordinate com- 
manders must be sudi as to build up the main effort 
, in accorcLince with the scheme of mancuvei of the 
superior commander. ' 

The commander must endeavor constantly to pre- 
vent the attack from breaking up into a series of 
uncoordinated combats. ^ 

’ 478. The degree of surprise attained is dependent in 
a large measure on the coordination and timing of the 
measures taken to deceive the enemy. Ruses, demon- 
strations, feints, and other measures for deception 
executed at the wrong titnc.and place will be obv ious 
to an alert enem^ and will warn him of the impending 
attack.; Superior mobility and speed of execution may 
be determining factors in achieving surprise. 

479. The best guarantee for success in the attack is 
effective cooperation between the troops in the attack 
echelon, the supporting artillery, and combat aviation. 
The superior commander coordinates the fire support 
of his artillery with the plan of maneuver of the at- 
tacking troops. 

The ground and air commanders must plan the at- 
tack jointly. The efforts of ground and air units must 
be coordinated closely to insure success of the theater 
commander’s scheme of maneuver. 
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480. To assure dose cooperaton with the attacking 
troops, uniti assigned to direct support of 

designated units niiainiain constant coniiccticn with 
supported units through common command posts or 
b\viiaison aaems, Orclinarilv an artillery battalion is 

# W ■ / 9 

placed in direct support of an infantry regiment or a 
cavalry brigade. Cooperation is facilitated by habitual- 
ly associating the same units on the march and in 
combat. 



481. The command post of the division artillery is at 
or in the proximity of the division command post. 
The same rule applies in th^ case of the senior artillery 
commander of a smaller force of combined arms. 

Initially both the command post of the artillery and 
of the supported unit are located together. Locating 
command posts together is a respopsi billy of both com- 
manders. If separation of command posts becomes 
necessary during the course of action, the artillery com- 
mander establishes liaison and maintains signal com- 
munication with the commander of the supported 
unit. 
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the supporting artillery commander of the situation, 
his plan of auack, and the artillery support desired. 
The supporting artillery commander informs the sup- 
ported commander of tJie terrain features essential for 
artillery observation and those that' must be seized 
during the advance to obtain essential observation, 
the terrain which the artillery commands with obser- 



vation and ure, at^d the means by which the artillery 
can most effectively support the attack. (See par. 509.) 

Based on this exchange of information, the asso- 
ciated commanders arrange the plan of fire support to 
be given by the artillery during the attack. 

The artillery commander must comply with ihe re- 
quests of the supported unit commander to the limit 
of his capabilities, subject only to orders received 
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l^roni iiigiicr guthoirity. If ne rcc'^ivcs « nre nnssiuii 
which conflicts with the needs of the supported, troops, 
he reports the situation to the commander ordering 

rltA mivclrm anri rhf>n rrkrrm)i<3<c. wirh rhp 

% • • ^ « «« • • V*- WW • «*«« « w Vr 

decision. If the urgency of the situation precludes 
this report, the artiiiery commander acts on his own 
initiative in accordance with his knowledge of the 
situation, reporting, his action to his superior at the 
first opportunity. 

A liaison section is assigned to each supported in- 
fantry battalion or cavalry regiment. A mutual obliga 
tipn rests upon, tuc comuianciers oi supportcu anci 
supporting units that liaison once established is main> 
lained. It is essential that the supporting artillery 
know at all times the location of the leading elements 
of the attack echelon and be kept informed of the 
plans of the supported unit. 



483. The fire of other supporting weapons is coor- 
dinated with that of the artillery. The fire of these 
weapons supplements the artillery fire of direct sup- 
Dort chiefiv bv eneacinc tarerets in the immediate fore- 
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orrniinft whn«p npii rraliya r ion hv artillerv mio-hr 
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on which artillery fire cannot be placed. 



484. Early and adequate joint planning is necessary 
in order , to obtain close coordination of the ground 
force elements and combat aviation, which are em- 
ployed in the attack. The first objective of this com- 
bat aviation is those hostile elements, the destruction 
or neutralization of which will contribute ihost toward 
vt ciir/'Pssfill attack. Ourina battip rnmbat avialion fK 






especially useful as a means, immediately available 
through the air force commander, to exploit a success, 
in correct an adverse ground situation, to attack hos- 
tile reserves or reinforcements, or to aid friendly 
ground troops in overcoming unex(>ected resistance. 
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485. For cooperation between the air and ground 
command concerning air Operations on or about the 
battle area, see FM 31-35 and 100-20. 

486. An integration of the attack into a unified whole 
requires complete coordination and cooperation, prior 
to and during the operation, between supporting 
tanks, artillery, and combat aviation. (See chs. 2 
and 16.) 

497. Because of the difficulty of establishing^ and 
maintaining effective chemical concentrations in mo- 
bile operations, use by the attacker of chemical agents 
other than smoke is limited. Smoke must be carefully 
employed in respect to both time and space and must 
be closely coordinated with other supporting fires and 
with the action of tanks and ppporting aviation. Un- 
der favorable conditions of wind and weather, smoke 
is used to conceal the approach of the attack by blind- 
ing hostile observation posts, antitank guns, and in- 
fantry supporting weapons. It is especially useful 
during short periods when troops must cross exposed 
ground. ‘ 

i • ' . . 

488. As soon as die commander has made his decision, 
he completes his plan of attack and issues his attack 
order, wherein he prescribes the necessary coordina- 
tion for the action. (See FM 101—5.) 

439. When conditions limit the ability of the com- 
mander to exercise a timely and direct influence on 
the action, the initiative of subordinates must be re- 
lied upon to a great extent. The commander issues 
less detailed orders to those tactical groupings over 
whose action he can not exercise a direct inlliience, 
and attaches to them the means necessary to accom- 
pliih their tasks. He remains with and personally di- 
rects the action of the troops whose mission is of 
decisive importance to the action. This method of 
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coiiciucting an operauon h most prevalent in pursuits, 
in opening phases of a meeting engagement, during 
crises of battle, and in envelojjnients in which the 
main and secondary attacks are separated by wide 
intervals. The greatest degree of coordination possible 
is prescribed initially; complete coordination is ac* 
complished as soon as the course of action permits. 
(See* par. 128.) 

490. Coordination is assured by command and staff 
visits to subordinates to see that orders are understood 
and are being carried out. 

SecHon II. ATTACK IN WAR OF MOVEMENT 

491. A meeting engagement is a collision between two 
opposing forces en route. A tactical situation which 
develops on first contact may have a strong influence 
on the course of the subsequent action. A great ad- 
vantage, therefore, accrues to the force which first com- 
pletes effective preparations for combat. Action 
cannot be delayed awaiting the result of detailed re- 
connaissances. Prompt estimate of the situation, quick 
decision, and prompt action are essential for success. 

492. As soon as the, prospect of contact becomes ap- 
parent, the superior commander initiates plans for 
the operation and disposes his command to facilitate 
rapid entry into action. (See par. 1040 for missions of 
armored units.) Information gained by the recon- 
naissance agencies during the advance affords a basis 
for the commander’s preliminary disposition, and may 
enable him to determine the general line of engage- 
ment and the plan of attack. 

* As a rule, however, the enemy's intentions will re- 
main obscure and seldom will be clarified until after 
the initial engagement. When timely information is 
lacking, subordinate commanders are relied upon to 
exercise their initiative and make important decisions 
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495. The advance guard performs its mission m.osi 
effectively when, after possessing itself of essential ter- 




min teaiureSr it Is^ 

Qi the main a broad front, 

opens Ipng range lire on enemy columns to force their • 
.early deployment, and interdicts the principal routes 
of aDproach; 

Tne advance guard is strongly reinforced by ar- 
tillery from the main body. It is reinforced by other 
elements of the main botly only when the situation 
clearly demands it. 

A9S* Cavalry after withdrawingjfrom the front of ad- 
vance-guard irifantry may be employed on the Hanks 
to screen our own dispositions, to execute further re- 
connaissance or harassing action against the hostile 
flanks and rear, or may be held in reserve. 

497. * The speed of modern offensive operations de- 
mands that supporting artillery be prepared to react 
immediately with fire when opportune targets are 
presented. To do this, observation and gun positions 
must be as far forward as possible. 

Early entry into action of the bulk of the artillery 
is essential to protect the development, to give support 
and cohesion to the advance-guard action, and to gain 
an early superiority over die hostile batteries. 

It may be necessary for a portion of the artillery to 
occupy temporary firing positions to insure that troops 
do not come under fire without artillery protection. 

498. The artillery preferably is deployed initially to 
protect the development and support the attack from 
the same position areas. When initial positions are 
•too distant, the artillery in direct support must dis- 
place forward to. assure dose support of the attack 
echelon. 

499. In accordance with his estimate of the situation, 
the commander develops the main body and organises 
a coordinated attack; strikes directly from march 
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coluinm wuh pan ol his command while organuing a 
more coordinated Wow with the remainder; or attacks 
with his whole force from march columns as units be- 
come available, the latter an uncoordinated piecemeal 
commitment. (See pars. 467-469 and 489.) 

500. While the main body is developing for its at- 
tack, units in contact with the enemy execute a con- 
current phase of the maneuver, the development of the 
enemy position. Their ^nission is to determine the 
strength and dispositions of the enemy, the location of 
his flanks, artillery, and local reserves, in order to 
provide a picture of the enemy’s situation upon which 
the commander can base a workable attack plan. This 
mission should be accomplished early to avoid loss of 
time in launching an attack because of faulty or in- 
adequate intelligence. 

The commander of each attack unit directs its ad- 
vance in the assigned zone of action to cross the line of 
departure at the prescribed hour. Each attack unit 
reconnoiters its zone of action and supports the recon- 
naissance elements with* its supporting weapons. To 
keep troops in hand prior to contact, a base unit is 
usually designated on which other units regulate their 
advance from one terrain line to the next. Terrain 
features which afford extended observation, or which 
are otherwise of tactical importance, are the objectives 
of each bound. 

501. Regardless of whether the attack is launched 
from assembly positions or directly from march col- 
umns, the method of approach to the hostile position 
is the same. Each battalion of the attack echelon 
moves to the most advanced position in which it can 
make its final preparations under cover from small- 
arms fire. 

502. Whether an offensive battle is the result of a 
meeting engagement or is based on the attack of an 
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Section !|L ATTACK OF AN ORGANIZED POSITION 

PRELiMINARY OFCRAtlONS 



503, Ordinarily the defender will aitcmpt to screen 
his main position and deceive tlie aUacRer regarding 
his dispositions by the employment of covering Imccs. 
A thornijurh rf*ct>nnaissance of tlic lujstilc nositicni anti 
its foreground is of primary imporiance. This recon- 
naissance seeks to determine the location, dcpili, and 
extension of the hostile position, the hostile occupa- 
tion of the position, contaminated areas, the location 



of the hostile artillery, and natural and ariHicial tank 
obstacles. It involves a tiiorougM study of tlie map 
and air photographs of the enemy's combat /one, and 
the use of available air and ground reconnaissance 



;if>rnrms. 
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504, If reconnaissance and advance detachments fail 
to establish definitely the hostile main position, the 
leading troops are reinforced strongly by artillery and 
other supporting troops. The reinforced leading 
troops execute a reconnaissance in /orce against critical 
Doints in the enemy’s outpost "/one to drive in the 
enemy's covering forces and determine the liostilc 
main position. Their mission is to seize the terrain 
which will permit the proper deployment of the com- 
mand and permit observation of the hostile battle 
position. 

When the leading troops finally encounter a wcil- 
oraanized system of defensive tires of hostile artillery 

V.# ^ 0 

and other supporting weapons it may be taken as a 
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reliable inUiauion ihut the hostile battle position has. 
been ioad toil. The leading troops establish themselves 
on ll^- eriiital cover the movement of the 

artilUry to positions to sup[x>rt the attack. 

505. Ihuing tjicse preliiiiinary operations, cavalry 

and oiJikr seek to locuiu ific Hanks of the hostile 

position. cadi eleuients are protected 

hostile t;oui\^eruhack ' by strong supjjorting; fires' and 
by the presence pf other units moved to concealed 
positions within'supporting distance. Tl^e remainder 
of the command is held in readiness be 

of effective hostite artillery lire, htc^^ 

are taken to protect it against air attack ^nd attack by 
mechanized units. ' , 

506. Reconnaissance is continued to obtain informa- 

tion as a basis for the conduct of the attack. This 
reconnaissance provides more detailed information fojj 
the assignment of objectives and as a basis for the 
plan of fire of the artillery and the other supporting 
weapons. ’ 

Reconnaissance of the terrain must determine the 
most favorable routes of approach to the hostile posi- 
tion, the nature and strengtli of obstacles, location and 
extent of mine fields, and the possibilities for employ- 
ment of medianized units. 

Air photographs of the hostile main position are 
distributed to subordinate commanders. 

The terrain over which the attack must pass is 
studied on the ground and from air photographs to 
determine the areas which the defender has organized 
for defense and can cover with defensive fires, and the 
areas in which the attacker can advance best by Hank- 
ing fire and maneuver. 

Artillery conducts reconnaissance to determine the 
possibilities of artillery observation and fire, and the 
location of its firing positions and the routes of ap 
proach thereto. , .... .... ... 
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S07. Petermimtion of the weak /joints in tW emmy 
dispositions is of vital importancei By ^re^of artillery 
and other supporting wca(>on$ delivered from dilierent 
directions^ anti by feints and raids, effort is made to 
ascertain the enemy’s dispositions and his plan of 
defensive fires. Against an aggressive enemy a series 
of -attacks may have to be launched before a weak 

KM\r\r tc 

' . . ' - v ^ 

• ^ - i 

,;|j|lEPARATIONS fOR ATTACK 

§08. Based oh the estimate of (he situation, tiic main 
attack is made either as an envelopment or a pcnetra- 
'tion. A carefully coordinated attack is required. Or- 
ders are issued for the preparations for the attack and 
for the measures for secrecy and deception to be 
adopted. 

Preparations for the attack include the completion 
^ of . the. signal communication system, organization of 
the command for combat, provision for ammunition 
supply, and the regulation and, coordination of sup- 
porting fires of all arms. During this period, combat 
aviation is employed to gain and ihaintain air superi- 
ority and to prevent the movement of reserves and 
supplies into the area. 

Special consideration is given during the preparation 
to measures designed to insure the continuity of the 
attack. Adequate provision is made for placing in 
readiness the, necessary material and engineer units to 
clear paths through mine fields and other obstacles, 
to assist the advance of tanks and heavy weapons, and 
for .the construction of roads connecting our own 
system with that of the enemy. 

All preparations for the attack are completed as far 
as practicable before the occupation of final assembly 
positions. Preparatory measures likely to betray the 
imminence of the attack are carried out secretly or 
.are deferred as long as possible. 
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»md routes of appruach are recoanoitered, marked, and 
prepared. - 



511. The first mission of the artilleiy is to protect the 
movement into and the assembly positions of attack 
units. Uuring this phase; hostile artillery and obscr* 
vaii<)ii posts const! tu te its pri nciple targets. Registra- 
tion fires should be so conducted as not to disclose, the 
impending attack. The artillery gives special consid- 
eration to those .measures which will attain surprise 
in the opening of effective fir.e, gain fire superiority 
over the hostile artillery, and concentrate the mass of 
its fire on the decisive objectives. 






512. Artillety positions slxc selected so that fire can be 
concentrated on the. objectives of the attack. Defilade, 
concealment from air reconnaissance, and proximity 
to .observation are sought. Sufficient time must be 
allowed for the preparation of firing data, establish- 
ment of signal communication, and organization of 
the artillery ammunition supply. . ^ 

Artillei7 usually moves into position by echelon. 
The movement is frequently wholly or partly executed 
at night. Units assigned to positions screened from 
hostile air reconnaissance are moyed first. The move- 



ment of artillery is regulated to avoid interfering with 
the attack echelon in its occupation of final assembly 
positions. Long-range artillery is placed well forward 
to be able 40 take under fire the most distant echelons 
of the defender's light and medium artillery. 



513/ Buring the advance of the attack echelon from 
assembly powtions, the hostile artillery constitutes the 
principal target of bur artillery fire. Superiority over ^ 
the hostile artillery is indispensable for the success of 
the attack. It rarely can be attained after the attack 
is launched. 

Located hostile batteries are silenced early in the 
artilievy action. 1 heir neutralization is maintained by 
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a portion of the artillery in order that tlie mass may 
be cmplo)ed on other missions, until again required 
lor couhterbattery lire as new hostile batteries arc 
located. If counterbattery hre is unable to gain supe- 
riority over the hostile artillery, neutralization of the 
hostile observation just prior to the attack is of great 







514. Artillery fires prior to the hour of attack may be 
limited to normal fires already in progress or the attack 
may be preceded by an artillery preparation. 

^'he duration of the preparation .varies with the 
situation. .A prolonged preparation Is destructive of 
surprise and gives the enemy time to take counter- 
measures. Tlie length of the preparation is influenced 
also by the extent to which tanks are to participate in 
the attack and the role assigned to them. The duration 
of the artillery preparation may vary from 15 minutes 
to several hours. 

The nature of the . artillery preparation depends 
upon its mission. Concentration of effect is greatly 
favored by dividing the preparation into phases. 

The object of the first phase of the preparation is 
to neutralize the defender’s artillery, destroy the most 
important hostile agencies of command and .fire con- 
trol, isolate the defender’s forces from* the rear, disrupt 
assembled hostile mechanized forces, and, protect our 
troops from the enemy’s counterpreparation fires. 
Artillery fire of the first phase comprises counterbat- 
tcry fire; destruction fire on command posts, observa- 
tion posts, and signal communication installations; 
interdiction and destruction fire on enemy routes of 
communication; destruction fire on mine fields and 
hostile obstacles; and concentrations on the hostile 
defense areas and assembled mechanized units. 

In the subsequent phase of the preparation, sufficient 
artillery continues counterbatlery fire to maintain 
neutralization of the hostile artillery. The fire of tlie 







mass of the remaining artillery is concentrated on the 
hostile defense areas. 

515. During the preparation, supporting weapons fire 
on sensitive points in the zone of resistance. Massed 
air action on the immediate front selected for the 
main attack may be used to soften resistance. Combat 
aviation is concentrated against signal communication 
centers and reserves, with particular attention to 
artillery and mechanized units which cannot be cov- 
ered effectively by artillery. 

CONDUCT OF THE ATTACK 

516. The attack is characterized by the positive action 
of' fire and maneuver, combined and controlled to 
create a preponderance of force in the decisive direc- 
tion. 

517. The attacking echelon advances from its final 
assembly positions so as to cross the line of departure 
at the prescribed timeT Any mass formation of units 

" runs grave risks of incurring heavy losses from hostile 
eounterpreparation fires and air attack. The leading 
echelon is therefore thin initially; its fire power is 
gradually built up as the enemy discloses his plan of 

■ defense. 

When fire superiority has been gained, the leading 
echelon closes to assaulting distance. 

518‘ Superiority of fire rests chiefly upon the mutual 
support of units in the attacking echelon, and the 
coordination of their action with the support of 
artillery^ combat aviation, and supporting tanks. It 
dependjs not'only on volume of fire but also on its 
direction and* accuracy. ^ 

Fire effect is increased by enfilade action. Flanking . 
or oblique fire is especially effective when frontal fire 
is delivered simultaneously against the same objective. 




A convergent iire forces the eneiny to himselj^ 

against attack from several directions and creates u 
]K»werful moral as weU as material effect. 

Units seek to gain Hanking fire by enveloping nction. 
Flanking fire is also secured through the lateral eche- 
lonment of supporting weapons with respect to. the 
units they support. Heavy machine guns, from posi- 
tions in adjacent zones of action, deliver oblique fire 
over the troops in their front and protect the Hanks 
of troops in the attack echelon. Light machine guns 
of rifle units follow the leading elements closely in 
order to take advantage of aitd deliver flanking fire 
through the gaps along the front. Units which have 
succeeded in gaining advanced positions deliver flank- 
ing fire across the front of adjacent rearward units. 

Lateral echelonment of artillery f for purpose of 
flanking fire increases the difficulties of fire control 
and of liaison between the artillery and supported 
units. The fire of supporting artiliery is more reliable 
and effective when its positions and observation posts 
are in the zone of action of the supported unit. 

519. The attacking echelon ac^vances to assaulting dis- 
tance of the hostile position under its own and sup- 
porting fires. Until the main hostile resistance is 
broken, attack units advance by bounds to successive 
terrain lines on each of which the fire support for the 
next bound is organized. Fire and maneuver are 
alternated in such manner that an attack unit, whose 
advance is made possible by the combined fire of 
adjacent and supporting units, moves forward to an 
advanced position and by its fire from that position 
assists the advance of the adjacent units. 

520. Troops transported by air may be employed to 
seize, hold,, or destroy objectives • which contribute 
directly to the success of the main attack. 

521. Artillery and other supporting weapons insure 
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artillery takes immediate steps to establish close con- 
tacts with those elements. 



524» During the attack, the supporting fires are con- 
centrated against the fronts where the attacking eche- 
lon is making the greatest progress. Artillery fires are 
supplemented by hres of other supporting weapons. 
The fire of these weapons is used to increase the densi- 
ty of the artillery fire or is placed on those areas, and * 
targets which can not be effectively engaged by the 
aruUery, When the attack echelon arrives close to 
the hostile ]>osition, the fire of air artillery, inrluding 
that in genera! support, is concentrated on rearward 
hostile defense areas. 



525. The primary purpose of dose supporting fire is 
to prevent the enemy from manning his defensive 
works in time to meet the assault. Its progression to 
successive objectives is arranged between supporting 
and supported commanders. It may be regulated by 
*a time schedule based upon 

a. A signal given by assaulting troops. 

b. A probable rate of advance of the attacking 
troops.. 

c. A desirable* duration of fire. 

Other fire is placed on critical points in the hostile 
position to protect the attack echelon from hostile 
long-range and flanking fires and from counterattack. 
It is lifted to correspond with the advance of the 
attacking echelon. *• 






Each attack unit uses the close supporting fires 
of its artillery and other supporting weapons to close 
with the enemy and to push on to its successive objec- 
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direction of attack. 
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527. It is desirable that combat aviation support the 
attack through the depth of the hostile position by 




concenuatcd attacks on tiiar part of the Iront where 
the attack -seeks decisive resnl ts. (Coord in a r ioh w i r h 
combat aviation will be in accordance with FM 100-20 
and 31-35.) 

■ t * ' 

528 . The attack must not permit its advance to be 
long arrested by hostile chemical. concentrations. Con- 
taminated terrain which cannot be avoided is posted 
itnd p;issed with the protection of gas masks. 

529. Whether the main atmek is based upon an en- 
velopment or a penetratibn, the battle generally 
develops in.to local conflicts along two opposing fronts. 
During the course of battle, the combat action of units 
may undergo a change as between envelopment and 
|'>enetration. A force that has successfully enveloped 
the enemy’s flank may have to make a frontal attack 
to defeat a hostile reserve, or may find a favorable 
opportunity to attack the hostile resistance in flank. 

^ In a penetration, once minor resistances have been 
overrun, the outflanking action of small units is the 
most effective means of reducing the stronger hostile 
defense areas. - 

* 

530. An attack seldom is executed exactly as planned. 
As long as the enemy has any freedom of action, 
unexpected difficulties are encountered which culmi- 
nate in a crisis. The approach of this critical phase of 
the attack must be recognized by the commander so 
that timely measure^ can be taken to shape the course 
of action to secure a favorable outcome or to prevent 
a reverse. (See pars. 458-464.) 

531. As the attack progresses, more control will of 
necessity have to be decentralized to subordinate com- 
manders to permit them to liieet the rapidly shiftin;: 
situation. Means must be provided tJiese commanders 
to periTiit cxeciitir*!! of the mission assigned them. 

Reconiiais.sam.e axiaiion must also continue to in 
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larther in rear of the battie troiu, such as shitting of 
hostile reserves, arrival of reinforcements, and train 
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reports and other informal 
lion, commanders direct the movements of reserves 
toward those portions of the hostile front that olFer 
the greatest prospects , for decisive success. •-and to sup- 

t^nrl JirrarV irujr rrr^r^nc in r^milc^ nf r*r\iinir*rQr 
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Combat aviation may- be eilcctively employed to attack 
enemy reserves and counterattacking forces^ 



532. In an attack of a stabilized front, the approach 
has already been effected and the attack opens with a 
coordinated assault. The hour of the assault is Fixed 

Kv mnntYi^inrlAr r\f fhi^ XA/hnlA* fmnr frnm \AfhirK rh/^ 
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assault is to be launched. The exact day and hour arc 
kept secret until the latest practicable moment. 
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the opposing forces have been in contact makes avaiF 
able more detailed information of the enemy's defen- 
sive dispositions. The completeness of information 
will depend upon the length ot time the front has 
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ures. Available information is augmented by con- 
tinuous reconnaissance. Reconnaissance throughoiii 
preparation f6r the attack is conducted in such 

rtYonna^r* rliQi’ fh#* nr*/^ nf nr\rmol a/^rta/Wm/ Ic- 
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maintained. Information is disseminated in the form 
of intelligence summaries, maps, and air photographs. 
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534. Against a strong resistance and well-organized 
defense, ihe superior commander will prepare the 
assault by concentrating the firepower of all supjx>ri- 
I ng weapons to neutralize the enemy and wear down 
his power of resistance before launching the assault. 
After the first onrush, a series of local assaults deliv- 
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ered by units of varying strength on their own initia- 
tive continues the action. Each unit delivers its assault 
at th^ earliest moment tha^ promises success. 

The commander of the unit will have arranged to 
deliver the assault on a time schedule, or will notify 
the supporting weapons, by a prearranged signal, that 
he is about to assault. The intensity of supporting 
lires is increased. Under cover of the supporting fire, 
the assault unit advances close to its objective. When 
the supporting fires are lifted from the objective, the 
assault unit overruns the hostile resistance in a single 
rush. Any delay in launching the assault after the 
fires lift allows the enemy tQ man his defenses. ' 



CONTINUATION OF THE ATTACK 

535. After the assault of an organized position, the 
attack often breaks up into a series of separate com- 
bats which are continued throughout the depth of 
the hostile position. These combats are directed by 
sulx>rdinate commanders within their zones of action 
and are supported by all the means at their disposal. 
The first task is to capture assigned objectives. Resist- 
ances are reduced by fire or^are outflanked. 

Reserves are disposed behind points where the great- 
est progress is being made, to protect the flanks of the 
leading units and support them in the repulse of 
counterattacks. All reconnaissance agencies search 
for probable assembly areas of hostile reserves, so that 
enemy preparation for counterattack may be broken 
up by artillery fire and air attack. If the attack is un- 
able to make further progress, the captured terrain is 
promptly organized for all-around defense and held 
until the attack can be continued. 

« 

536, Road conditions, the possibility of maintaining 
ammunition supply, and the enemy's reaction follow- * 
ing our successful assault determine when and in what 
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sireiK'.ih liie ariiliery will be moved into aclvantccl 
posiiions. . • 

Anillcry executes its missions with tlic fewest possi* 
I'lc clianfTCs of position. Frequent chanr;os of f>osition 
reduce the volume of fire support. The occupation 
of new positions and renewal of fire require consid- 
erable time. Nevertheless, chan??;e of position should 
be made unhesitating' ly when fire effect or deficiency 
in liaison with the attacking echelon ’ requires it. 
Changes of position generally arc elFcctcd by cclielon 
after timely reconnaissance of advanced positions. • 

Abtillery promptly fires upon enemy troop assem- 
blies, troops forming for counterattack, arid on any 
rearward position on which the enemy attempts to 
reconstitute his defense. 

# 

537 . If the tide of battle turns against the enemy, he 
may* endeavor to disengage his forces and renew the 
defense on a rearward po::ition, or he may fight a 
delaying action until battle can be renewed under 
conditions more favorable- to him. Ordinarily, the 
enemy will strive to hold out until nightfall and effect 
his withdrawal under cover of darkness. * : 

Frequently the enemy will disclose his intentions to 
withdraw. Attacking trex^ps must exercise great vigil- 
ance in observing the -conduct of the enemy in their 
front, press their attack with energy and maintain 
close contact with’ him. Reconnaissance aviatirm 
searches the rcair areas' for indications of retrograde 
movements of artillery and trains. 

♦ 

538. If the enemy succeeds in withdrawing his major 
.forces from action, the commancler intensifies recon- 
naissance to obtain the necessary information upon ' 
which to decide what line of action to follow. Aggres- 
sive action may prevent the enemy frorii reconstitut- 
ing his defense on a rearward position. If the enemy 

' succeeds in occupying a new position during darkness, 
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part of the front and auacking with energy and dis- 
patch. An attack pushed deeply and energeticaiiy 
tlirough the hostile front will force the enemy to an 
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the hostile position. These night advances must be 
' coordinated with the artillery and combat aviation. 

RELIEFS TO CONTINUE THE ATTACK 

542. In offensive combat, a relief may be necessary to 
: continue the momentum of the attack with fresh 

troops; to change the direction of the attack, or to 
: extend an envelopment; or to initiate a strong offen- 
sive on a front where stabilization has existed. 

543. When a relief is necessary, warning orders are 
fsSued by each commander (higher commander, re- 
lievinff unit, and unit to be relieved^ to each of his 

- subordinate units. Warning orders include:' approxi- 
mate hour the movement for the relief is to begin; 
zones in which relieving units are to olierate; and the 
^rrestrictions imposed upon reconnaissance parties as 
size, routes, and hours of operation. 

544. Personal reconnaissance by the commander, aiid 
staff of the relieving unit and prior conference witJi 
the commander and staff of the relieved unit are high- 
ly desirable. When neither is possible, relieving units 

' move forward to attack without delay, recon noi ter ing 
as they go. As they move forward, commanders make 
every effort to locate commanders of units to be re- 
lieved. 



545. A plan is formulated and orders are issued cov- 
ering the movement of relieving units. Fundamentally 
the operation , is the same as the development of a 

nrl frfcr* Tn t irwn r%f lAlor-i 

V.V/1 lia Ziew JV« I m «.• VAmv* V. «« v t v#i j \^ m . j/lCAII« 

restrictions imposed by higher authority because of 
other traffic in the zone of advance , to relief, the 
greater road spaces that may be required because o 
increased distances between units, the road net, and 
practicability of cross-country movement must be con- 
sidered. The plan must be flexible as to times and 
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.cnbiigh for ili'c relieved irnops to he asscmhlcd ami 
reorganized without undue casualties, 

550. If the exact locaiinn of forward elements to be 
relidved is known* and If relief is effected at night* tlie 
line of departure for the attack is the line held by the 
.forward elements. When the exact location of the 
niosi advanced elements of unit to be relieved is 
unknown* the line of departure must not be forward of 
the line held by most advanced elements whose loca- 

' tion is known,' In daylight and terrain permitting* 
a line of departure between the forward elements to 
be relieved and a covered position close In their rear 
may be better than a line coincidinjj; with the front- 
line elements, 

551. To disclose the fact that a relief Is* In progress 
invites disaster— a heavy bombardment by air and 
*artiUery, a counterattack* or both— at a time when 
‘ipongestion and traffic circulation are doubled. 

h * 

552. In reliefs on a scale large enough to require more 
than a single night, troops and transpdrt of the rcli*n"- 
injg unit are concealed during periods of visibiliry. 
The relief is carried out by echelon. To prevent tluv 
discovery of the relief through the capture of prisoners 
by the enemy during an intervening day or night, 
front-line elements are relieved during the last niglu 
preceding the resumption of the attack. 

Woods* fog, and defilade are utilized in the ap- 
proach when the relief ,is made in daylight. .Smoke 
is placed on hostile observation posts and hostile for- 
ward elements. Mobility* ru.ses, feints, and demon- 
strations are exploited, 

553. During the course of the relief, artillery main-' 
tains its normal fires* but is prepared to execute coun- 
terbatiery and protective fires along the front of the 
relief in the event of a coumerpreparation or of attack 
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by t,he a iiigJit relief, ^i^tillery flres, 

ii>ay be ^ 
or w 

Section IV. ATTACK FROM THE DIFINSIVI 



FUNNfO OEFENSIVE-OfFENSIVE 

■ ‘ ■ - ■' : ' ' ' ■ ■ i 

554« A comniaiKler with an offensive mission may de- 
cide tp assume the defensive initially becatise of teni- 
porary combat jin feriority or to create a situation 
which will place the enemy at a tactical disadvantage 
and offer opportunity for a decisive counteroffensive. 
In either case, an early adoption of the offensive’ to 
attain the objective is contemplated. By inducing the 
enemy to attack first, the commander hopes to fix and 
exhaust him and then, when he is disorganized, to 
launch the counteroffensive.. 



This type of action demands the highest type of 
leadership and tactical skill and troops with a high 
order of training. The major problem for the com- 
mander lies in timing the attack. 



555. The selection, occupation, and organization of 
the defensive position conform, to the general doctrines 
discussed in sections I and II, chapter 11, except that 
organizaiion of , the ground is not as complete as is 
required for a protracted defense and a larger propor- 
tion of the clpse-eombat elements of the command are 
assembled concealed in a position favoring the execu- 
tion of the contemplated counteroffensive. 

556. Conduce of the defense conforms to the doctrine 
discussed inv^ection II, chapter 11. 

As soon as the purpose of the initial defense has 
been accomplished, the counteroffensive ‘ is launched. 
Thereafter, the conduct of the action is that of the 

attack. - - 



THI COUNTMOFI^INSIVE 



.-.,M . ,r 

A defending force frequemly has an oppoffunity 
/V ^ the offensive. When a general counterattack 

/k liitttichfed by the defender throws the attacker back 
w following an apparently successful advance* or when 
hostile lUtack breaks down, the enemy seldom will 
t > be able to withstand a determined cmmterofTcnsrve, 
^;J,The enemy artillery fire still. may be superior but his 
r^attacking echelon will be disorganized and 'signal com- 
:y^m(inication in his forivard area will be disrupted. H 
vthe defender seizes the initiative artd passes to an 
;■ olfensive before the attacker can recover from his dls- 
^/cffganizatron and can properly dispose, his reserves, 
results often arc decisive. The defense must be pre- 
"pared to [jass to the offensive and exploit the results 
of successful defensive action. 

,5S8. The general doctrines governing the preparation 
r^lpr and conduct of aii attack are applicable to the 

a^unterofTensivc, 

1 

Section V. PURSUIT 

' 559. The pursuit is launched when the enemy is no 
longer able to maintain his position and endeavors 'to 
escape by retreat. A commander recognizes success by 
the continued advance of his troops in a decisive dircc- 
; lion and the capture of critical objectives; by the 
number and morale of captured prisoners; by the 
number of abandoned weapons; by the numbers of 
hostile dead; by the dimimiiion of hostile anihery 
(ire; by the relaxation or cessation of hostUc,coumcr’ 
measures; and' from reports that the enemy is wiih- 
-drawing. 

\ 5S0. When a. commander recognizes that the enemy 
is having difficulty inf maintaining his position, he 
' . utilizes all means to maintain the continuity of the 
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siiMick m&ti u rcflentlm |ircs»iire on this dckniccl 
enemy. ' 

Effective jiursuit rec|nires leaderthip ami exercue ot 
inidative to the highest degree In ail echelons ot c^in* 
mand. All commanders in the attack echelon spur 
€»n their troops and clinch the advantage with their 
leserves.* Pursuit of a defeated enemy is pushed to the 
utmost , limit of endurance of troops, animals, and 
vehicles. Abandoned enemy matdrief is {aromptly put 
into use to* augment that of the pursuing force or ui 
replace losses. No opportunity is given the enemy to 

reorganiarhis forces knd reconstitute his defense. 

« , ‘ « 

♦ 

Sdl. The object of the pursuit is the annihilation ol 
the hostile forces. This can seldom be accomplished 
by a straight pushing back of the hostile forces on 
their lines of communication. Direct uressitre against 
the retreating forces must he combtnea with an envel* 
oping or encircling maneuyer to place troops across the 
enemy’s lines of retreat. Encti clement of both Hanks 
of the retreating forces or of their separate elements 
is attempted wherever conditions permit. Mcchani^ied 
units are particularlv suited for this purpose. 

By the c6ordinatea employmem of every available 
agency of destruction and terrorization, the shaken 
morale of the defeated enemy is converted into |niiiic. 
The incipient dissolution of his organization is trunv 
formed into rout, 

s/.S€L In anticipation of the time for launching the 
pursuit, the commander causes preparatory measures 
to be. taken. These measures include necessary plans 
and orders in all echelons. Reserves are regrouped 
and motorized. Artillery and other necessary units are 
attached to the direct pressure forces Cor tne pursuit. 
Distant objectives are assigned to the principal tactical 
groupings. Missions are assigned to the artillery In 
* general support to obstruct niOvement on hostile ave* 
hues of withdrawal. Combat aviation is employed 
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aj^ainst those targ^a ol opportunity and other objec- 
tives whicir wiii contribute most to tine success of the 
pursuit. 

563. The pursuit is conducted on a broad front. Mo- 

tor transportation, induding transportation captured; 
trom the enemy ca: abandoned by him, is employed to< 
expedite the movement of loot troops. Troops before, 
whom enemy is giving way ^end in their reserves^ 
to gain his flank and rear or to break through h^i 
covering poops, . ^ , r..*M 

564. The forces engaged in the direct pressure and in 
the encircling maneuvers are assigned directions, zones! 
of laction. and objectives designed to. bring the pursuit; 
to a decisive conclusion. Such directions and zones 
ol action may be around the flanks or through the' 
wider gap^ which defeat has opened in the hostile dis-- 
positions, or may be a continuation of the existing* 
zones of action. 

565. Combat aviation concentrates on criticak points 
on lines of conun unication in the enemy’s rear area, 
on hostile columns in retreat, and on hostile reserves 
endeavoring to reconstitute the defense. It attacks 
defiles on the enemy’s line of retreat and disrupts 
traffic on the main roads and railroads in the enemy’s 
rear area. Reconnaissance aviation reconnoiters vital 
points along the roads in the enemy’s zone of retreat 
to keep contact with retreating columns and to locate 
any movement of hostile reinforcements, and keeps 
ground commanders informed of the hostile activities 
and movement within their zones of action. 

# w 

566, . The employment of artillery is based upon the 
niaximurn exploitation.of the mobility of lighter pieces 
and the long range of the heavier types. So^long as 
the withdrawing enemy can. be engaged with observed 
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and planned fire, a portion of tlte ariiliery I i"lS i •'1 
)K)suion to fire on the more distant targets. 

The artillery attached to the pusuing forces, in addi* 
lion to its supporting action, fires on hostile elements 
attehfipting to form columns in rear of the enemy's 
covering troops, and gradually takes over the missions 
of the artillery remaining in position. 



567; The purpose of the encircling maneuver is to get 
in rear of the defeated enemy, and hah his retreat so 
that he may be destroyed between the direct pressure 
and encircling forces. 

When practicable, mobile forces in the encircling 
maneuvers advance along roads paralleling the enemy's 
line of retreat to cut him off at defiles, bridges, and 
other critical points. When the encircling forces can- 
hot outdistance the enemy, they push through to a 
critical locality and engage the enemy’s main forces 
in flank. 

Armored and motorized units are employed in the 
encircling maneuvers and combat aviation may be co- 
ordinated, with these maneuvers. The employment of 
airborne troops to seize defiles or other critical terrain 
objectives deep in the hostile rear, pending the arrival 
of more powerful mobile encircling forces; may con- 
tribute decisively to a successful pursuit. 



568. The advance in the decisive direction must be 
maintained. Hostile rear guards or forces on flank 
positions must not turn pursuing forces from the deci- 
sive direction. Every effort must be made to block the 
main hostile force. When necessary, a new encircling 
force^to 'continue th^ pursuit is constituted. 

When the eneniy succeeds in establishing himself in 
a'position from which he cannot be dislodged quickly, 
the superior commander takes prompt measures to co- 
ordinate the attack again, supporting it w'ith all 'avail- 
able means. (See pars. 538 and 539.) 
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569* The enemy's attempts to organize his retreat 
under the cover of darkness must be frustrated. Under 
no circumstances must he be allowed to break contact. 
Units which have advanced without serious opposition 
continue their march during the night. Other units 
organize successive limited objective attacks against 
the enemy in their front. 

During a night pursuit, the leading detachments 
push their advance along ali available roads, followz^d 
by the miiin pursuing forces. The attached artillery 
advances by echelon, going into successive positions 
from which it can interdict the enemy’s routes of 
retreat by map firing or by fire directed by observers 
whicli accompany the leading detachments. Prompt 
report is made when objectives are reached so that 
artillery fires may be coordinated. 

Combat aviation searches, enemy routes of retreat 
with flares, and attacks enemy columns and critical 
points in the enemy’s rear area. ' 

I 

. . 4 , . ' . 

570. Pursuit requires extensive reliance upon radio 
for communication with the leading troops. I'he im- 
portance attached to hostile interception of radio comr 
munication in other situations does not obtain in equal 
degree in pursuit. Effort is made to intercept the ene- 
my's radio messages. The construction of wire lines 
is concentrated along the more important axes. Com- 
mand posts or advance message centers are established 
close behind the leading troops. 

571* Adequate provision for the. supply o£ ammuni- 
tion and motor. fuel to the pursuing troops is essential • 
to the 'success of the pursuit. Every opportunity: must 
be seized to augment supplies of all kinds from cap- 
tured or abandoned stocks. The commander must 
relieve the pursuing columns of all worries concernin.g 
supply and evacution. 




section VL SICURITY IN THE OFFENSIVE 

572. Success or failure of an offensive is dependent iu 
a large measure upon the action taken to protect the 
command from hostile reaction. Open flanks are high* 
ly/Yulnerable, The best security is to keep the enemy 
sOiiheavily involved that he has no time or means 
available to endanger the success of the attack. Secur* 
it)^/j3f attack forces is assured by a timely search for 
information in all directions from which a hostile 
threat may come» by the propel* disposition of security 
forces of ample mobility and combat |X)wer, and by 
ppj|^;ipt dispatch of accurate information and order.s 
to security forces. I'his is particularly true in security 
ug^nst. hostile forces of great mobility such as air, 

motorized and cavalry units. In offensive opera- 
tions, the service of security is performed in accordance 
with the general doctrines discussed in chapter 7. 

573, - In offensive operations, the mass of available 
means for defense against air and mechanized attack is 
cl imposed to favor the main attack. The combat means 
fo^ defense against air attack* are suppleniented by 
ii^lization of cover, defilade, dispersion, and night 
inpyemenis to the ma, minium. The combat means for 
defense, against attack by tanks or other mechanized 
forces are supplemented by utilization of natural and 
artificial obstacles to protect the flanks and rear of the 
command, by dispersion, and by night movements. 
(Sec chs. 7 and 11.) 



574. Antiiank guns in each echelon of troops are dis- 
'posed tQ cover the most likely avenues of approach 
of hosfiie m^chanired unitsr the bulk of the antitank 



guns are. held mobile, prepared ta meet a hostile 
mechanized attack at any point. Protection against 
me^hahized aitgck is bestvassur.ed through the use of. 
.strategically located obstacles strengthened by deinoli- 
tions and mines and protected by mobile antitank 




guns supported by every avaiiabie and elfective means 
pf fire support. Such acuon isolates and destroys the 
hostile mechanized forces. 

575. fn offensive operations, the greatest need for se- 

curity CKists during critical phases of the battle. Secur- 
ity is enhaneed by meeting possible threats with'hea'^y<* 
fire before they can develop. I'he action of comlJaP^ 
aviation - against highly mobile threats and agaih^t"; 
close, less mobile threats is particularly effective, esp^^*: 
cially if hostile troops or vehicles are in close foriM^;* 
lion. ' , ' riiii 

■ . ' no! 

Seefion VII. TERMINATION OF OFFENSIVE ACTIONM 

576. An offensive action once begun is halted only 
hostile reaction or by other elements in the situatibfrj 
which demand it, 

If, during the course of an attack, it becomes neceV-'^ 
sary to pass to the defensive, the leading foot elements.^ 
intrench themselves on the. ground held. The leadin:^ ^ 
echelon then is thinned out and forces are redistrib- 
uted to organize the defense in depth. It may be" 
necessary to move some elements to the front or rear * 
for short distances to establish the defense on favorable 
leri'ain and secure Hanking fire. Since any majol*’ 
adjustments auempied in daylighi will probably resuii 
in heavy casualties, the general position of attacking 
units is maintained until darkness, when the selected 
defensive position is occupied and organized as des- 
cribed in chapter 11. 

. If the situation demands major adjustments in day- 
light, they are accomplished under protection of fog 
or smoke, and maximum fire support by artillery and 
other supporting weapons. Combat aviation may be 
eiiiDloved in coordination with the other forces. 



577. If, during the course of an attack, it becomes 
necessary to break off the action and withdraw, the 
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command iniUally pa^ m the defensive. The com- 



iw aitua- 



jdeteness of th^ defense^^^^^ upon th 

tion and vfhether the iw and the with- 

“^rawal must be executed in daylight or darltness. 
Thereafter, the withdrawal is execut^^d armrdinor 
the doctrines discus^^^ in chapter 12. 
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CHAPTER fl 
THE DEFENSIVE 

Section I. ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 

CENERAL 

i 

578. The general object of defensive combat is to gain 
time pending the development of more favorable con- 

^ di lions for undertaking the offensive, or to economize 
forces on one front for the purpose of concentrating 
superior forces fpr a decision elsewhere. 

Under the first of these objects, a commander may 
assume the defensive pending the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, or he may be thrown on the defensive by infe- 
riority in numbers, disposition, or training. He may 
take up a defensive {X)sition and invite attack, as part 
> of»«a-doUbera.te. ;plan to win the battle by a counter- 
offensive, ^ 

Under the second object, the defensive is usually 
expressed in the mission received from higher author- 
ity. This mission may be to hold a vital area pending 
completion of the maneuver of other forces to protect 
a flank, or to contain an enemy force while an offensive 
is being conducted on another part of thti front or in 
another theater. 

579. Our defensive doctrine contemplates the organi- 
zation of a battle position to be held at all costs, and 
the use of covering forces to delay and disorganize tlie 
advance of the enemy and to deceive him as to the 
true location of the battle position. (See par. 591.) 

RECONNAISSANCE ANO SELECTION OF POSITION ^ 

580. The mission, the situation, and the terrain limit 

1S9 




the choice of loculities where the defense may be 
offered. 

Commanders of large units usually determine from 
the map die general locution of the battle |>osition. 

The position on which battle is offered must con- 
form to the object of tlie defense and should facilitate 
future maneuver without jeopardizing the success of 
the defense. It must force the enemy to a. direct attack 
or a time-consuming maneuver, as a position that can 
be readily avoided has no defensive value. A Hank 
position must draw the enemy from his original direc-, 
tion of advance. ; : 

581. Reconnaissance of the position is as detailed as 
the situation permits. It includes a study of the prin- 
cipal routes of hostile approach, terrain available for 
hostile observation, and the corridors most advanta- 
geous touhe hostile attack. A study of the terrain in 
which the enemy must carry out his attack will give 
valuable indications of his possible assembly positions, 
the location ol his artillery, the leri'ain favorable for 
attack by his mechanized forces, and the area most 
advantageous for his main attack. 

4 

582. If contact with the enemy lias not been made, 
the commander ordinarily is free to make a detailed 
reconnaissance of position, select the terrain on which 
to defend, and decide on the best distribution of 
troops.' In this case, the command usually is developed 
into an assembly position preliminary to deployment 
for defense. 

583. Basing his- action on his mission, his personal re- 
•' connaissance, the reconnaissance reports of his subor- 
dinates, and die available information of the enemy 
and friendly troops, the commander forms an estimate 
of the enemy’s capabilities and the probable front of 
hostile attack, and makes his decision regarding the lo- 
cation of the main line of resistance, the employment 
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of the millery, the a$si^npient of sectors, the strength 
and location of the general reserve, the antimechan- 
ized defenses, and other measores necessary for secur- 
ity. Successive reconnaissances by lower commanders 
fix on the ground the distribution of smaller units 
and the location of their combat emplacements. Exact 
information as to the trace of the main line of resist 
ance is furnished to the artillery. 

584. In the hasty assumption of the defensive from a 

march formation, reconnaissance usually must be cur- 
tailed and the defense assumed directly from the de- 
velopment. * 

Depending on the mission and the situation, it may 
be advisable for a commander initially to attack in 
order to seize terrain to his front on which to organ 
ize the battle position. In other situations he may em 
ploy a covering force, organizing the battle position on 
terrain in rear. 

585. ConUnuotis reconnaissance and observation ol 
the enemy’s dispositions are conducted to secure the 
earliest possible indications of the enemy's offensive 
preparations. Air reconnaissance may provide, either 
by visual means or photographically, the information 
concerning the situation in rear of the enemy’s leading 
elements. 

I 

586. The characier of the terrain exercises a decisive 
influence on the selection of position. Ridges and val- 
leys generally parallel to the front of advance consti- 
tute obstacles to the progress of an offensive and arc 
natural lines of resistance for the defense. Such ridges 
often afford observation and fields of fire favorable 
for a defense in depth. 

Natural obstacles (e. g.. river lines, woods, swamps) 
are important factors for consideration, especially il 
the situation requires that protective measures be 
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may be extended to tbe rear to include the, reverse 
slope^ Wheo it is located, on the reverse slope^ front- - 
hoe bauaiioni estaW on the forward 

orest to hre on atta^^ during their approach 

to the posjit&on*' ■ , ' , 

Olfsermthn to the limit of range of the weapons is 
desired in front of the main line of resistance, as well 
as within the battle position. Adequate observation 

|iusv$ tux 4i xxxxci y aic c»ciili<u. x iic u<txxic puaiLiuii 

must be SO located that the essential observation will 
be retained even though the enemy succeeds in pene- 
trating into the position. 

Maximum advantage is taken of natural and arti- 
ficiai obstacles to stop attack by mechanized units or 
limit the directions of- their movement* Towns# vil- 



ble a< 



_ _ _ c • \ r£x 

aa»v\« vacate 4v« ^i.a 



against mechanized attack. .They are, however, vulner- 
able to air attack, especially by incendiary bombs. 



588. A.11 parts of a position will not have the same 
defensive strength. Avenues of approach which enable 
the attacker to reach the position under concealment 
or cover are sources of weakness. These avenues of 
approach may, however, be unsuited for enemy tank 
attacks. Giear heids of lire over which the enemy must 
advance for some distance under ihe defender’s fire 

i»r/» «r\iirric»R nf fitrianorfh in a flpf#»nvp aaainsr fr»nr rrOfiiK 

but may furnish excellent terrain for hostile mechan- 
ized attack, i he defender^ must be prepared to meet 
that form of attack which the terrain favors. 



589. A position combining all defensive advantages 
will seldom be ayaiiable. The weak points of a posi- 
tion are strengthened. A short field of frontal fire is 
comDensated bv dense fiankine fires and heavv mortar 
and 'artiliery concentrations; exposure to hostile ob- 
seryatiGn, by distribution in depth and construction of 
dummy works and masks; deficient observation, by in- 
creased' strength of local garrisons. Persistent chemi- 
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caU, demolitions, and mines caq be usecL effectively to 
strengthen exposed flanks and to contaminate and 
block covered avenues of approach leading into the 
position, 



590, The defense, no less than the offense, must effect 
surprise. The organization of a defensive system must 
not betray the defensive dispositions. They should 
n\ask the real defensive organization. Every available 




the strength and disposition of the defending force. 
Deception, delay, and security are obtained through 
I he iiK<» of coveriniT detachments. 



TACTICAL ORGANIZATION 



591. The defense is buift around a series of tactical 
localities, the retention of which will insure the in- 
tegrity of the position. A battle position comprises a 
zone of resistance consisting of a number of mutually 
supporting defense areas disposed irregularly in width 
and in depth, each organized for all around defense 
with trenches, fox holes, obstacles, afid emplacements. 
Tactical unity is maintained in each defensive area. 



A line joining the forward edge of the most ad- 
vanced organized defense areas is called the main line 
of resistance. It is the line in front of which all ele- 
ments of the defense must be able to concentrate their 
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the main line of resistance is thus irregular in trace, 
with elements on it sited for frontal and Banking fire. 



592. 'The distance between successive echelons on the 
battle position (units* on the main line of resistance, 
company supports, battalion reserves, and regimental 
reserves) should not exceed the effective range of 
small-arms fire. It should be sufficiently great, how- 
ever. to prevent anv echelon from falling into the zone 
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of diiipersion of artillery fire directed against a more 
advanced echelon* This distribution in depth dimin- 
ishes the el^eci of hostile fire and provides for con- 
tinuity in defensive fires and movement against the 
enemy, even though he succeeds in penetrating into 
the battle position. 

593. The natural defensive strength of the position 
has a direct bearing upon the distribution of troops 
for its ^defense, both as to frontage iand depth. The 
all-around defense of mutually supporting vital tacti- 
cal localities (key points) is of paramount importance. 
Portions ,oi the from 'which have great defensive 
strength can be held with fewer men, or units can be 
assigned wider sectors, while the reverse is true in weak 
portions of the front. Some portions of the front may 
remain unoccupied yet be held effectively by a combi- 
nation of firepower and obstacles. Close' terrain and 
exhausted troops require a greater density of troops 
forward toward the main line of resistance. For de- 
tails of infantry defense see FM 7-20 and 7-40. 

, • 4 

594. The width of assigned to infantry units 

varies with the natural defensive strength of the vari- 
ous parts of the position, the relative importance of 
the sectors, the degree of control required, and the 
number and strength of units available. The necessity 

• for control and the character of fields of fire affect the 
intervals which may be permitted between tactical 
localities. Some variation in the width of sectors may 
arise from the necessity for adjusting them to fix re- 
sponsibility for defense of terrain corridors. By adapta- 
tion of the width of sectors to their* natural strength, 
there results an economy of force which enables the 
commander to hold out the maximum strength for use 
as reserves. 

595. Sectors are delimited in orders by boundaries— 
lines indicated on the map or ground extending from 
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mu tQ irom. Boiuitlaries are located so that tht iH* will 
be no 4iuestiQU of the responsibility for the defense of 
ihe.key terrain which dominates a critical avenue of 
hostile, approach, While it is frequently imrKjssible to 
uu'lude bbth the avenue of hostile approach and the 
adjacent dominating terrain in the sector of the small 
units, tlic boundaries of sectors assigned to battalion 
and larger units should be located to insure unity of 
defensive dispositions and fires in defense of tliese 
critical localities. 



Boundaries are extended forward of the battle posi- 
tion to the limit of the lanj^c of the weapons with 
which the unit is equipped. Boumlaries may be ex- 
tended forward to include ihe outpost line in order to 
delineate the ^outpost resjxmsibility of units on the 
battle position. The extension of boundaries to the 
rear is influenced largely by the existing road net and 
routes for movement within the position. 



596i The division commander determines the dis- 
tribution of the division artillery and its subdivision 
for. combat (direct and general support). Since the 
lapjcl concentratioii of arullcuy fire on nnporiant ob- 
jectives is essential to a successful defense, when the 
situation permits, control of the artillery under the 
direction of the division coimnander is preferable. 
Every effort is made to meet the hostile main attack, 
with the mass of tlic artillery fire. 

• The echelonment in depth of the artillery takes into 
consideration the range of the various weapons, the 
location of the targets, and the ix>$sibilities of neu- 
tralisation by hostile couaterbattery.fire. The echdom 
^ ment is 'limited by thexonsiderations that the entire 
artillery must be able to conf emrate its fire in close 



stipport of the main line of resistance, that the fore- 
most echelon, can fire deep in the hostile mne, and 
that the rearmost can support the rear defense areas of 
the battle position. 
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597. The batUe jpQ»iuon U protected by outposts 
whose lulssion is to provide time for the main force to 
prepare itself for combat, to deceive the enemy as to 

• the location of the battle position, to force early de- 
velopment by the enemy, and to provide a deeper view 
within the terrain over which the attacker will ad- 
vance. 

Whenever practicable, the outposts are located at 
suHicient distance from the main line of resistance to 
prevent the occupying forces from being taken under 
observed fire by hostile light artillery. Outposts will 
ordinarily not be established *beyond the eiTective 
range of the light artillery of the battle position. 

The outpost line of resistance and the ground be- 
tween the outpost and the battle position are organ- 
ized for delaying action lo the extent permitted by 
the time and labor available. 

598. When forced to withdraw under hostile pressure, 
ihc outposts conduct a delaying action. Every effort 
is made to deceive the enemy as to the exact location 
of the battle position. The withdrawal of the outposts 
must be so airaiiged that they neither will interfere 
with nor be eiulangcreil by the fire from the main 
position. Coordination is facilitated by the use of pre- 
arranged signals and previously designated routes of 
withdrawal. 

599. Whenever practicable, ati advanced covering 
force is employed in front of the outpost. The mission 
of this covering force is to inllict the maximum delay 
on the enemy; to permit the defender , to milue ad- 
vanced artillery observation; to permit Tlie laying of 
mines, demolitions, and obstac les in front of the out- 
post and the battle position; and to deceive the enemy 
as to the actual location of the battle position. Sim- 
ila»iy, such forces may be employed on exposed flanks. 

% 

5Q0, ’ Natural terrain obstacles, sucli as' water courses, 
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heavily wootled* area$, and swamps, are particulai ly 
favorable areas for the operations of advanced cover- 
ing forces, ‘ 

The initial position of the advanced covering force 
and the terrain between this force and the outpost are 
or^anaed to the extent practicable in the time avail- 

oOiJ, The advanced covering force should be mobile. 
The use of cavalry, armored and motorized troops, and 
engineers is indicated. It should have strong artillery 
and antitank support. Organic 'artillery may be rein- 
forced by artillery from the main force, temporarily 
emplaced in advance of the battle position. 

0 

602, t he advanced covering force fights delaying ac- 
tion in its withdrawal. It avoids serious engagement 

W irh thf* 



603. i he direction from which the main attack may 
be expected and the commander's plan of maneuver 



determine the initial location of the reserve. Accord- 
ing to circumstances, it is echeloned for protective 
purposes in rear of an exposed hank, held in a position 
in readiness from which it can deliver a prepared 
counterattack, so disposed that it can launch the 
counteroffensive by striking a hostile attack in Hank. 



60^ Horse cavalry imits rarely should be called on to 
defend a position. Cavalry seeks to accomplish de- 
fensive missions by delaying action or by defensive- 
offensive tactics. When required to defend in position, 
.-it operates in general as does infantry. 



60S. Qorps and divsion cavalry h employed on recon- 
naissance missions with especial attention to locating 
the mass of the hostile force. It may be reinforced by 
tnotorized infantry,' artillery, and. engineers, and em- 
ployed as a mobile covering detachment. (See par. 




579.) During; battle it continues recoil naissance and 
security nimlons, especially to the Hanks. It may be 
held in mobile reserve or used to harass enemy Hanks 
and rear when the situation permits. 



606. Armored units are not normally employed to 
hold defensive positions. They may, however, be em- 
ployed well forward to cover the occupation of a posi- 
tion by other troops. They employ delaying action to 
accomplish this mission. (See ch. 12*) Should the 
situation demand it, they may be required to hold an 
area pending the arrival of other troops. In perform- 
ing such a task, they operate similarly to horse cavalry 
except that larger reserves are withheld initially for 
the purpose of counterattack. When supporting in- 
fantry, they constitute a powerful striking force and 
are held initially in reserve prepared for rapid entry 
into combat when an opportunity for a counterblow 
is presented. 



607. General reserves may be called upon to relieve 
units on the battle position, participate in a major 
counterattack or counteroffensive, extend the flanks 
of the battle position, or occupy a rear position. 

Prior to commitment to a definite line of . action, 
they are held mobile, prepared to participate in battle 
in accordance with the plan of maneuver of the su- 
perior commander. While so held, they are disposed 
for all around defense against attack by hostile forces 
which may succeed in passing through or around the 
battle position. Necessary measures are taken for pro- 
tection against hostile aircraft and for countering an 
attack by airborne troops. 

♦ 

ORGANIZATION OF FIRE 

608. Coordination of the fire of the infantry, artillery, 
antitank, antiaircraft, and other weapons is carefully 
planned and expressed in orders. Plans provide for 
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bringing the enemy under effective fire as early as 
practicable unless the situation requires that fire be 
withheld to obtain surprise, and for so regulating the 
intensity of the fire that the enemy is subjected to 
jirogressively heavier fire as he approaches the de- 
fensive position* 

609. The organization of systematic flanking fire by 
machine guns supplemented by other small arms con- 
stitutes the basis of defensive dispositions. Adjacent 
units, in addition to defending their own fronts, mu- 
tually cover one another’s fronts with flanking fire. 
Dead spaces in bands Of machinegun fire are covered 
by the fire of other weapons. Fire effect is increased 
by obstacles which hold the enemy under frontal and 
flanking fire. Sectors of the defensive position espe- 
cially exposed to hostile fire may be left unoccupied, 
except at night and during periods of low visibility, 
and defended by flanking fire from adjacent sectors. 

Machine guns are so distributed in width and depth 
in each battalion defensive area as to take , full ad- 
vantage of terrain. As fac as practicable, their fire 
should cover the entire front of the main line of re- 
sistance with continuous bands of fire. Some machine 
oruns are sited to take under llankinEr fire hostile ele- 
mcnts which succeed, in penetrating the main line of 
resistance. Some of the heavy machine guns are lo- 
cated where they can develop long-range fire during 
the hostile approach without disclosing the location 
of the main line of resistance. 

Artillery fire i$ coordinated in the defensive plan of 
fire and is especially concentraled on the critical local- 
ities and on ground which is dead to or beyond the 
ranere of the lire of other siipoortinff weaoons. A 

, ^ - . . 14 i 

considerable portion of the artillery must be capable 
of concentrating its fires on any enemy penetration of 
the battle position; The effective control of this fixe 
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requires good observation and efiidciu signal com- 
munkation, 

610. All possible measures are taken to insure security 
against merhani/ed attack. Antimechanized defense h 
otganiaed throughout the depth of the ]>osition. I'he 
main antimechanized defensive ellort is made in areas 
which are favorable to the employment of mechanized 
forces. Battalion and rt?gimen»al antitank guns from 
concealed positions defend the forward part of the but- 
tle position, v'hik* antilan^k weapons of higher units 
are echeloned farther in rear. Positions and routes for 
these weapons are reconnoitered, and the guns are 
held in readiness ]irepared for rapid moveiiuait to any 
threatened part of the from. (See also ch. 7 and sec. 
V, ch. 11.) 

Through a judicious combi n?»r ion of antitank weap- 
ons and obstacles, aided by artillery fire, tanks, and 
tank destroyers, .attacks by mechanized forces arc 
broken up and halted as soon as they are disclosed. 

611. The division artillery commander prepares the 
general plans for the employment of artillery in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the division commander. 
Coordination between artillery fires and those of other 
weapons is essential. It is effected principally through 
liaison between artillery units and the units thev are 
designated to support. The cldse support of the main 
line of resistance is a governing consideration in the 
formulation of all artillery plans. 

612. The . upon 
the execution of a coiinterpreparation to break up or 
cripple the hostile attack before it can be. launchM. 
Fire is not opened by the mass of the artillery until 
targets of sufficient importance are disclosed. . . 

It is important to take hostile artillery under fire at 
an early moment, to interdict hostile routes of ap- 
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proach, and to cUiilocaia the hostile system of command 

and hre control. 

The artillery of the attacker is most vulnerable from 
the moment it comes within range of the defender's 
artillery until it has completed its deployment. Dur- 
ing this period, it consuiutes one of the principal 
targets ot the defender's artillery fire and aviation. 
Tiie fire of all available artillery is concentrated to 
cripple the hostile artillery before it can get into ac- 
tion. continues to be the principal 

mission of a portion of the arjtillery, especially the 
medium artillery, throughout th*e battle. 

The corps gives the division instructions regulating 
the employment of the division artillery in the execii^ 
tion of its more distant missions. The corps reinforces 
the action of the division artillery and extends its sec- 
tor of fire in depth by the use of the artillery at its 
disposal. Long-range destruction and interdiction fire 
is directed especially on sensitive points in the enemy’s 
rear areas and on his lines of communication (bridges, 
crossroads, and supply establishments) . 

613. Combat aviation attacks hostile ammunition and 
other supply establishments, airdromes, railroad in- 
stallations, and bridges important in delaying or dis- 
locating the hostile preparations for attack. Other 
remunerative targets for combat aviation are enemy 
.columns, artillery in position, reserves, and mechan- ^ 
ized forces. 

614. Antiaircraft artillery is disposed initially to pro- 

tect the organization and occupation of the battle 
position. . ' 

When the commander has determined on what from 
the enemy is making his main attack, the antiaircraft 
artillery concentrates its efforts on preventing air re- 
connaissance and attack on the threatened parts of 
the defensive position, and on protecting the employ- 
ment of reserves for counterattack. 
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II sufficiem antUircrnCt ariillcry is available, some 
units are assigned to the defense of important roads 
and installatipns (railheads, ammunition establish* 
mems, and airdromes) . The antiaircraft artillery in- 
lelligence seryice gives prompt warning of the approach 
of hostile aircraft to all units concerned. (See par. 
58 .) . 

Antiaircraft artillery weapons are sited so they may 
be employed against attack by^ mechanized vehicles 
when, this can be done without ^interference with their 
normal missions. In the event of simultaneous, attack 
from hostile aircraft and mechanized vehicles, fire must 
be concentrated against fhe more dangerous threat. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE GROUND 

6.15. The organization of a position is limited only by 
the lime and facilities available. Protection is to be 
sought in the distribution; of defenses, in depth and. in 
width* their adaptation to the terrain, concealment 
from hostile observation, and in the. strength of con- 
struction. From the beginning, great care is taken to 
conceal the most important works by camouflage or 
natural terrain features. 4 Measures for increasing the 
effect of fire and for providing adequate signal com- 
munication take precedence over the construction of 
fieid fortification. 

616. Troops carry out tlie organization of the position 
in accordance with a plan of construction expressed 
in orders in the form of priorities. After the location 
of combat emplaceutcnts has been fixed, priority is 
given to clearing the field of fire, to removal of ob- 
jecL$ masking our own observation, and to the de- 
termination of ranges to points in the foreground. 
These measures are follow<jd ordinarily by the con- 
struction of the various defensive works and obstacles, 
and by the preparation of routes of approach for re- 
serves and for ammunition supply. Primary consid- 
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620. Engineers are employed to impede the advance 
of the enemy by the execution of demolitions and by 




618.. Dumtny works serve to niislead the enemy and 
disperse his fire. To be effective, they must closely 
resemble genuine works; durnpiy works easily recog- 
nizable as such give the enemy valuable negative in- 
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eruiion should be given to provisions for camouilaging 

I he works as they are constructed. Work may proceed 
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the creation of a ^one of obstacles, including mine 
fields and booby traps. When necessary, they defend 
the demolitions and obstacles which they construct. 
They increase the defensive powers of the other arms 
by the construction of field works requiring special 
equipment or training, by technical assistance in other 
works of organization of the ground, and by furnish- 
ing them with the necessary tools and engineer sup- 
plies. 



They may also be employed in the siting or prepara- 
tion of rear positions. In emergencies they may par- 
ticipate in the defense as infantry. 



621. The activities of the chemical troops and en- 
gineers are closely coordinated. Persistent chemicals, if 
to be used, have especial defensive value by reason of 
the fact that concentrations established before the 
hostile attack retain their effectiveness during the 
course of the attack. Barriers of persistent chemi- als 
are placed to protect portions of the from and flanks 
of the position and to cover defiles, vital roads, road 
junctions,- and wooded stream lines across or. along 
favera-bie.TOute&.of hostile approach. When these bar- 
riers can be. placed without hostile interference, per- 
sistent .chemical Jiiincs are employed; when the area 
is controlled by the enemy chemical barriers can be 
laid by aviation, artillery, or chemical mortars. In de- 
ciding to ujse persistent chemicals, the commander 
must carefully evaluate its effect on his contemplated 
future operations. 



622. The selectipn of a rear position at such distance 
- * from the main position that the attacker cannot direct 
the fire of his artillery uymn it without displacing 
his batteries, facilitates the conduct of a flexible de- 
fense. The extent of its organization will depend upon 
the situation and the time available. The forces efn- • 
ployed in the construction of the rear position must 
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not be obtained at the ri:>k of jeopardl/ing the defense 
of the main battle ppjiition/ ’ 

623. The development of a hastily occupied defensive 
position into a more strongly fortified defensive sys- 
tem is dependent upon the situation and the time and 
material* available Tor' construction. This may take 
place on a front which has ' stabili 2 cd after an in- 
decisive battle, or is out of contact with the enemy. 

‘ 

* I 

624. The development of such a defensive position 
aims first of all to strengthen the main line of resist- 
ance, battery positions, and the command and control 
facilities of the entire position. The means employed 
include numerous communication trenches; obstacles, 
including tank barriers and niihes; shelter for troops; 
observation and command posts, including alternate 
locations; signal communication; gun positions; and 

^ supply dumps. These works differ from those in mo- 
bile situations in the elaborateness and permanency 
of their construction. In areas of resistance in rear of 
the main line of resistance, permanent wQrks are 
constructed to limit hosdle penetration. All works are 
concealed or camouflaged. 

In the siting of emplacements for defending troops, 
extreme care must be taken that there are no un- 
defended approaches from any direction that would 
permit hostile elements to work their way in dose 
enough to destroy the occupants with hand grenades 
or o^her close-combat weapt)iis. Provision must be 
made for protecting the rear against attack by airborne 
troops and by highly mobile forces. 

625. Communication trenches greatly facilitate the 
exercise of command, the movement of troops, and the 
functioning of supply. In mwing situations, time will 
rarely be available for the complete construction and 
.camouflage of such trenches. They are indispensable 
in the prolonged occupation of a position. They are 




con^truciccl (ii'si over enposetl stretches on the routes 
ot approach irom the rear; their entrances are con- 
spicuously marhecl* As a general rule, communication 
trenches should not be employed as combat emplace- 
ments. They should be sited so that they will not 
indicate to the enemy the location oi combat emplace- 
ments. Their use, however, as part of a switch posi- 
tion in case the main line of resistance becomes 
untenable, should be considered. 

* 

626. The nature of ovt^rhead cover varies with the 
location of the troops to be sheltered. The only forrfis 
of protection having permanent value against Tire are 
dugouts and concrete or steel shelters sufficiently re- 
sistant to withstand high-powered artillery fire and 
bombs from the air. Deep dugouts in the front lines 
do not permit the prompt egress of troops, and in case 
of attack may become traps. Overhead cover for front- 
line troops is designed chiefly to afford splinter-proof 
protection and shelter lipm the weather. Lack of 
strength is compensated for, as far as possible, by the 
increased number and smaller size of the shelters. 

627. Overhead cover is an essential means of conserv- 
ing liie fighting capacity of th.e troops in the prolonged 
occupation of a position. 

Reserves within range of hostile artillery fire and 
subject to the attack of combat aviation are, as far as 
practicable, sheltered in bombproof dugouts. 

628. In a stabilized situation, the problem of drain- 
age assumes great importance; the siting of works with 
a view to effective drainage is always given due con- 
sideration,. 

629. In addition to the depots of large units, smali 
dumps of ammunition, rations,, and materials needed 
in the construction and defense of the position are 
established in the sectors of small units. 
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6iQ. The prioriiy ol work in the development of a 
position which is out of coiuaGt witli tJie enemy is 
determined large^ by the time required for the con* 
siruction of the essential works and the extent to 
which they lend ihemselves to camouflage. Provision 
must be made for camouflage before the work is be- 
gun. Then camouflage is carried on couiiiiuously 
throughout the work. 

After reconnaissance and determination of the 
method of occupation of the position, command posts, 
observation posts, signal communication facilities, ob- 
stacles, and shelters for* the troops are constructed. 
Adequate dorces must be concentrated etU*ly on im- 
portant works requiring a considerable period for 
their construction. To avoid disclosing the position, 
the construction of fire and communication trenches 
may be deferred until troops occupy the position. 

Section II. CONDUCT OF THE DEFENSE 

I 

631. The defense is conducted along mobile lines. 
Mobility is obtained by the use of covering forces, by 
improving facilities for movement within the battle 
pasition, by distribution of forces in depth, and by 
holding out reserves capable of rapid movement. Cov- 
ering forces delay, deceive, and disorganize the enemy; 
units in organized areas of the battle position hold 
their positions at all costs; reserves maneuver behind 
the pivots thus established. Mobile and rigid defense 
aire combined so that possession of the areas essential 
to the maneuver of the defensive forces is retained, 
the maximum forces are made available for counter- 
attack or counteroffensive purposes, and the enemy is 
deceived as to the character of the resistance with 
which he is confronted. 

’ ' ' * • 

652,. .The conduct of the defense must be aggressive. 
It must be prepared to take advantage of errors or 
failures on the part of the enemy. The counterattack 
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U ihe decisive elcmcni ol dci^^^dve action. It is sckioni 
feasible to hold a defensive position by passive resist- 
ance only. 

633. The integrity of the battle po.sition is maintained 
by a coinblriation of fighting in place and counter- 
attack. 

Regardless of the considerations which dictated the 
adoption of a defensive attitude, the tactics of de- 
fensive combat are essentially to develop the maximuni 
firepower against an advancing enemy, to reduce oui 

l'\i/ o b n / viAf I #.*/ 1 ii nri/l 1 1 I i I t I i n j 
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terrain, and thereby to slop the enemy's advance oi 
throw him back by counterattack. 



634. In order to maintain itself in action in the face of 
hostile superiority, the artillery must fully exploit its 
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certain batteries has been 



dis 



iscovered, such batteries 



effect a change to one of their alternate or supple- 



mentarv oosiuons. 
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In quiet periods, artillery units assigned to counter- 
battery and harassing missions may be moved to pre- 
viously surveyed positions, for the delivery of fire. This 
niovemeni, occupation of position, delivery of fire, 
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during hours of darkness. 
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covered, counterpreparation fires are directed upon the 
hostile attack formations, artillery, and command, ob- 
•iprvjition. and sicrnal communication svstems to break 
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ration involving all of ihe artillery with the command 
is fired on the order of the superior commander. Local 
miinrernrenarations designed to rover onlv ihe noinis 
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ihreatened by a local attack are fired on the order of 
Mibordinaie commanders. 
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bauery fire. These fires are delivered on the request 
of sunported unit comma rtders. or of observers follow- 
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637. Finally, defensive conceniraiions and barrages 
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oi ouier wcapuiis cuvci mg me iiiusi uuiigcruus <ivc:iiucs 
of approacli to the positions. Barrages generally are 
delivered on pyrotechnic signal from the front-line 
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objicrvefs ihai ihe hostile atiack is ihreatening the 
integrity of the position. 

Since a uniform distribution of artillerv fire alontr 
the entire front is generally ineffective, plans for the 
delivery of concentratiGi^ and barrages are designed 
to provide fire on critical areas or fronts. These fires, 
chpecially the barrages, are delivered at a high rate, 
and involve a great expenditure of ammunition. 
Hence, it is essential that front-line units carefully con- 
sider the emergency in their calls for artillery support. 

Proyision should be made lor reinforcing counter- 
, preparation and barrage fires by artillery normally 

uccicrn#>H ir\ miccimic nr hv fhr> iiriill/^rv nf a/L 
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rage fires. Their fires are coordinated with those of the 
artillerv in the plan of defense. 
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P 97 . imamry cteiencis its position oy employing an 
the weapons at its disposal in cooperation with artil- 
lerv fires. As the enemv comes within ranee, the in- 
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farttry heavy wcajions. incffillltig iliose ol units in 
^ Msiew into actioiL 

§40. A unit intrusted with the defense of a tactical 
locality under no circumstances abandons it unless 
authorized to do so by higher authority. Important 
localities on the main line of resistance must be de- 
fended to the last man. Local co^ take the 

necessary steps to maintain their positions, rectifying 
gaps in their dispositions or fires by the use of their 
supports. Plans are made for the employment of local 
reserves. As the area of their probable employment 
becomes apparent, reserves are moved to be more 
readily available for action. 

641. When the front and direction of the main hostile 
attack have been determined, the defense takes final 
steps to meet it. Artillery and other supporting weap- 
ons deliver fires on the attacking infantry. As -the 
hostile attacking elements come within effective small- 
arms range and are unmasked by the withdrawing out- 
posts, the defending force increases its fire with all 
available weapons. Threatened sectors not fully garri- 
soned are occupied. Chemical troops, from positions 
well forward, supplement the fires of artillery and 
other supporting weapons with fires on avenues of 
approach and on known or probable areas occupied 
by the attacking troops. The bulk of the available 
reserves are held mobile, prepared for aggressive ac- 
tion. 

As the enemy attack draws closer, machine guns 
switch their fires to their final protective lines; all 
weapons participate in the fire fight, until finally the 
' enemy is stopped or driven back. 

642. Reconnaissance is conducted and plans are pre- 
pared for the employment of reserves, based on the 
probable lines of action which may develop during 
combat. Reserves must be prepared to occupy a pre- 
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viously prepared deft^M-dve an*a lo cl>eck a tiosiile 
pcneirauon or an cim*lo|)!n(ui ot the position, or to 
deliver a counterattack lor ilie pui|)use ol iuainiain* 
ing or restoring the main delciisive position. Reserves 
are committed to the position only to the extent’ neces- 
sary to stabilize the situation and establish a firm base 
Irom which to launch a counterattack. Motor trans- 



portation is used to increase the mobility of reserves. 



643. Tanks are, essentially offensive weapons. They 
are held in reserve in a covered position out of effect- 
ive artillery range until the situation is favorable for 
their employment. They constitute a powerful re- 
serve in the hands ot the commander either to engage 
hostile tanks or to support a general counterattack or 
counteroffensive. 

• 

644. Should the enemy succeed in penetrating or out- 
flanking the position, the defciuler seeks through fire 
and maneuver to eject the hostile elements. The fire 
of the supporting artillery is concentrated on the hos- 
tile-elements which have entered the position. Local 
reserves, supported by all available weapons and pro- 
tected by smoke, counterattack against the flanks of 
the gap to thrust back the enemy before he has had 
lime to establish himself. Such local counteraitacks 
must be launched during the period of temporary con- 
fusion and disorganization which occurs when the at- 
tacking troops have entered the position and have not 
had lime to reorganize and establish themselves. This 
jjeriod is relatively short. Consequently, the counter- 
attack must he delivered without delay, on the in- 
itiative of the local commander. The object of such 
counterattack is to stabilize the situation on that par- 
ticular part of the position and prevent widening of 
the gap, Cir, in case of a small penetration, to eject the 
4Miemy... Surprise, boldness,. and rapidity are the prin- 
cipal factors which lead to successful execution. Antic- 
ipatory planning, including reconnai.ssance and re- 
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hrar^aU Is essemial for ihc prompi delivery of die 
cuumcrauack. If the enemy is given lime to reor- 
ganise and 10 place his machine guns and aiuiiank 
guns in poMtiori lo defend the ground he has gained, 
the opportunity to touiueraitack by local reserves 
probably has passed. Then only a well-prepared coun- 
terattack by larger reserves Ikls much ch^mce of suc- 
cess. , . 

645. Should'' the enemy succeed, in penetrating 

through the position with, a strong mechanized attack, 
it IS essential that units on the battle position dose the 
gap thus created without delay, and before succeeding 
hostile units can exploit the success .attainedr The 
shouklers of the vsalient must be held at all costs. Local 
commanders must react promptly and on their own 
initiative rectify the situation. ' • 

646. If the enemy has attained such success that local 

W 

commanders are unable to eject him. the higher com- 
mander must decide whether to counterattack with 
reseA'es at his disposal to restore the battle position, 
to continue battle on the battle position and prevent 
further enemy advance, or to withdraw to a prepared 
position in rear. 

Time is required for the preparation of a major 
counterattack. Sufficient reserves mirst be assembled 
to carry the attack forw'ard. Adequate fire support- 
mu.st be arranged. Assembly positions, zones of action, 
objectives, and lime of attack are clearly specified. Sur- 
prise is an important factor. Employment of artillery, 
chemical troops and armored units is regulated and 
controlled by the higher commander. Whenever prac- 
ticable. the counterattack is launched against the flanks 
of the hostile salient. Advance planning for such an 
operation is essential in order to reduce to a minimum 
the lime required in final preparation. 

In reaching a decision lo withdraw to a rearward 
position, the commander must carefully evaluate the 




tli^^ rqtjuk# and organ ize such a posi t ion 

and the effect of hostile mechanized and air attacks 
on his *wfthdrawinj5 forces. I'he rapidity and power 
with which mechanized units and combat aviation can 
strike indicate the necessity lor the organization and 
occupation of the rearward position prior to the with- 
drawal of the forces directly engaged with the enemy. 
Reserves of higjter commanders are suitably employed 
on such rearward positions. To order a withdrawal to 
an unorganized and unoccupied rear position in the 
face of attacks by mechanized forces and combat avia- 
tion invites disaster for the entire command. 

647. When the battle is interrupted by nightfall, 
combat outposts are established by front-line battal- 
ions. (See par. 659.) Provision’ is made for patrolling 
and illuminating the foreground and the intervals be- 
tween defen.se areas. Froiu-line garrisons may be 
reinforced. Machine guns are laid for their final pro-, 
tective fires. Provision is made to place the defensive 
fires of artillery and other supporting weapons in from 
of the combat outposts. Tliesc fires cover those areas 
ifiat cannot be reached by rifie anti machine-gun fire 
and should be prepared while there is still some day- 
light. They, are delivered on prearranged signals from 
the combat outposts. 

648. When the enemy succeeds in establishing himself 
on favorable ground at close range from the main line 
of resistance, it may be advisable to redistribute the 
defending forces in depth. In such case the main line 
of resistanee may be shifted to the rear of the zone of 
resistance, and thq original main line of resistance held 
by combat outposts; or the defense may be transferred 
10 a rear position, in which case the preparations for 
a withdrawal from action and a renewal of the defense 
on the new position must, be made in advance. (See 
ch. 12.) Vyitfidrawal to a rear position is as a rule 
advisable only when the situation clearly shows that 




the first position is untenable or will soon become un- 
tenable. 



649, When a stabilization of operations gradually de- 
velops, the decision must be made whether to push an 
outpost forward and continue to hold the present posi- 
tion, making the necessary rectifications, or to holtl 
the old position as an outpost position and transfer 
the principal forces to a rear position (see par. 622) . 
which then becomes the mairt battle position. In 
cither case a redistribution of forces is necessary. 

Measures are taken i for the development and 



strengthening of the new defensive position. Obstacles 
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deiense against diemicais is more tiioroughiy organ- 
ized, shelter is provided for men and ammunition, and 
measures are taken to provide for the rest and com- 
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650. Where a stabilized situation develops or a de- 
fense continues for a prolonged period, the necessity 

A.UA4 vc4t.iv#Aa ^ caav* «. « w j 

requires provision for the periodic relief of units. For 
the sake of continuity in the execution of the plan of 
defense, it is a general rule advantageous to avoid 
relieving the artillery and the iniaiury at the same 

LliiiC. 

• The relief is preceded by a detailetl reconnaissance 
of the sector by officers of the relieving unit. Jf time 
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toon leaders should visit the position prior to the re- 
lief. Commanders familiarize themselves not only with 

the disDQ^dirtn rlefenHinor Inrre hiir witti ihi-> 

known hostile dispositions on their part of the Iront. 
Arrangements are completed lor the transfer of sup- 
nlics and soecial eaiiionient to be left on the oosition 
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by the unit relieved. Sufficient guides are detailed from 
the unit to be relieved to meet each iniaiury platoon 



or similar dement of the relieving lorce and conduct 
it to its position, 

651. Secrecy in planning and conduct of the relief is 
essential to its successfufaccomDlishment. 7'he relief 

’ ’ I • 

I 30 carried out under cover of darkness, and in 
suUicient time to permit the bulk of the relieved force 
to be beyond artillery range prior to daylight. Care- 
ful planning and proper supervision will prevent con- 
gestion of incoming* and outgoing troops at critical 
points. 



652. The execution of the relief takes place under 
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lieved; he remains responsible for the defense of the 
sector until the relief has been completed. 



Section 



ill. termination of the defense 
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placed in such an unfavorable position that superiority 
passes to the defender. The latter then has a prospect 
of success in a counteroffensive, which aims at a tacti- 
cal decision, the defeat and possible destruction of the 
opposing force. It is conducted as an offensive opera- 
iion. (See ch. 10.) 



654. Should the situation change to one requiring a 
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655. Prompt and continuing security measures arc 
taken in those directions from which the enemv is 
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troops and agencies in order to 
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screen from ijie enemy ihe preparauons and disposi- 
tions made for defense. 

4 

656. The enemy will seek to avoid disclosing the dis- 
tribution of his forces and the front' of his main attack 
until his deployment is completed. The defense must 

’ gain contact with the enemy at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and maintain such contact in order not to be 
taken by surprise. Every available means of recon- 
naissance is employed to locate the enemy and deter- 
mine the direction of his advance and the distribution 
of his forces. Additional information relating to the 
outlines of the enemy’s dispositions and the direction 
of his main attack are sought during the delaying 
action of the covering forces. 

657. If the outpost is at a considerable distance from 

the battle position, the foreground of the battle posi- 
tion is temporarily occupied by combat outposts de- 
tailed from each battalion holding a sector of the main 
line of resistance. • 

658. The mission of the combat outposts is to pro- 
vide local security and gain«time for troops responsible 
for the defense of the main line of resistance, and to 
deceive the enemy regarding where the main resistance 
is to be encountered. As long as the main outpost 
position is held, combat outposts of battalions on the 
main line of resistance may be relatively weak. The 
approximate strength of combat outposts may be di- 
rected by the higher commander. When there arc no 
friendly troops in front of them, combat outposts 
maintain close contact with the enemy. 

659. As a rule a combat outpost is established by each 
front-line baualion or squadron in contact with the 
enemy. When battle is interrupted by nightfalh com- 

^ bat outposts push their patrols forward in close 
contact with the enemy. The action of the combat 
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oulposu in adjacent sectors is coonlinaicd by adjacent 
and higher commanders. 

Section V. ANTIMECHANIZED DEFENSE 

660. Ddensive measures against mecltani/ed units 
comprise mines, special weapons, or the special use of 
existing weapons, natural and artificial obstacles, or- 
ganization of the ground, and a warning system. (See 
ch. 7.) Antunechanized clelcnse must be organized in 
depth. 



661. The antitank gun is of first importance in anti- 
mechanized defense. Employment of antitank guns 
is based on the placing of guns to cover obstacles and 
routes of tank approach, as a first echelon of antitank 

c M 

defense, with the balance of the guns held as a mobile 
reserve. Based oy information of hostile mechanized 
forces, reserve guns are moved rapidly to previously 
reconnoitered locations and so disposed in depth as 
to permit timely reinforcement of areas threatened 
by hostile mechanized attack. 

Guns intended solely for antimechanized use are 
kept concealed until their special* target appears as 
their effectiveness is jeopardized if their location is 
prematurely disclosed. Close-in protection of antitank 
guns is coordinated with other troops. 



662. Weapons whose primary missions are against ob- 
jectives other than mechanized units are used also 
against mechanized vehicles to the limit of their effect- 
iveness. Small-arms and machine-gun fire has a limited 
effect, interfering primarily with the enemy’s observa- 
tion. High explosive and incendiary liand grenades 
are effective against certain types of armored vehicles. 

663. In the use of all direct-laying weapons, fire 
against mechanized vehicles is withheld until they 
have come within effective range. 
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664. Tank desiroyer uniif> arc dlcciivc means to coun- 
ter hohiile mechani/ed forces, 'I he sell-propelled tank 
destroyer must utilize its mobility to gain an advan- 
tageous position from which to intercept hostile tanks, 
and deliver surprise lire against ihe enemy mecha- 
nized force. Their employment must be closely co- 
ordinated with and supported by other ground forces. 
'Towed tank destroyer battalions can be used to 
strengthen and deepen the antitank gun defense and 
provide additional mobile reserve. 'Towed tank de- 
stroyer guns are more suitable for advanced j)ositions 
than self-propelled cuics, since they arc more easily 
concealed. 



665. All supporting artillery must be prepared to as- 
sist in antimechanized detense. In both offensive and 
defensive action, provision should be made for the 
rapid concentration of as much artillery fire as pos- 
sible on all areas favoring the assembly and maneuver 
of mechanized units, particularly on any deliles lead- 
ing to such areas.' Amiiank w^eapons furnish the main 
defense against armored vehicles. However, when a 
strong hostile mechanized attack is imminent, light 
artillery may be moted to positions from which to 
counter the hostile mechanized vehicles by direct lay- 
ing. 



666. Antiaircraft artillery loea’pons are suitable for use 
against mechanized vehicles. Every effort is made to 
assist in antimechanized security by siting antiaircraft 
artillery weapons so that tliey may be employed 
against mechanized attack. In the event of simultane- 
ous attack by hostile aircraft and mechanized forces, 
fire must be concentrated against the most dangerous 
threat. For maximum effect against mechanized vehi- 
cles, special armor-piercing ammunition must be pro- 
vided. 



667. Large lank and tank destroyer units are etlective 
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ineum to toumer iiObuie lucdianizcd and armored 
torces. They must be used offensively in large grdups 
on definite coumeratiack missions, usually for maneu- 
ver to deliver a surprise blow against the flanks and 
rear of the hostile mechanised force. Their employ- 
ment must be closely coordinated with and supported 
by other ground forces. 



668. Combat aviation is a powerful weapon against 
mechanized forces. Bombing, chemical, and direct fire 

attacks will be effective under manv conditions. It has 

/ 

the mobility and fire power to strike and break up 
mechanized threats before they arrive within range of 
artillery and antitank guns, 

669. Chemical agents may be used to restrict jxissible 
assembly areas for armored units, to cause casualties 
to units in movement, and to render difficult the 
removal of obstructions or repair of demolitions. Ordi 
narily persistent chemicals will be most effective, un- 
less dieir use will interfere with subsequent operation 
of friendly troops. Under such circumstafnces the use 
of lung irritants, tear, sneeze, or vomiting gas may be 
advantageous. 

Improvised combustibles and explosives thrown by 
individuals against the most vulnerable portions of 
enemy armored vehicles are valuable means, of supple- 
menting close-in antimechanized defense. 



670. Mines zte an effective means -of defense against 
ground forces. Antitank mines can be laid or buried 
without prohibitive expenditure of time and labor. 
They usually are laid in irregular order, in three or 
more rows, avoiding any strictly geometrical pattern. 
Mine fields^ are installed within the defended area as 
well as in front of it. . 

Mines are tiseful for quickly blocking defiles and 
favorable avenues of hostile approach. The location 
of mines must be coordinated with natural or artificial 




obstacles and with the fire of antitank guns and other 
weapons. They should be concealed, supplemented by 
dummy mine fields, and covered by fire' to prevent re- 
moval by the enemy. The use of antipersonnel mines 
among antitank mines assist in the prevention of the 
removal of the mines by other than specially trained 
personnel. 

Mine fields, contaminated areas, and obstacles re- 
strict the movement of the troops they are designed to 
protect. A record must be maintained of the location 
and extent of such obstacles,' so that friendly troops 
•entering the area can be advised and the necessary 
precautions taken for the safety of troops. 

Antipersonnel mines are often concealed in items of 
interest; consequently extreme care must be taken 
when examining objects left by the enemy. 

671. Natural obstacles to mechanized attack include 
buildings and walls, watercourses, lakes, marshes, 
mountainous country, stumps, rocky ground, and thick 
woods. Few areas can be classed as tankproof. Undue 
reliance on natural obstacles uiust be guarded against. 
Guided by these considerations, the defensive possi- 
bilities of terrain must be studied constantly from the 
viewpoint of antimechanized defense in order to util- 
ize existing natural obstacles to the maximum. 

672. Artificial obstacles consist principally of mine 
fields, antitank ditches, obstacles, barricades and de- 
moutions. (For details, see FM 5—30.) The location of 
artificial obstacles must be coordinated with natural 
obstacles and with the fire of antitank and other 
weapons. It is . important that obstacles be covered by 
fire to prevent the enemy from removing the obstruc- 
tions. Removal of obstacles can be impeded by con- 
tamination with persistent chemical agents. In gener- 
al, obstacles, demolitions, mines, and persistent chem- 
ical contaminations are located where the enemy will 
come upon them suddenly and be unable to avoid 




them. It the hostile mechanized attack succeeds in 
entering or breaking through the battle jiosiiion, it . 
ntusi be Siouned. thrown back, or destroved. either bv 

~ I I ' ” ' ' ' / ’ / 

iuuitank gunfire, by tank-destroyer or armored units 
counterattacking, or by a combination of these and 
other available means. 



673. It may be impracticable or inadvisable to direct 
the main effort of the counterattack against the 
enemy’s mechanized force. A* mechanized attack, once 
launched and initially successful, proceeds with such 
rapidity that an attempt to direct countermeasures 
against the mechanized vehicles may result in a direct 
pursuit rather than an attack. A counterattack against 
the base or flank of a salient may often be more ef- 
lective than one against its point. 



674. A counterattack directed at the rear of a mechan- 
ized attack will usually meet other mobile support- 
ing troops rather than mechanized units. Such a coun- 
terattack employs all availa])le arms, including the 
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leristics of a mechanized attack, that is, it leads with 
mechanized units and exploits with motorized and 
Fnor troons. It seeks to close the tran created bv the 

o"i 

hostile mechanized force and to isolate and eventually 
destroy the enemy’s advanced elements, including his 
mechanized forces. However deeply these last may 
penetrate and however great the damage they may d<j, 
once their supply lines are cut they will be immobil- 
ized and, in the end, destroyed. 



675. All avairable fire support is used in the counter- 
attack. If the counterattack is directed against the ^ 
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mechanized 
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strong in antitank cannon. 
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676. Combat aviation is used at the crisis of the action 
to the limit of its availability. It is employed on mis- 
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sions which lurther ihc auainmeiu ot the ground ob- 
jectives. 



677. The coumeratiack is conducted by units initially 
in reserve. The introduction of enemy mechanized 
forces into the situation affects the composition, loca- 
tion, and ecjuipment of these reserves. They should be 
highly mobile and strong in mechanized and motorized 



elements and antitank weapons. They should, be 
located to permit timely and rapid movement toward 
any point where an enemy *“mechanized attack may be 
expected. 
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CHAPTER 12 

RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS 



CENERAL 

678. A retrograde movement is any movement of a 
command to the rear, or jjway from the enemy. It may 
be forced by the enemy or may be made voluntarily. 
It may be classified as a withdrawal from action, a 
retirement, or a delaying action. . 

679. Retrograde movements are made to accomplish 
one or more of the following purposes: 

a. To disengage from battle, 

b. To avoid battle in a disadvantageous situation. 

c. To draw the enemy into a situation unfavorable 
to him. 

d- To gain time without fighting a decisive engage- 
ment. 

e. To conform to the movement of other troops. 

f. To permit the employment of a portion of the 
command elsewhere. 

680. Retrograde movements require constant control 
and supervision by all leaders. The presence of hostile 
armored and air forces increases the difficulties 'of 
executing tliese movements and necessitates the or- 
ganization and occupation of rear positions prior to 
the retrojjrade rnovement. (See par. 646.) Prompt re- 
organization of units, careful attention to the feeding 
and care of the men, and the presence of higher com- 
manders well forward will tend to counteract the detri- 
mental effects of this type of action. 
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681. Mine fields, demolitions, obstructions, and con- 
taminations are used to the maximum in retrograde 
movements to delay hostile pursuit, assist in flank pro- 
tection, and to destroy abandoned materiel. Particular 
attention is paid to use of mines on likely avenues of 
approach o£ mechanized units. 

682. Comhat aviation is employed against hostile 
aviation and to delay the hostile advance or pursuit by 
harassing and interdicting hostile forces at critical 
localities. Its action will be closely coordinated with 
that of the ground forces. 

683. In retrograde movements, maximum advantage 
must be taken of available motor transportation to 
expedite the rapid movement to the rear of units which 
have withdrawn from action., Security forces should 
consist of highly mobile units. 

684. Enemy ground and air forces may be expected to 
follow up relentlessly both day and night any retro- 
grade movement and to strike withdrawing columns 
from any direction. This necessitates continuous 
ground and air reconnaissance to both flanks and rear, 
rapid movement under cover of darkness, strong anti- 
aircraft defense, and continuous all-around antitank 
defense, particularly on exposed hanks.. Mobile re- 
serves, particularly armored and antitank units, are 
held out in order to counteract wide and rapid move- 
ments to our flanks and rear, or penetration through 
our front, and to counter any attacks by airborne 

' troops. 

WifNDItAWAL FROM ACTION 

685. . A withdrawal from action is the operation of 
breaking off combat with a hostile force. The general 
purpose of the operation is to regain or preserve free- 
dom of action of our main forces. Contact must be 
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mainiuiiicd, however, by our reconnaissance and se- 
curity lorces. 

686. A daylight withdrawal usually involves such 
heavy losses and so great a degree of disorganization 
that it is preferable for large units to hold out at all 
costs until nightfall and effect the withdrawal under 
the cover of darkness. As a rule, only rearward eche- 
lons can be withdrawn successfully by day. Small mo- 
bile forces may execute daylight withdrawals. 

687. The heavier the previous fighting and the closer 
the engagement with the enemy, the more . difficult 
will be the withdrawal. 

688. A withdrawal is facilitated by concealment of dis- 
positions and movements, by bad weather, by rapidity 
of movement, by the careful preparation of plans, and 
by counterattacks. Successful counterattacks create 
conditions favorable to the-withdrawal of hard-pressed 
or closely engaged units. Because of their mobility and 
fire power, mechanized units are especially suited to 
support counterattacks. 

689. The commander who orders a withdrawal desig- 
nates a rearward position on which the troops will 
prepare for a renewal of resistance or under the pro- 
tection of which the troops may be assembled for fur- 
ther retrograde moveriient. The rearward position is 
selected at such a distance that the enemy will be com- 
pelled to regroup his forces, displace his artillery, and 
renew his preparations for attack.' Early orders for 
reconnaissance of the rearward position and routes 
thereto are essential. The commander makes special 

\provision for holding the road centers that control the 
lines of communication to the rear, and the features 
of the terrain that afford extended observation over 
the areas in rear of the battle front. 




690. Ill a dayJiglu withdrawal, in addition to the rear- 
ward position, the commander selects a suitable cover- 
ing position and details, Irom any available reserves, 
a mobile covering force, strong in fire power, to occupy 
it and cover the withdraioal of the troops engaged. 
Artillery, engineers, antiaircraft automatic weapons, 
antitank weapons, and chemical troops are attached to 
the covering force as required. 

691. The mission of the covering force is to stop, re- 
strict, or divect the advanced! the enemy in order to 
permit the main body to disengage, assemble, and 
move to the rear. The successful accomplishment- of 
this mission depends largely on the composition and 
location of the covering force, the efficient execution 
of a systematic plan of artillery and machine-gun de- 
fensive fires, and the skillful use of counterattacks to 
release hard-pressed units. 

692. The position of the covering force in a daylight 
withdrawal is selected so that it will cover the routes 
of withdrawal and the assembly position of the main 
body. Under certain conditions, the occupation of a 
flank position may be advisable in order to force the 
enemy to execute a time-consuming maneuver. When 
its mission is accomplished, the covering force With- 
draws to the rearward position. 

693. In his order for the withdrawal the commander 
indicates the rear posiuon, assigns zones or routes of 
withdrawal to the units of the command, prescribes 
the strength and conduct of the covering forces, fixes 
the hour and the priority of withdrawal of units, or- 
ders the establishment of essential signal communica- 
tion, and takes the necessary steps to clear the routes 
for the movement of troops. A new command post is 
designated early. Prompt starting of‘ trains to the 
new areas, evacuation of the wounded, removal or com- 
plete destruction of supphes and niat^riel, energetic 
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meusures. lor the inairueimite oi traffic control, con- 
struction of necessary bridges, and preparation for the 
execution of demoHtiom on the routes of withdrawal 
are of importance. Every measure must be taken to as- 
sure that no abandoned materiel or supplies are left 
in a condition that will permit repair and use against 
the withdrawing force, .-\dequate measures are taken 
for antiaircraft and antimechanized defense. .Measures 
are instituted to regulate or silence radio communica- 
tion and to insure secrecy of the movement. 

694,. It is. best usually to withdraw the least heavily 
engaged units first. When the terrain is favorable and 
the security of the command permits it, all subordinate 
units .may be withdrawn simultaneously. However, it 
usually is necessary -to move certain units ahead of 
others -in- order to avoid congestion and ,tp insure a 
smooth ^execution of the’ movement: This procedure 
also gives greater security to the command because the 
units remaining temjx)rarily in place cover the with- 
drawal of those first to move. In some situations, 
counterattack may make it possible to withdraw^ first 
those units which are hardest pressed, or which are ex- 
posed to the most, dangerous threats. However, when 
necessary to protect the command as a whole, these 
hard-pressed units must stay to the last. It is better to 
run the risk of losing certain units than to jeo)jardize 
the whole command. 

695. The ;:one. of action for the withdrawal should 
provide the best and most direct routes to the rear 
position. The movement of subordinate units is co- 
ordinated by assigning to them zones of actt 9 n or defi- 
nite routes. Generally, zones of action are assigned to 
the main combat units, especially if they may have to 
fight while moving back. Routes generally are as- 
signed, to trains and to those units which move to the 
rear under control of the higher command; such units 
may. include artillery, tanks, and reserves. The zones 
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ol action or niiiics so assigned should usually ex lend 
lo the rear position. If the rear position is disiani, 
the zones or routes should be indicated back to a dis- 
tance of 1 day’s march. 

696. At night the withdrawal of the greater part ol 
the forces engaged commences shortly after nightfall. 
Small detachments are left in immediate contact with 
the enemy. These detachments, formed from trfK)ps 
nearest the enemy, screen the witl^dcawal by simu- 
lating normal activity of a fully garrisoned position 
with fire from different positions, reconnaissance by 
combat ]>atrols, and use of pyrotechnics. 

697. In view of the broad front upon which the de- 
tachments screen ing^^ihe* w employed,” a 

single covering ■ force" commander ordinarily cannot 
maintain cflective control. The superior commander, 
therefore, provides an-iilery support, coordinates the 
action of the elements holding the various sectors, in- 
dicates the time of their witlulrawal, and prescribes 
their action in case of hostile attack. They may be di- 
rected to withdraw either at a prescribed hour of upon 
order. Whenever practicable, the foot elements of 
these detachments should be furnished motor trans- 
|)ortaiion for movement to the rear, especially when 
the distance of the retrograde movement is great. 

698. Whether the rearward position is organized for 
defense or is the area in which the command will be 
a.sscitibJed for further retrograde movement, the com- 
mander makes ^provision for a covering force in front 
of this position. The mission of this covering force 
is to cover the withdrawal of the detachments left in 
(lose contact with the enemy and of the aru'liety* su'p^^ 
porting these detachments. It has the further mii- 
.sion of protecting the assembly of the main body for 
further retrograde movement or to serve as an initial 
outpost if the rearward position is to be defended. 
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7Q6, in addiiion io ilieir jn iinary mission of effcaing 
mine fields, road blocks, and demolitions, erigineen 
reconnoiier, repairi and mark roads. In certain situa- 
tions they reconnoiier and stake out rear positions and 
furnish guides. They assist the rearward movement of 
artillery, mechanized, and other units; destroy mate- 
rials to be abandoned; act as part of a covering force; 
and constitute an emergency reserve. Military police 
furnish guides to assist the rearward movement and 
control traffic. ; 

RETIREMENT 



707. A retirement is a retrograde movement in which 
a force seeks to regain freedom of action*, the move- 
ment being part of a well-defined jilan which has for 
Its purpose the relusal ol decisive combat under the 
existing situation. A retirement may be made in one 
stage or in several stages, depending upon the distance 
involved. When a withdrawal from action precedes 
the retirement, the actual retirement begins when 
march columns are formecU 



708. Without competent orders to do so, a derision to 
retire is justified only when all possibilities of accom- 
plishing the assigned mission have been exhausted and 
a continuation of the battle will lead either to ex- 
cessive losses or to a decisive defeat. 

No commander is authorized to order a retirement 
on his own initiative simply because of local misfor- 
tune or reverses suffered by an adjacent unit. 

709. In retirements following a withdrawal, the most 
"important considerations for a commander arc to place 

distance, obstacles, and security forces between his 
main body and the enemy and to regain his freedom 
of action. 

Trains are put in march without delay, if necessary 
under escort, and sent to the rear to a selected bivouac 
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urea. During their retirement they esiablisn dumps ot 
ammunition, rations, fuel, and other supplies en route 
to meet the needs of the retiring troops. 

Antiaircraft protection of important defiles on the 
route of retirement is establishea. 

As fast as troop units arrive in assembly areas, they 
are formed into small columns and set in motion to 
the rear. 

t 

710. Road match formations usually are taken up 
when the zone of effective* hostile light artillery fire is 
passed. Formations are modified to meet existing con- 
ditions of terrain, visibility, intensity of enemy fire, 
activity of enemy combat aviation, and tactical re- 
quirements fo? control and rapidity of movement. 

71 1. During the initial phase of retirement made from 
contact, the division generally assigns specific routes 
to the trains, the artillery, ana other auxiliary troops, 
and indicates when the routes will be cleared for the 
troops still in action. A zone of action usually is as- 
signed to each combat unit copparable to an infantry 
regiment in size. 

712. As the distance from the enemy increases, small 
columns are consolidated into larger columns. Dur- 
ing the march to the rear.^constant effort is made to 

• increase the distance from the enemy. This will neces- 
sitate forced marches, night or day as well as effective 
security measures to protect the rear and the flanks 

and to delay the enemy. 

* . 

713. The actual terrain objective toward which a re- 
tirement is directed depends upon the mission of the 
command and the purpose of the movement. It should 
be such as to favor the future action of the command. 
Factors which influence the selection of this objective 
are the actual and potential strength of the enemy; re- 
inforcements that may become available; the time 
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when the enemy can arrive at critical localities on the 
ronte of the reVirementi and the extent ihai terrain 
and the weather favor hostile movement and intcr= 
fere with friendly movements. 

714 , The formation and number of columns to be 



emjjloyed during retirement depend principally upon 
the number of roads available and the hostile inter- 
ference. It generally is desirable to move the major 
fractions of a deployed force to the rear simultaneous- 
ly and abreast of each other. However, a hostile threat 
to a Hank may make U necessary for one fraction to 
hold in position until the movement of the others is 
well undjer way. A restricted road net, or defiles in the 
zone of movement, may necessitate withdrawals of 
fractions successively. If a flank is threatened during 
the retirement, the adoption of an echeloned forma- 

tif>n mav he arinrrii^riare. 

j __ -j-j 



7 1 5. The retirement order of a small command usual- 
ly designates the time when each subordinate unit 
commences its movement. In commands the size of a 
division or larger, the conimatidcr usually designates 
the time that major portions of the command pass 
initial points or lines and, when appropriate, the hour 
that certain lines or assembly areas must be cleared. 
(See FM 101-5.) 

% 

716. Clearing the routes of march and organizing an 
* effective zone of obstacles to delay the enemv’s our- 

/ ik 

suing columns are of greatest importance. Engineers 
are sent back early to reconnoiter and improve the 
routes of retirement, repair bridges, and prepare ob- 
stacles and demolitions to be executed by the rear 
guard. Pertinent information of the location of ob- 
stacles and of the nature of the demolitions and con- 
taminations prepared is furnished to the retiring 
troops. Measures are taken to prevent their endanger- 
ing our own troops and to insure their execution at the 
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proper time. Chemical troops with chemical mines 
may be attached to the engineers (or the coniami na- 
tion of obstacles and demolitions. 



717. Traffic is regulated at critical points to prevent 
congestion, especially in towns, at bridges, and at other 
defiles. Strong antiaircraft and antitank protection is 
established at these critical localities until they are 
cleared by the main body. 



718. Security detachments are proj^ided with suiheient 
ariilleiy to support them in the execution of their mis- 
sions. The remainder of the artillery is so disposed in 
the retiring columns as best to protect the main body 
or support the security detachments. 



719. The antiaircraft artillery is disposed to protect 
the; most vital points on the routes of the retiring 
columns. As the retirement progresses, the antiair- 
craft artillery moves rapidly by bounds from area to 
area, and frequently is given priority on the roads. 

720. During a retirement, cavalry is employed on se 
curity missions, and frequently may constitute or be 

* attached to the rear or flank guards. Reconnaissance, 
particuiarly to obtain inforination of any hostile move- 
ment directed toward the flanks, is important and is 
assigned to the cavalry or to the security detachineru 
controlling the cavalry. 



721. Reconnaissance aviation must keep under ob- 



av. — 



(A 4. V, 



terfere. with the retirement, especially on the flanks. 
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707 Knaineers aceomoanv or nrecede th«* main ^'ol- 
. umns to facilitate their movement. Suitable detach- 
ments are attached to rear and flank guards to assist 
in delaying the enemy. Some engineers may be em- 
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ployed in certain situations to reconnoiter and stake 
out rear delensive positions. 

723. A retirement generally offers opportunities for 
the use of chemicals of all kinds. Smoke may assist se- 
curity detachments in concealing their movements 
during successive withdrawals. 

724. In retirement orders, jjreseni command posts and 
the next ones to be occupied should be specified. Axes 
of signal communication should be indicated as far to 
the rear as it is practicable to foresee them. 

725. All-around security must be provided. In a short 
retirement which can be completed in one night, the 
covering force for the withdrawal usually gives suffi- 
cient protection for the movement. (See par. 698.) If 
the movement continues after daylight, a rear guard 
normally should be formed to protect the march of the 
main bodies. Initially this rear guard consists of the 
troops which covered the assembly of the main body 
reinforced by contingents of other arms as rec|uired by 
the situation. 

4 ' 

726. r he mission of. the rear guard is to protect the 
main body from surprise, harassment, and attack. By 
the successful execution of this mission a rear guard 
covering a retirement enables the main body to avoid 
accepting battle, and regains for the commander of 
the force his freedom of action. The strength and 
composition of a rear guard are such as to permit the 
execution of its mission without the intervention of 
the main body. When necessary for the security, of 
the main body, the rear guard sacyilices itself in the 
execution of its mission. 



727. A rear guard covering the retirement of a com- 
bined force consists principally of infantry strong in 
automatic weapons, supported by artillery- Units of 
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other arms are added in accordance witl\ the require- 
menis of the situation. Antitank weapons, meehan- 
i/ed units, signal troops, chemical troops and en- 
gineers may be includea. 

The ability of cavalry to conduce delaying action* 
makes it an important element of a rear guard. Wheti 
the main body has succeeded in gaining sufficient dis- 
tance from the enemy, cavalry may constitute the prin- 
cipal clement of the rear guard 

72S. The formation and the method of operation of 
the. rear guard are adapted to the situation. Move- 
ihcnt to the rear is made by bounds, based on the 
progress of the main body and the time limit set by 
the higher commander for holding designated terrain 
lines. The distance between the rear guard and the 
main body is determined accordingly. Delays in the 
retirement of the main body must be expected. 

729. When in contact with the enemy, the rear guard 
distributes its forces in groups over a wide front and 
opens long range fire with its artillery and other sup- 
|)orting weapons to force the enemy to deploy and thus 
to delay his advance. Unless the security of the main 
body requires a stubborn resistance, the rear guard, 
as far as practicable, avoids close range combat and 
withdraws successively from position to position as 
the enemy approaches. 

The successive positions of the rear guard are chosen 
at such distance from each other that the enemy is 
forced to renew his preparations for attack in front of 
each of them and that changes of position by the ar- 
tillery of the rear guard are reduced to a minimum. A 
rear guard osition. should favor withdrawal by af- 
fording covered, routes. 

730. When the ' enemy presses his pursuit closely, 
greater resistance is offered. Advantage is taken of 
favorable oj>|X)rtunities to punish overhasty pursuit by 
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ugamsi the Hanks of pursuing 
columns hy armored troops or cavalry is an effective 
means of disorganizing the pursuit. The most favor- 
able time for ofjermg m 

ing the late horns permit xoithdrawal of 

the rettr g^m^ of darkness. 

711. from the enemy permits, the 
rear guard retires in march formation. Its distribution 
corresponds* in general, to that of an advance guard, 
and in reverse order of march, comprising the reserve, 
the support, and tlie rear guard cavalry or motorized 
detachment. The support provides a rear party and 
necessary Hank patrols. Because of the direction of 
march* infantry reconnaissance during the retirement 
is much more restricted than in case of an advance 
guard. Chief reliance for the execution of the neces- 
sary reconnaissances must be placed upon cavalry, 
mechanized units, and reeonriaissance aviation. Mo- 
bile troops especially observe and forestall attempts 
to pass the flanks of the rear guard. 

712. Advance guards, cofnposed of mobile troops re- 
inforGed by antitank and engineer detachments, are 
habhually employed, not only to meet the threat of 
higMy mobile forces but to clear the routes of march, 
insure the uninterrupted movement of the main body, 
and regulate civilian and refugee traffic. For the latter 
purpose military police are attached. 

733. Flank security is of especial importance during 
a retirement. When there is danger of an encircling 
maneuver 4n pursuit, Hank guards^ composed of mobile 
troops with engineer, antitank, and chemical units at- 
tached, are detailed to cover the exposed flank. Whe n 
opposed by an enemy strong in armored and air forces, 
Special attentioi;! must be paid to the security of the 
routes of retirepient and the area or position to which 
the troops are retiring. Under such conditions it will 
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aornially be necessary to employ forces oilier than 
those rctu'ing, to occupy and organise the rear position 
before it is reached by t!\e retiring forces. When con- 
ditions permit, the rear position is organized behind 
strong natural obstacles. 

delaying action 

734. Recourse to delaying action ordinarily implies 
either lack of readiness for battle or hostile superiority 
of force. Its purpose is to gain time while avoiding 
decisive action. Delaying action may be used in the 
opening phases of battle to gain time lor tlic iinilicd 
employment of the entire command. It also may be 
called for in later phases- pending completion of 
preparations for counteroffensive action. Jl finds esfe- 
cial application in the oberations of (oi>eying forces 
and other security detachments. In offensive opera- 
tions, delaying action by a portion of the command to 
delay the arrival of hostile reinforcements may be ol 
decisive im|Joriancc. 

m 

735. Belay of an advancing enemy may be accom- 
plished by olfcnsive action, by defensive action in one 
position, by delaying action in successive positions, or 
by any combination of these methods. 

736. Skillful use of terrain has a decided influence on 
all delaying operations. A series of parallel ridges 
across the lines of hostile advance, unfordablc 
streams, swamps, lakes, and other obstacles on the 
from and flanks, high ground with good observation 
and good fields of fire at long range, concealed routes 
of withdrawal immediately behind delaying positions, 
and a good road net favor the execution of delaying 
action. 

737. In situations where the enemy has freedom of 
maneuver and mobile troops and the flanks of a delay- 
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ing force are Ojjen lo hostile attack the protection of 
the flanks and rear is of vital importance. Since the 
enemy may succeed in pushing by the flanks or in 
executing a wider maneuver with mobile forces to 
strike in rear of an occupied delaying position, the 
commander must make provision to block or destroy 
such forces. 

Ground and air reconnaissance forces must be con- 

«.aaa^t\#s«aajr v«i^ ai^i L tv# suuAi tiiiv:at9 tv/ itaiiivo 

and rear. 



738. Delaying action in ^successive positions is based 
on limited resistance on a position, with the intention 
of renewing this resistance in successive positions if 
necessary. I'he defense on each position must force the 
enemy to early deployment and to time-consuming 
preparations for battle. Combat ordinarily is broken 
off in each position before troops become closely en- 
gaged. The situation may, however, require a strong 
resistance on some position, or even a counterattack 
in order to accomplish the delaying mission. 

The delaying measures are continued between posi- 
tions in order to gain ume for organizing resistance 
on the next position. B^ecause of the retrograde and 
long-range nature of such combat, delaying action is 
executed most effectively by troops possessing a high 
degree of mobility and great fire power, especially at 
longer ranges. 

in general, contact is made as far forward as possible 
and continuous light resistance is oflered in order to 
compel the enemy to employ his whole force and ic» 
consume a maximum of time. No more ground than 
necessary is given up. The ability to execute planned 
withdrawais under conditions that permit orderly 
niovemeht to the rear must, however, be retained.. 

739. In open terrain the important consideration in 
the selection of a delaying position is a . good field of 
fire at long range. In close and wooded- terrain, obser- 
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vat ion a ni4 fields of fire are equally unfavorable for 
both sides; the defender can, however, make full use ol 
the coyer, concealment, and obstacles offered by the ter- 
rain, wltereas the attacker is restricted in moveineni 
and is unable to exploit fully his superiority of means. 
The ground in rear of the position should favor a cov- 
ered withdrawal by screening the troops from hostile 
view and fire as soon as- the position is vacated. Field 
fortifications are reduced jto the minimum; full use is 
made of mines, obstacles, booby traps, demolitions, 
and chemical interdictions in front and on the flanks 
of the position and in the areas between successive 
positions. 

740. The conduct of defaying action is facilitated in 
open terrain by selecting successive positions on high 
ground at such distances apart that the enemy will l>c 
forced to displace his artillery ia order to attack the 
next position in rear. In wooded terraia the infantry 
bears the brunt of combat and successive positions 
may be much closer together. Each position should in- 
sure facilities for artillery observation and for the de- 
livery of effective long range fire by other supporting 
weapons. In general, the depth of the zone of resist- 
ance is not great. The artillery and the other support- 
ing weapons are located well forward. 

741. When the enemy has superiority in air or ar- 
mored forces, or both, the commander must ordinarily 
delay on a position until nightfall and then withdraw 
under cover of darkness to the rear position. Consid- 
erable distance between positions enables the com- 
mander to utilize fully the hours of darkness for with- 
drawal. In such situations, selection of [x>sition$ 
strongly protected by natural obstacles which facilitate 
defense on a broad front becomes a primary consider- 
ation. . 

742. To facilitate coordination of the operations, the 
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combat zone is subdivided iino sectors, the boundaries 
of which are extended to the rear to include initially 
the first two delaying |K)sitions, and later the final po- 
sition in the commander’s plan of action. In lavprable 
terrain the width of sectors in delaying action may be 
taken as about double those suitable for defense. 



A tactical unit is assigned to each sector and is given 
a c'ombat mission. The strength and composition pi 
each unit is determined by the assigned mission, the 
terrain, the width of the sector, and the nature of the 



hostile threat. Mutual support between adjacent units 
is coordinated by the next higher commander. ^ 
Decentralization of operations to combat team com- 



mandf^r^ aa/iM rM^iprnrincr r\n n 

front. Continuous liaison between adjacent combat 



teams, and between combat teams and the higher com- 
mander, must be maintained. 



743. The defense is conducted in each sector by small 
units holding the natural strong points of the terrain 
and supporting each other by flanking fire. In close 
terrain or during periods of low visibility, close con- 
tact between adjacent units is maintained by combat 
patrols. Local reserves protect the flanks of forward 
defense areas and cover the withdrawal of forward 
. elements. 



744. Artilleiy in general support prepares a plan ol 
interdiction fires covering principal hostile avenues ol 



approacn ana is preparea to engage aistant targets. 
It is employed to reinforce the artillery in direct sup- 
port in accordance with the requirements of the siiua- 
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hostile movements toward the flanks and rear. Light 
artillery will often be attached to the unit it supports. 



745. Engineers are employed to construct a barrier 
zone of mines, obstacles, and demolitions in front ol 
the first delaying position and in the area between suc- 
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cessive positions. Antitank units are attached to units 
covering the hostile avenues of approach. To protect 
an exposed Hank, a mobile liank guard is detailed with 
engineers and antitank units attached. 

746. Chemical troops may be employed to place bar- 
riers of persistent chemicals on the front and flanks of 
each position. 

747. The antiaircraft artillery is employed primarily 
to protect the artillery, reserves, and critical defile?^ in 
rear from hostile air attack. 

748. A mobile reserve, reinldrced by tanks, artillery, 
antitank units, engineers, and chemical troops is pre- 
pared to move rapidly to counter mobile threats. 

749. As in the defense of any position, an .outpost, 
strong in automatic weapons, is deployed well in front 
of the delaying position to harass and delay the 
enemy’s advance and to keep him. in doubt as to its 
location. Artillery support for the outpost will be pro- 
vided by units supporting the delaying position. 

750. The greatest importance; attaches to keeping the 
enemy in doubt as long as possible concerning the 
location of the successive delaying positions and the 
delaying nature of the operations being conducted. 

751. In fighting a delaying action, some troops arc dis- 
posed on the rear position to cover the withdrawal 
from the positions in front. 

752. Timely measures are taken for reconnaissance 
ancf for preparation necessary for the occupation of 
the successive delaying positions in rear. 

Provision is made for the establishment of wire com- 
munication from the higher commander to the sectoi 
commanders and to the senior artillery commander. 
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f* ’Of cspedui iniponance is cfhcicni o|KTati«ii oJ ilic 
;‘ariillcry wire nci in order that the flexibility of ar* 
; tiUery fi re may be exploited to the maximum. .Signal 
icommunication to distant or detached units is ortli- 
.tiarily limited to radio and messengers. 

’ The wire svsicms of subordinate units arc limited 
^ to essential lines. Full use is made of prearranged 
visuai signals and of mounted and vehicular hies- 
^ sengers. 

V - 

^ 753. The commander controls the operation by pre- 

scribing the time of withdrawal and the time by which 
each successive |wsilion is to be occupied. In open ter* 
rain, it is often better to make a timely and simul- 
taneous withdrawal from each position. In dose ter- 
‘ rain or when a command is deployed over a wide 
frdnt this may be impracticable, and the decision rc- 
iV B^tjding the time of withdraw'al is then left to subor- 
|;^r‘ diriatc commanders. The comma ndei* exercises con- 
troFby prescribing a general terrain line to which units 
eventually will withdraw or in front of which the 
• enemy will be held until a designated hour. 

754 . Wheneser [>racucab!e, withdrnuml fwm n prisi- 
^ ttnn is effected under cover of darkness. If protracted 

resistance is necessary to accomplish this, measures arc 
taken to extend the depth nf the ?one of resistance and 
to. utilize to the maximum natural obstacles. 

755. If the withdrawal must be made in daylight, ar- 
iC'' lillery and other supporting weapons are disposed in 

depth. Comhat mnniinn and tanhs may be employed 
y;; against those hostile elements which most seriously 
ir threaten the success of the opemtion. A daylight with- 
"drawal may also be facilitated by organizing an inter* 

' mediate delaying (covering) position to be occupied 
'■ r' by reserves assigned to cover the withdrawal of troops 
V" in front (sec par, fifJO). Subsequent withdrawal of the 
troops from the intermediate tielaying position is in 

1 
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The loss o£ a defended tactical locality to tlie eoemy 
does not involve necessarily an early withdrawai along 
the whole fr^^^ Adjacent units should take advaO' ' 
tage of such situadons to punish an impetuous enemy 
by heavy flanking (ire and by local counterattacks 
whenever conditions are favorable. 
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CHAPTER 13 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS 



Section I. ATTACK OF A FORTIFIED LOCALITY 



GENERAL 

# \ 

756. A fortified locality may comprise a single, strong* 
ly organized position. It will probably, consist ol a 
Series- of strongly- organized ipositions disposed in great 
depth and breadth in such manner as to be mutually 
supporting. In either case the main position ordinari- 
ly will-^be composed of a series of mutually supporting 
major protected by minor gun emplacements, 

tank obstacles, troop emplacements, and wire entangle- 
ments disposed in front of and between them to cover 
dead sp.'ues which automatic weapons cannot reach 
from the main fortifications. 

The main battle position will be outposted by a 
system of concrete and steel artillery, automatic- 
weapon and troop emplacements, tank traps, and ob- 
stacles disposed in great depth to the front and Hanks. 
The reduction of such a locality by direct attack may 
be costly in men, ammunition, and materiel. Such an 
attack offers little prospect of success unless the at- 
tacker has accomplished a high degree of technical 
training and has a’ great superiority, especially in 
tanks, engineers, infantry with special equipment, 
artillery, and combat aviation. 

Whenever possible fortified localities are reduced 
by siege or by an attack from the rear, following an 
enveloping maneuver by ground or air-borne troops. 
When, because of secure flanks, isolation is impossible 
by an initial enveloping maneuver, and airborne 
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iroops art* not available, they must be rediicetl by tli- 
rect attack to break-throuj^h at a weak point. The 
break-through is followed by envelopment of the cre- 
ated flanks to isolate the separate, parts. 

757. The attack of a ioriified locality may be divided 
geitcrally into four phases. In application, related 
phases may overlap, particularly on weaker parts of 
the front. Iminediate exploitation of the success of 
each phase is imperative. These phases are: 

a. Reducing the hostile outpost system and gaining 
close contact with main position. 

b. Breaking through the fortifications at the most 
favorable point. 

c. Extending the gap by isolating and reducing hos- 
tile emplacements on its flanks. 

d. Completing the action by moving mobile re- 
serves through the gap to complete the encirclemciu 
and isolation of remaining fortifications while con- 
tinuing the attack against tliem from the front. 

Ail bfimbardment and action of airborne troops 
may precede or be a part of any of the above phases. 
(See KM 31-50.) 

758. The principal diflercnces that distinguisli a 
break-through of a fortified locality from the pene- 
tration (see pars. ‘150-^15-1) of any other hostile posi- 
tion are the relatively greater special training and 
combat superiority required; the absolute secrecy and 
thoroughness of preparations; the types of special 
equipment and troops required; the frontage subjected 
to initial assault; and the action subsequent to the 
complete break-through and isolation of a lortificd 
locality. 

759. Air .superiority is the first requirement for oper- 
ations against a fortified locality. 

760. Reconnaissance determines the extent of the 
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mam poi»uion ana us outpost system in cieptn anu 
breadth; the location of dead angles and character 
of emplacements^ artillery and antiaircraft artillery 
posiiions. tank traps and obstacles, and observation 
posts; those approaches which can be covered most 
cifectively by the hostile defenses and those which 
auord the greatest advaniugc to the attacker; and 
ihosc areas in rear of the locality which favor action 
from the rear after a break-through has been effected. 
Reconnaissance involves the employment of reconnais- 



sance and combat aviation, highly mobile ground re- 
connaissance units containing engineers, sound ami 
flash rantrinsr. and sicrnal intelligence units. Air ohoto- 



graphs are taken of the entire locality at successive 
intervals to determine the initial hostile defenses and 



the progress of any changes being effected therein. Im- 
portant localities are outlined heavily and indicated 
clearly on the photographs; copies are distributed lo 
commanders down to and including the smallest com- 
bat units which are to operate in the area covered, 
together with such intelligence summaries as are need- 
ed by each echelon of the command. These recon 
naissances are continued^ throughout all phases of the 
operations. 



761 V Based on the results of reconnaissance and the 
task assigned, the commander determines what special 
troops, equipment, and combat power will be needed 
to break through the hostile system; he organizes his 
command into its tactical groupings and assigns mis- 
sions to each. 

I'he organization of the command into tactical 
4 groupings provides for self-sustaining combat units 
down to and including battalions, so that each echelon 
of attacking troops will be able to exploit local suc- 
^ cesses promptly without reference to the next higher 
unit, and facilitate the advance of adjacent units 
whose progress is not so rapid. Plans provide for the 
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utilizauQH ol every available agency ol signal com- 
municaiion. 



762. The attacking echelon is made up ol specially 
selected troops and weapons. Normally, this attacking 
echelon will contain infantry, engineers, high muzzle- 
yelocity, flat-trajectory guns, and chemical troops. The 
ciigineers equipped with demolition equipment will 
destroy obstacles and mine fields, and will assist the 
forward movement ol the infantry and direct-fire can- 
non. Chemical troops will lay smoke screens, fire high 
explosives or gas, and open lanes through contami- 
nated ground. Searchlights may be used for illumina- 
tion during night operations. 



763. Training of assault detachments is carried out 




to be encountered. The size and number of assault 
detachments needed in the preliminary operations de- 
pend on the size and number of emplacements which 
must be reduced. Each tactical grouping .must have 
enough trained assault* detachments with sufficient spe- 
cial equipment to insure the reduction of all emplace- 
ments in its zone of action. 

764. Sufficient reserves are disposed in concealment 
liehiiid the attack echelon to insure success and to 
meet hostile reaction. Sufficient artillery of all cali- 
bers required to reduce the outpost system supports 
the attack echelon. Artillery of the heavier types 
assists the preliminary operations -by constant bom- 
bardment of the hostile main position, paying par- 
ticular attention to hostile artillery which can bring 
fire upon troops engaged in preliminary operations. 

The use of combat aviation employing heavy bombs 
is important. Combat aviation is coordinated with the 
action of the attacking echelon. Hostile elements de- 




lenctiug tUe imcivuls bciwceu emplacement must be 
neuiruli4ed or tlesiroy^d. 




assault vdetaic]n?ien^^«rJjt4Uust be rapid enough to pre- 
vent the enemy from reestablishing the continuity 
of his front by recoordinating his fires or by counter- 
attack. 
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mem, especially flank positions and troop emplace- 
ments not being attacked. 




Engineers and other troops destroy remaining ob- 
stacles, mine fields, wire entanglements, tank traps and 
other obstacles which may impede the advance. They 
prepare crossings necessary for the supporting armored 
* vehicles and weapons. 

769. Some emplacements will remain intact following 
the employment of heavy artillery and combat avia- 
tion. Members of the assault team are assigned to 
destroy these emplacements by. the placing of demoli- 
tion charges. Under cover of supporting fires and 
smoke, the assault deuichmcnt advances close to the 
emplacements; final selection, is made of the exact 
location and route thereto for each demolition to be 
placed; and the preparation of each demolition is com- 
pleted. Nonpersistent chemicals, smoke, and incen- 
diaries may also be thrown through' the loopholes. 
.Scaling ladders may be necessary in placing demoli- 
tions. 

770. When all is in readiness for the assa’ult, signal is 
given for supporting tires to lift. When supporting 
fires are lifted, troops detailed to place the demoli- 
tions rush forward infmediately, cut or blow lanes 
through any remaining wire, and place and arm their 
demolitions under protection of smoke and direct fire 
on adjacent emplacements, then take cover. When the 
demolitions open the way into the emplacement, the 
assault troops rush the position and overpower hostile 
personnel remaining active. Hand grenades, thermite 
bombs, and light demolitions complete the destruc- 
tion of bays not neutralized by the first demolitions. 

771. Ordinarily, one assault detachment is formed 
for each emplacement to be attacked. After the cap- 
ture of an emplacement, the next emplacement sched- 
uled to be attacked is overcome in the same manner. 
When an assault , results in prolonged hand-io hand 
fighting, local supports are rushed forward to assist the 
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assault detachment. Each assault detachment is pro- 
vkled with reserves and local supports who follow up 
the advance closely, disposed for rapid passage througlv 
the detachment in the event 'the aitack results in seri- 
ous disorgani/ation. Any halt is dangerous because ol 
speed with which a local Itostile counterattack can be 
organi^ed and launched, supported by weapons whidi 
are already in position and highly coordinated. Small 
isolated resistances which have been passed over are 
reduced by special mopping-up detachments from gen- 
eral supports and reserves. 

772. During the assault, supporting fires are concen- 
trated on those hostile targets which constitute the 
greatest danger to the success of the assault and a re- 
newal of the advance; special attention is directed 
toward locating and bringing prompt bombardment 
or fire to bear on any hostile mechanized and local 
reserve elements forming for counterattack. When the 
advance is resumed, supporting fires conform to the 
movements and needs during the advance to the next 
emplacements. 



• 7*73 
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Duriiig 



mg the advance to tiie next empiacemenis, 
units are reorganized as completely as lime and facili- 
ties will permit; any additional personnel, equipment, 
and material needed against the next emplacements 



are sent forward. Necessary adjustments in groupings, 
of plans of maneuver, and of plans of fire are affected. 



774. The speed and regularity of the advance through 
the outpost system depends in a large measure on the 
degree of coordination maintained by the commander 
, after the assault of the first emplacements. 

Effective signal communication is vital. Liaison be- 
tween tanks, artillery, the attacking troops, and avia- 
tion is maintained by all possible means of signal 
communication including radio telephone in the clear. 
Liaison olficers, extensive wire nets, messengers, air- 
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planes, relay runner stauons, visual signal stuuons, and 
advance message centers are employed in ample num- 
bers to insure timely iransnvission of information and 
orders. • 

Once the operation is initiated, a failure of signal 
communication must not result in the halt of a tactical 
grouping whose advance is still possible. When a com- 
mander knows the plan of advance through the posi- 
tion and his unit iS' making progress, he halts, in the 
absence of orders only when he knows that his con- 
tinued progress will endanger unduly the plan of his 
superior commander, 

* 

THE BREAK-THROUGH 

775. While the preliminary operations are in pro- 
gress, preparation for the penetration of the main for- 
ufications* is continued. New air photographs of the 
position and inielligcnce summaries are issued as 
iiecessury. All etpiipmeiu, weapons, assault deiadr 
iiieius, and other troops to be employed are in readi- 
ness to move forward to positions under cover of 
darkness, fog, or smoke by the time the preliminary 
operations are completed. 



776. The main position will be composed ordinarily 
of a series of mutually supporting major works, pro- 
tected by minor gun emplacements, tank obstacles, 
troop emplacements, and wire entanglements disposed 
in front of and between them to cover dead spaces 
which automatic weapons cannot reach from the main 
fortifications. The front of initial penetration of the 
position is carefully selected; it will be determined fre- 
quently by the existence of terrain and roads which 
’ favor the employment of armored forces in the break- 
through .and exploitation. The dead angles \vithin 
and between the main fortifications are sought out 
with particular attention to covered approaches 
thereto. 
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777« 'rhe widih ot‘ the iroiu ol penetration is limited 
by the amount and types of ariillery and aviation 
available, the capabilities for tank ar armored forte 
employment, and the number of trained assault de- 
tachments available with proper equipment. 



778. Airborne troops may be landed within and in 
rear of the larger fortifications on the front of the 
main attack, to block the movement of reserves and to 
assist the assault troops by attacking the fortifications 
from the rear. If they are used in the main fortified 
position, arrangements must be made toJift all artil- 
lery fire just jjrior to their arrival on the position. 



779., The amount of ammunition, artillery, and bom- 
bardment aviation available, the degree of surprise 
possible, and the depth of the fortifications' on the 
front of the penetration will detennine the length and 
intensity of preparatory fires prior to the assault. In 
any event, bombardment of the whole front by artil- 
lery and aviation continues from the opening of. the 
preliminary operations. At some time prior to the 
hour of attack, the bulk of all supporting fires, ground 
and air, is concentrated on the fortifications on the 
front of the initial penetration. Combat aviation at- 
tacks hostile reserves, artillery, and sensitive points in 
the fortifications which artillery cannot or does not 
reach. Heavy and medium artillery is concentrated on 
points in the fortifications which offer the greatest 
danger to success of the penetration. The fire of Hat- 
trajectory weapons is directed against lighter obstacles 
and loopholes in the fortifications. Smoke is used ex- 
tensively to screen the front of attack. 

780. Preparation fires on the front of penetration are 
lifted on a time schedule or on signal from the com- 
mander of the composite unit, depending on orders 
from higher authority. The bulk of the preparation 
fires then shifts to the next fortifications to be’reduced 
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or is placed to meet hostile reaction to the initial as- 
sault. Fires are maintained against fortifications not 
subjected to assault. 



781. Once a breach has been effected and the emplace* 
inenis on the initial front reduced^ additional assault 
detachments are sent into the gap at once to attack tlie 
flunking works in each direction and widen the base 
of the penetration while the composite unit deepens 
the penetration by advancing and attacking the next 
fortifications in its zone. Troops in rear of the com- 
posite unit> are pushed rapidly through the gap cre- 
ated. 



782. Because of the location of the flanking fortifica- 
tions and troops within or nearby, the enemy is able 
to organize and launch a strong counterattack with 
great rapidity. Delay in attacking the flanking fortifi- 
cations and reinforcing the advance of the composite 
unit may result in a serious reverse and the loss of the 
composite unit by hostile counterattack. Troops con- 
fronting the flanking works move to the support of 
the assault detachments as rapidly as fortifications are 
neutralized. 

By breaking the continuity of the enemy front, the 
coordination of his mutually supporting fires is bro- 
ken. His extensive signal communication system per- 
mits the enemy to reestablish rapidly the continuity 
and coordination of fires covering his from. Hence, 
once a breach has been effected its immediate exploita- 
tion is imperative. 

783. The operations are continued until the entire 
front selected for a major break-through is reduced.. 
As the attack progresses, the flanks of the penetration 
are defended against hostile counterattacks .and the 
passage through the gap of troops assigned to exploita- 
tion and rear-attack missions is protected. 
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7E4 OiUy a couvmauUcr who is actuaily prcseiu at a 
point of crisis can exercise a direct inliuence upon the 
attack echelon. A division or lower coimnander must 
be well forward from the time the attack is launched 
until a complete break-through is eHectcd. 

During the attack, much of the coordination orig- 
inally ordered will fail because of the lluctuaiing for- 
tunes on the front of attack. This condition will be- 
come more pronounced as the gajj is widened and the 
penetration deepened. The initiative, vigor, and bold- 
ness of subordinates must^be allowed full play. (See 
pars. 128 and 489.) 

785. When the fortified locality has been breached 
throughout its depth, highly mobile units are immedi- 
ately pushed through the gap under the protection of 
troops holding the shoulders of the penetration, of 
troops landed by air in rear of the fortifications, and 
of combat aviation. Mechanized forces lead the way. 
Once through the gap, mechanized forces spread out 
fanwise, moving raj^idly on all roads leading toward 
the hostile rear and toward the rear of foriificaiioiis 
not reduced, to disrupt hostile lines of communica- 
tion, destroy signaf communication, to block the move- 
ment of reserves, and to complete the demoralizaiiott 
of the enemy. Closest cooperation by and cot»rdina 
tion with aviation is demanded. The principal targets 
for bombardment aviation are hostile reserves, signal 
communication installations, and isolated resisiantes 
attempting to block the move'ment of the exploitation 
forces. Following the lead of the mechanized forces, 
the remaining troops of other arms in the exploiting 
force move rapidly to complete the isolation of the re- 
maining fortifications and assist in the complete de- 
struction of the hostile field forces. Since it must .be 
expected that the enemy will attempt to close the gap, 
suitable forces must be assigned the mission of keeping 
it open. 
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S«ction II. OPIRATIONS AT RIVER LINES 



CENERAL 

786. Owing to the restrictions which they impose 

upon movement and maneuver, wide and unforduble 
rivers exercise considerable influence on military 
operations. They constitute obstacles to an attack and 
natural lines of resistance for defensive and delaying 
action, Hiey assist in screening against hostile ground 
reconnaissance and in providing security against hos- 
tile mechanized attack. * 

The attack across unfordable rivers requires special 
preparations, both technical and tactical, proportion- 
ate to the size of the river and the relative strength of 
the opposing forces. 

787. Reconnaissance of a river line is essential both in 
attack and defense. The strength of a river line in- 
creases with the width and depth of the river and the 
velocity of the current. Other considerations with a 
tactical and technical bearing are the banks, the topog- 
raphy of the adjacent terrain, islands, and tributaries, 
the river bottom, the approaches to the river bank, 
the practicability of fords, and the danger to be ex- 
pected from ice floes and freshets. 

Coordination with combat aviation is essential 
in all large o^ensive operations at river lines. Local 
air superiority is gained and maintained during the 
operation. River , crossings can sometimes be greatly 
facilitated by use of airborne troops. 

ATTACK TO FORCE CROSSINGS 



789. The defenses of a river line sometimes can be 
outflanked. By demonstrations (strong in artillery and 
air activity) carried out at various points on the river 
line, an attempt is made to deceive the enemy as to the 




projected point of crossing, wliiJe a strong mobile force 
makes an unopposed crossing elsewhere and launches 
an attack to envelop the hostile flank before the enemy 
can readjust his dispositions. 

When the enemy is not actually holding a river 
line, an effort is made to anticipate him in the posses- 
sion of the necessary crossings. Mobile forces are ad- 
vanced quickly on a broad front to seize the desired 
crossings and to occupy the dominating terrain on the 
far side in order to protect the crossing of the main 
body. • 

4 

790. Troops transported by air and mechanized and 
motorized units may be employed to seize and hold 
important crossings until the arrival of leading ele- 
ments of the main forces. 

791. ' When the enemy is already in possession of a 
river line which cannot be turned, the crossing must 
be forced. Under favorable conditions, a river cross i in* 
may be forced by rapid and audacious methods. This 
may be accomplished by a hpld attack by troops trans- 
ported by air and by mobile ground forces strong in 
armored vehicles, bridge equipage, storm boats, and 
amphibious vehicles. In the absence of such favorable 
conditions, a more deliberate operation is required. 
Hostile troops are driven promptly across the river, 
and systematic preparations to force a crossing are 
initiated. 

792. In an operation involving the crossing of a river, 
the actual crossing is a means, not the end sought. The 
immediate purpose is to get across quickly and econ- 
omically and establish a bridgehead which will protect 
the crossing of the remainder of the command. 

In establishing a bridgehead for a large force there 
are usually three successive objectives on the enemy 
side of the river: first, a position which will eliminate 
effective, direct, small-arnis fire from the crossing front: 
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second, a position wJiich will eliminate ground-ob- 
served artillery fire from the selected ponton bridge 
site(s) and which can be supported by light artillery 
on the attacker’s side of the river; third, a position 
which will eliminate all artillery fire from the bridge 
site(s) and will provide the necessary maneuver space 
on the enemy side of the river for the command. At- 
tainment of the first objective facilitates the crossing of 
succeeding troops by assault boats, foot bridges, and 
troop and vehicle ferries. Attainment of the second 
objective, coupled with air supremacy, normally will 
mak^ possible the constiaaction of ponton bridges to 
cross the bulk of heavier loads. Attainment of the 
third objective, coupled with air supremacy, gives un- 
interrupted use of crossing means over the river, per- 
mits the protected maneuver of troops in furtherance 
of their mission, and facilitates the accumulation of 
supplies on the enemy side of the river. The assign- 
ment. of river crossing objectives or missions to units 
must allow sufficient freedom to subordinate com- 
manders so that successes can be fully exploited. 

793. Reconnaissance of river lines across the routes 
of advance is begun by staff and engineer officers at ati 
early stage of the operation. Air photographs showing 
the nature of the river and the bridge destructions ef- 
fected by the enemy enable the commander to make an 
early estimate, of the possibilities of crossing and the 
means required. Ground reconnaissance of the river 
line can be executed ordinarily only after hostile cov- 
ering forces on the near side of the river have been 
driven across the river. 

Reconnaissance provides detailed information and 
furnishes the basis for the selection of the crossing 
points and the execution of the necessary preparatory 
measures. Based on the resu 1 ts of* reconnaissances and 
on the tactical situation, decision is made regarding 
the front or fronts on which the crossing will be forced. 
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794, In geucrul the auacker $houid operate on a wide 

lrm}i with several attacks at separated 

localities. Secrecy in preparation and deception of the 
enemy as to the time and place of the main crossing 
are essential. Feints, deceptive use of smoke, or demon- 
strations are employed to deceive the enemy, (Sec par. 
797,) 

795. In the seleGtion of crossing fronts and the cross- 

ing points, both tactical and technical requirements 
are considered. ^ 

Tactically, the attacker seeks concealment for his 
niovement to the river, concealed final assembly areas, 
a long stretch of river bordered by trees or low hil.ls, 
undefended crossing points, and good avenues for ad- 
vance, especially roads, on the enemy side of tlie river. 
Dominating ground on the attacker’s side of the river 
favors' artillery observation and support of the attack 
by overhead fire, A salient in the river line toward 
the attacker favors concentration. of combat power and 
flanking fire on enemy troops defending the salient. 
While the attacker of this type of salient can rek his 
flanks on the river after crossing, he may be forced to 
attack on a narrow front to break through a strong 
defense at the base of the. salient. • 

Technically, the attacker seeks a moderate current, 
a water area unobstructed by i.slands, bars, and reefs, 
suitable shores, good approaches on both banks, and 
easy connection to the, existing road net. Old bridge 
sites frequently are advantageous, 

796, Having selected the front or fronts on which the 
crossing is to be made the higher commander forinu- 
lates his plan of actio?i for the crossing, 

797. Tactical groupings are assigned to each crossing 
front and are given instructions regarding time of 
crossing, objectives, zones of action, assistance to adja- 
cent units, and type and location of bridges to be con- 
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structed. Ocher u<Kip 2 » may also assigned to make 
feints or demoiistrittioMS at points other than tlie main 
crossing fronts so as to deceive the defenders and to 
draw them away from the* main crossing fronts. A 
portion of the command is held in reserve to exploit 
the most successful crossing. 

798. Engineer troops (tnd rmUeriel must be made 
available early in the planning stage of the operation 
so that reconnaissances can be made and ecjuipmeiu 
prepared and properly disposed. Nondi visional en- 
gineer troops with the necessary ferrying materiel nor- 
mally are attached to the leading combat teams mak- 
ingthe^iw«sittgt>n*each front, in addition, a reserve of 
engineer troops aiid materiel must be provided to ereci 
bridges or to assemble raft ferrjesi to reinforce the 
means of crossing at decisive points, to replace losses, 
and to do other engineer work such as maintenance 
and extension of the road net. 

799. The unit engineer of the senior echelon is 
charged with all technical preparatory measures' for 
the crossing and for the distribution of engineer troops 
and materiel, the construction and guarding of bridges, 
and the regulation of traffic thereon. 

The location of engineer materiel prior to the cross- 
ing (particularly ponton bridge equipment) must be 
carefully concealed. Discovery of its presence may dis- 
close the plans of the commander to the enemy. It 
forms a remunerative target for hostile airplanes and 
artillery and should be given antiaircraft defense. 

The command post of the unit engineer is connect- 
ed by signal communication troops with the command 
posts of the superior commander and the commanders 
on each crossing front. 

800. As soon as a tactical group is assigned to a cross- 
ing front, its commander and the commanders of 
troops supporting the crossing on that front direct 
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statf and subordinate ofiicers to reconnoiter the ground 
over which they will pperatci' to locate routes of ap* 
proachi hnal assembly areas, actual crossing points and 
routes thereto, and to- prepare plans for schedule fires 
and other details of the crossing operation, in the 
execution of reconnaissance, restrictions imposed in the 
interest of secrecy must be observed. 

Signal officers reconnoiter the front of crossing for 
existing wire lines on the near side of the river and 
determine the need for additional wire lines. They 
also determine the possibilities of the extension of 
these lines on the far side. Prior to the crossing radio 
communication is prohibited or reduced to the mini- 
mum in order to preserve secrecy. Once the crossing 
has been initial^/ radio usnaily is reliCd^ Upon for 
communicating Vvith units across the : river until tele- 
phones "lines are established. 



801. When the necessary preparations have been 
made, the superior commander gives the order for the 
execution of the crossing, (See FM 101-5.) 



802. The hour of crossing is determined by the su- 
perior commander. It is more difficult to load and 
cross boats during darkness than during daylight. This 
difficulty may be more than offset by the security and 
secrecy afforded by darkness. 



803. Shortly preceding the crossing, the bulk of the 
troops to make the crossing is placed secretly in con- 
cealed bivouac out of hostile artillery range but with- 



in easy night marching distance of their crossing 
fronts. A minimum of artillery may occupy concealed 
positions and fire for registration. For purposes of 
secrecy all artillery may be silenced. Only covering 
forces and the necessary reconnaissance parties are per- 
mitted to approach the river. Covering forces along 
the river are designated from troops other than those 
to make the initial crossing. 
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804. Prdinariiy all supporting troops go into position 
under cover ot darkness on the night of the crossing.' 
Leading assault units move to final assembly areas 
where, they are met* by engineer troops with assault 
boats, footbridge, or other crossing means. 

Final assembly areas have the following characteris- 
tics: accessible for trucks which bring up engineer 
materiel, defilade, easy identification, concealment 
from air and ground observation, and several direct 
and concealed routes to the crossing points. 

805. The first assault waves on each front, led by en- 

gineer guides, carry their boats from the final assem- 
bly areas to the water’s edge, and launch them on a 
broad front. Lateral movements and the massing of 
troops at the river bank are avoided. Measures arc 
taken to regulate tralfic and to suppress noise during 
the movement to the river. Ropes strung across the 
river will facilitate the crossing and provide addition- 
al safety to personnel. , 

Departiu'cs from the final assembly areas are timed 
to permit leading units to cross simultaneously on a 
broad front, but once these units leave the final as- 
sembly areas they do not halt and no attempt is made 
to maintain alinemem between boats. Normally, there 
is no firing from the boats when the crossing is made 
under cover of darkness. 

The movement from final assembly areas to the far 
shore is under control of the engineer troops. 

806. The engineer crews return the assault boats to 
the near shore for the second wave, which has moved 
from its forward assembly area. If the current is swift, 
allowance for drift must be made in fixing time or 
place of meeting the boats. If boats are to be reused, 
allowance must be made for probable losses during the 
crossing of the first wave. It may be necessary for suc- 
ceding waves to carry additional boats, or for engineers 
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to furnish iudiyi4wal pPnton boats or raft ferries to 
carry these waves. 

807. Footbridges may be. used for crossing first waves 
over narrow streams. Their construction is difficuii 
under smallarms fire. Ordinarily they are used to 
cross succeeding waves of foot troops, particularly after 
the first objective has been attained. 

808. Ponton raft ferries are provided to cross vehicles 
which will be needed before it is practicable to build 
the ponton bridge. Ferry construction usually is prac- 
ticable after the first objective has been seized. Ponton 
raft ferries often are continued in use after the bridge 
is built to serve as an alternate crossing means and to 
handle return traffic. 

809. Alternate plans are prepared for exploiting suc- 
cess on any crossing front by assigning troops from 
other fronts or from the general reserve to cross on the 
front where the crossing has been most successful. 

810. In addition to the fires of organic weapons, the 
crossing of tactical groupings is supported by artillery, 
combat aviation, smoke, and the fires of supporting 
weapons of the general reserve. 

811. Supporting fire may be opened several hours 
prior to the initial crossing against an enemy prepared* 
to resist in a w^ell-organized position, or may be with- 
lield until after the crossing is discovered, in order to 

•' obtain surprise. 

812. The artillery gives close and continuous support 
to the advance. As soon as the assault waves advance 
from their first objective, the artillery begins displace- 
ment of individual batteries across the river. Later the 
mass of the artillery is advanced, the displacement con- 
ducted in such a manner as to. assure continuity of ar- 
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tillery support. Artillery observers and liaison groups, 
with the necessary means of signal communication, ac- 
company the assault units during the crossing and ad- 
vance to the objectives. 

813, Antiaircraft defense, both by ground units and 
aviation, is centered around the crossing .fronts and 
particularly the ponton bridges. A portion of the auto- 
matic weapons of the antiaircraft defense is crossed 
to the far bank by boat *or ferry before construction 
of the bridges is started. Continuous protection for 
the bridges is maintained as long as required. 

814, Smoke can conceal river crossing operations 
from ground observation but ordinarily not from air 
observation. It frequently is used during daylight 
hours in connection with feints or demonstrations in 
addition to concealing the actual crossing of the initial 
waves. The use of smoke places additional importance 
on the marking of embarkation points and bridge sites 
and the routes leading thereto. 

815. The first objective having been taken and sup- 
porting infantry units having been brought up behind 
the initial wave, the attack is continued without delay 
on the second objective. Since this objective is selected 
in order to deprive the defender of his ground observa- 
tion of the river, considerable resistance may be ex- 
pected. Aggressively used, mechanized units may be 
effectively employed at this time. 

816. The second objective haying been taken, or the 
hostile light artillery neutralized, the superior com- 
mander normally directs the construction of the pon- 
ton bridge (or bridges). The greater the number of 
bridges made available, the quicker and surer is the 
crossing. The construction of bridges from local ma- 
terials requires much time and labor. Quicker results 
are obtained from the use of ponton equipment. 
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Alternate bridge sites are selected in advance. I'rans- 
Cerring operations to an alternate site after the equip- 
ment is unloaded at the first site is a time<onsuming 
and dUhcult operation. Decision for snch a move rests 
with the superior commander. 



817. The bridge having been completed, the remain- 
der of the artiilery and other troops are crossed and 
a coordinated attack, if necessary, is made on the third 
objective. If construction of a bridge should prove im- 
practicable, the passage of all troops and equipment is 
by terry. When the third objective has been uttaincU, 
subsequeiU operations may be of an ollensive or tle- 
ieusive nature as the situation may demand. 



818. Control during the crossing and advance to the 
fust objective is mainly a responsibility of the leaders 
of small units. Capture of the first objective gives an 
opportunity for the next higher commanders to re- 
sume control and direct the attack on the second 
objective. Since the capture of the second objective 
usually is followed by the construction of ponton 
bridges and the crossing of artillery and the remainder 
of. the troops, the superior commander may direct a 
coordinated attack on the third objective. The period 
of delay on each objective is as brief as possible. Every 
effort is made to conduct operations in such a way 

nK I \/p 147^1 ai-irl in 

minimum periocl of time. Signal communication is 
maintained initially by radio between forces on the 
opposite sides of the river. Later, wire lines may be 
laid across the river and wire communication estab- 
lished between the principal command posts. 



819, Armored divisions, cavalry divisions, and other 
mobile units effect river crossings by advancing rapid- 
ly and bodly to seize the necessary crossings and 
bridgeheads on the enemy's side of the river. If this 
is impossible, they effect wide detours to weakly de- 
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leiuled or unclelendal on ihc river and iheti 

cross. If all crossings are destroyed, horse cavalry uni is 
may swim and armored or mechanized units may be 
ferried until bribjfes can be constructed. 



DEFENSE AGAINST CROSSINGS 



820. An unfordable river may be employed as an ub* 
Stacie in front of a defensive or delaying position, or 
as an aid to defensive-oilensive action which seeks to 
strike the enemy while his forces arc astride the river. 
A river line loses much of its value as an obstacle if 
the enemy is not forced to make a dircci attack; it be- 
comes an obstacle to our own troops if successful coun- 



teroffensive action IS to be fof lowed by an exploitation. 

Holding a river line in such force as to leave avail- 
able insufficient reserves destroys the flexibility of the 
defense and exposes it to immediate defeat as soon as 
the river line has been pierced. 



821. The commander must insure the complete dt 
siruction of all bridges and fords, whicli cross ilic 
river within his sector, to preVem them from lulling 
intact into the hands of the enemy. The actual de- 
struction is usually a mission of the unit engineer. 
Unless specifically forbidden by higher authority, any 
bridge or ford may be destroyed. When it is con- 
sidered desirable to preserve such crossings until the 
last possible moment, full authority to complete their 
destruction is delegated to any member of the bridge 
or ford guard. When ifeis apparent that the crossing 
cannot be kept from falling into enemy hands, it must 

‘ /jt' destroyed, 

822. A river may be used as an obstacle directly in 
front of the battle position. In such a case (see sec. 11, 
ch. 11) the river bank positions are held in sirerigth; 
adequate reserves are provided to intervene at decisive 
areas. Such a defense is possible only when large 
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Corces are available on ihe Iroiu to be held and the 
enemy is unable to turn or avoid the position. It sub- 
jects the troops in forward areas to the full force of 
the enemy artillery preparation. 

Emplacenients are so located that the opposite bank 
and its approaches are held under fire anti the enemy’s 
attempts to cross are frustrated in their beginning. Sali- 
ents in the river line and open terrain dominated by 
the enemy arc lightly held but are capable of being 
covered by the concentrated lire of weapons. 

The artillery is employed a^ in the defense of a 
position, except that a part may be placed well for- 
ward to cover the most likely crossing places, the 
enemy’s probable assembly positions, and avenues of 
approach. The artillery must be prepared to concen- 
trate its fire against the main crossing when it is dis- 
covered. 

Tanks are held in reserve to be employed against 
those hostile elements which have gained a foothold 
on the friendly side of the river and constitute the 
greatest threat of the integrity of the position. 

4 • 

823. River lines may be defended by defensivc-offen- 
ive action. (See sec. IV, ch. 10.) Unless the situation 
and the strength of the available forces indicate the 
advisability of holding the river line in strength, it is 
best usually to hold the mass of the forces in readiness 
at such distance to the rear that it can intervene 
promptly at any point where a crossing in force may 
be attempted. The river line then is held by relatively 
weak detachments. Stronger detachments with local 
reserves are posted at the most probable points of 
crossing. The operations of the advanced detachments 
are organized in accordance with the doctrines govern- 
ing outposts. It is their mission to force the enemy to 
disclose the full power of the supporting fires, to dis- 
cover hostile crossings, and to prevent hostile troops 
from establishing themselves in bridgehead positions 
before the arrival and attack by the general reserves. 
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824. In d«icusive*oliemivc uciioii, suiiie uriillcry may 
be attached to the outpost dctachmetus. The maj» of 
ihe artinery is held in readine.ss prepared to supjmri 
the attack. Then it is emplaced so that it can conceit 
trate its Ere in the critical area and support the at- 
tack in the decisive direction. Since the mass of the 
hostile artillery will still be on the far side , of the 
river, much importance attaches to the neutraluation 
of hostile air and ground observation regulating the 
enemy's artillery fire. 

825. In defensive-oitensive action,; the attack ol the 
general reserves is made as soon as the hostile main 
aossing is recognized. The plan for this action is pre- 
pared beforehand. Success depends upon the com- 
mander’s ability to launch the attack at the proper 
time and in a decisive direction. It must be launched 
before the enemy has established himself in a bridge- 
head position. To this end, elficient signal communi- 
cation must be assured and reserves must be prepared 
to move promptly and rapidly. 

The mobility of the troops held in reserve is in- 
creased by the assignment of motor transportation. 

Decisive results are promised by the prompt em- 
ployment of mechanized units and combat aviation 
against hostile units which have already amsed ilic 
river and by air attack of bridges and of troops en- 
gaged in ferrying operations. 

826. In any defense of a river line, covering forces 
remain on the enemy’s side of the river to maintain 
contact with the enemy, delay his advance, and deter- 
mine his assembly positions and probable crossing 
places. When forced to retire, these advance elements 
withdraw across the river. Timely measures are taken 
to destroy the crossings after the last elements have 
withdrawn acro.ss the river, or at such earlier time as 
may be necessary to prevent the crossings from being 
seized by the enemy. On wide rivers, after the cover- 
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ing iorce has withclrawni contact with the enemy may 
be niamtajned by use of patrol boats. 

827. The primary missions of the engineers are to 
dcstrov fords, bridcres: and materiel which mav assist 
the enemy in crossing; to reeonnoiter the terrain along 
the river; to assist in organizing the ground; and to 
keep the roads in condition for rapid movement of 
reserves. Engineers also block with obstacles and mines 
the hostile avenues of approach to the river, embark- 
ing points, and landing points. Floating mines, rafts, 
and hreboats may be prepared and held in readiness 
upstream. Preparations are made for illuminating the 
water area at night. 

828. Combat aviat,ion can operate to prevent ferrying 
or bridging operations of the enemy by first achieving 
air supcrioritY and then operating directly against fer- 
rying and bridging equipment before it reaches the 
river, against ferrying and bridging operations and 
atrainst trnons :issenihled for rrnssinp. 



829. Signal communication is established so as to in- 
sure rapid communication v.'ith the outpost and cov- 
ering forces and the quick transmission of orders to 
the reserve and the artillery. Multiple wire circuits 
are laid along alternate routes to increase the prob- 
ability that some of them may escape damage from 
the lieavy fire amidpatetl. 

830. Cuwahy units are employed iiiiiiaiiy on leeoii* 
iiaissance or security missions on the enemy’s side of 
the river. Later they protect the flunks of units on the 
river or are held in mobile reserve. 

The principal mission of the antiaircraft artillery is 
to protect the reserves and the artillery. Preparations 
are made to reinforce rapidly the antiaircraft defense 
in critical areas. 







831 ♦ In a retrograde inovcmem wlic*n the river line is 
to be held as a defensive or delaying position, the re- 
tiring columns cross at the available bridges which are 
' not* under hostile artillery lire. If the crossing places 
are insufricicnt, the construction of additional bridges 
or ferries may be necessary. Antiaircraft defense is 
established on both banks ofnhe river line to protect 
the bridges and crossing places. 

Trains, motorized columns, and a part of the artil- 
lery cross first. Routes leading to and from the bridge 
approaches and crossing places are plainly marked. 
Stair oinccrs with detailed jnstructions lor march Se- 
quence and future action direct units to their destina- 
tions. Tralfic is regulated strictly during the retirement 
across the river. Bridges and lords are destroyed to 
|)revent them from being seized by the enemy and 
arrangements are made to ferry the last elements of the 
covering forces. 

As soon as it has moved across the river, the artillery 
which crossed early is placed in position to protect the 
crossing places and cover the retirement of the remain- 
der of the command. This echelon later is reinforced 
by the remainder of the artillery after it has crossed 
the river. At the earliest pVacticable moment, a plan 
of artillery defensive fires is prepared which will take 
advantage of the long range and flexibility of artillery 
fire to lay down interdiction and counierpreparation 
fires on the hostile routes of advance and assembly 
positions. 

832. The river may lie in rear of a defensive position. 
This is equivalent to defending a bridgehead and the 
position selected should eliminate all enemy artillery 
fire from the bridge sites and provide the necessary 
maneuver space. An even greater distance from the 
fiver may be 'desirable in order to find suitable ter- 
rain and to allow space for retrograde movements dur- 
ing the conduct of the defense. Plans must be made 
for withdrawal across the river. 
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Section I M. NIGHT COMBAT 

833. In spite of the inherent clifficul ties of the opera- 
tion, night attack has assmned major importance as 
employeu by troops especialiy rrained to overcome tiie 
diilicultics of the operation and exploit its advantages. 



834. Night combat is characterized by a* decrease in 
the eifectiveness of aimed fire and by a corre.sponding 
increase in the importance of close combat and the hre 

tt\f l^trt nn r%f K\/ 

day; by difficulty ih movement, troop leading, and the 
maintenance of direction, cohesion and signal com- 
munication; and by a more highly sensitive morale of 



ii)#* rrrw^r%c 

Decrease in the effectiveness of fire permits the use 
of closer formations without exposure to excessive 
losses; difficulty in the maintenance of control and di- 
rection necessitates limited objectives which may be 
approached by well-dcftned routes; the more sensitive 
morale of the troops increases i he effects of surprise 
obtained by the olfense and the impen tance of security 
measure's on the p^rt of the defense. 

Foir or smoke oroduces conditions of combat similar 
to darkness. Because of the uncertain duration of a 
fog and the amount of ammunition required to estab- 
lish and maintain smoke concentrations, operations 
based on aincealmeiu provided by log or smoke re- 
c|uire rapid execution. 



835. An unexpected collision of trcK>ps at night, or 
combat which extends into the night, usually dc 7 
velofrs into a standing fire fight .and a suspension of 
movement. As a rule, niehl combat can be conducted 
successfully only when there is time for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of a well-conceived plan and 
for thorough reconnaissance by all leaders during day- 
lisht. 





in niglii the inhuence ol unit com- 

'manders OR their iroops is greatly diminished. Tac- 
tical operations and troop leading are surrounded 
with ^greater dilHcultles; the uncertainties o£ combat 
exercise a greater influence than in daylight opera- 
tions. 

3S7. Night attacks are made to complete or exploit a 
success, to gatii important terrain for further opera- 
tions. to avoid heavy losses which would be incurred 
by attacks in daylight over open terrain, or to attract 
hostile reserves. 

838. Simplicity of plan, careful preparation, secrecy, 
surprise, and cohesion in execution are prerequisites 
to a successful night attack. 

839. Surprise is the most essential feature of night at- 
.tack. Preparations for night combat, whedier made 
during daylight or darkness, must avoid betraying the 
locations or intentions of the troops. The attack itself 
may be made by stealth or by full use of ail available 
fire power. Tracers tend to demoralise the defender. 

840. The difficulties of night attacks increase with the 
size of the command. They therefore usually are un- 
dertaken only on a limitdd scale and with limited ob- 
jectives. 

841. Night attacks are made preferably by fresh troops 
or by rtServes of troops in contact with the enemy. 
The best available troops should be used. When made 
by troops already in contact with the enemy, many de- 
tails of execution are left to the commanders of front- 
line units. 

Night attacks are often the manifestation of an ag- 
gressive leadership, which is determined to bring 
about a conclusion without delay. Morale of the troops 
and quality of the leadership, especially in the lower 
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grucles, rather than numbers, arc likely to measure the 
success attained. 

Wlien Iresh troop? are designated to make a night 
attack, their approach march is protected by troops 
already in contact with the enemy. 

842. The hour at which a night attack is to be made 
depends upon the object sought. The exact hour of , 
attack is kept secret as long as possible. 

An attack launched during the first hours ot dark- 
ness irequcntly strikes the enemy before he has had 
time to organize his position or his artillery support. 

It may also anticipate possible night operations on the. 
part of the enemy. It may be delivered after victorious 
combat in order to frustrate the enemy's attempts to 
organize a withdrawal at nightfall or to consolidate a 
position for defense. 

An attack during the last hours of darkness may be 
advantageous as a preliminary oj>eration to a general 
attack at daybreak because it gives the defender no 
time to reorganize. The attack should usually be 
launched to give the attacker three hours of darkness 
on the objective in which to organize the position to 
resist counterattack. Antitank guns are brought u|j 
and emplaced. Tanks are moved forward and made 
immediately available to assist in repulsing the coun- 
terattack. 

843. The decision to* attack should be made while 
there still is sufficient daylight to make all preliminary 
reconnaissances and preparations. . Reconnaissance 
should include observation of the terrain at dusk, so 
that both the day and night aspects may be studied. 
Easily identified direction points are located and pro- 
vision is made for guides. 

844. Subordinate commanders are carefully instruct- 
ed concerning the lerrain, ihe objective, and the direc- 
tion of attack. Routes of approach are carefully 
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marked, gu)dc!> are provided, and compass directiuns 
are given. 

845. Orders for night attacks are formulated with 
more than usual detail. Routes of approach, a.ssernbly 
positions, line of departure, and objectives are desig- 
nated with the utmost exactness. Orders include the 
rate of advance; the formations to be employed; means 
for mutual identification of troops; measures for flank 
protection and for maintenance of direction and con- 
tact; the composition, initial position and mission of 
the reserve; the course of action to be followed in case 

.of success; the signal for withdrawal in case of failure, 
and a rallying point for each subordinate unit in case 
of withdrawal. Precise and detailed instructions for 
maintaining secrecy are issued; the use of lights is , 
forbidden; bayonets are fixed; vehicles and animals are 
left at assembly positions and other measures to in- 
sure silence and secrecy are prescribed. The time of 
attack may be included in the order or may be an- 
nounced later. 

846. In the conduct of night attacks, only the simplest 
formations are employed. If the attack is to be made 
by stealth, the smaller units advance in column until 
close to their objectives, when skirmish lines are 
formed and the enemy is rushed with the bayonet 
without firing. Each column is given a definite direc- 
tion and objective. Contact is maintained between 
columns and every precaution is taken to avoid their 
collision. The assaulting columns are followed closely 
by their supports and local reserves. The supporting 
weapons of the attacking force may be placed in posi- 
tion for flank protection of the initial assault. When 
the terrain is favorable for overhead fire, they may 
be emplaced in a rearward position to support the 
attack on signal or to cover a withdrawal. The ad- 
vance to the objective is so timed as to permit close 
support of the as.saulting troops at daybreak. General 
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847. The ■ particular circiimsianccs at lending each 
sjtitatifui usually will indicate whciher the assault 
should be prcj?ared by artillery fire. Where artillery 
sujjpon is indicated, a short but violent preparation 
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supports and reserves, using the bayonet only, counter- 
attack, preferably the enemy's flanks. 

812. Night raids' may be used to capture' personnel, 
obtain identiflcatipns and determine details of the 
hostile position, and especially any major changes in 
the enemy dispositions. 

When a raiding force has accomplished its mission, 
it withdraws on a previously arranged signal. A route 
of withdrawal other than that employed for the ad- 
vance is used if practicable. During the withdrawal, 
the reserve of the raiding force is utilized to cover 
the withdrawal and to protect its more vulnerable 
flank. Fires of the artillery and other supporting 
weapons are employed to neutralize the enemy acl* 
vance elements and supporting weapons. The artii* 
lery neutralizes located hostile artillery. 

853. As a rule, delaying action at night can be exe* 
t uted only by small units or detachments which op- 
erate and retire along' well-defined routes. Rearward 
movements are regulated carefully to avoid losses by 
fire from friendly troops in rear. When the enemy 
possesses great superiority in combat aviation, day- 
light maneuver of large units may be impracticable. 
Disorganization and delay of advancing hostile ground 
columns may be accomplished by the night attack of 
small groups against marching columns, bivouacs, 
billets,, or motor parks. 

decTion Iv. cwiviDAi iim lOwnd 

854. Towns offer concealment for troops and weapons 
and protection from fire of weapons and mechanized 
attack. Consequently, they are often naturally strong 
defensive areas. On the other hand, they are con- 
spicuous topographical features of which exact details 
are either available or readily obtainable. Fires started 
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hostiii; incendiary atn munition may make (owns 
table. 







Combat within the liniits of a town ts character 
^ted by reduced efFectiveness of fire and observation* 
Vl^yjncreased importance of close combat, and by diffi- 
in control of troops. Fighting is at dose range* 
^nd the outcome depends largely upon the inifiativt* 
?4hd aggressive leadership of subordinate commanders, 

A town strongly held by the enemy may fte taken 
^'^ifixirtg the garrison through a holding attack whitr 
directing the main attack as to isolate the town 
support of neighboring defensive posiiions. 
immediate capture of the town is essential, the 
Wain attack is directed against the flank or rear of 
town in order to secure the advantages of enveUtp- 
p^hg attack. When frontal attack cannot be aviHiled, 
fUJC attacker concentrates on the capture of the near 
|R^ge of the town by the methods applicable to ihe 
^attack of any organized position and then reorganizes 
fliis effort to continue the advance through the town. 
flTlic action within the town necessarily is decenii-al- 
iized to subordinate infantry leaders since lack of 
^Observation of the action precludes satisfactory cen- 
tralized control. The attack is pushed rapidly through 
town to capture quickly the exits on the far side, 
mlt units are freed from the responsibility oF mop. 
up the town, ' 

The larger the town and the longer it has been 
by the enemy, the more thorough must be the 
l^jpaNdons for attack. Visual and photographic re- 
^tosssan^es determine the defensive organisation of 
and tile nature , of defensive works and fur^ 
||S:pert)tient dHta to alt elements participating Sn 
"fkitack. 

j 

(;V.!When the enemy has organized the town into a 
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strongly loriiiiecl poi»iLion whiclr amnot be avoidccj 
or outflanked, the advance may have to be made 
IVontally, strongly supported by artillery and other 
supporting weapons, and aided by coubai aviation. 
When the foe of the supporting artillery and other 
supporting Weapons is lifted, the assault echelon 
pushes through the defensive area in a series ol 
bounds; supports and reserves mop up and organize 
the area for defense against hostile counterattack. The 
attack is continued through the town to the far side 
in a similar manner. Strongly defended towns rarelv 
present opportunities tor tanks to exploit their mo- 
bility due to the restrictions of barricades, debris, 
streets, cellcirs, and short range antitank methods. 
However, opportunities will present themselves Ihc- 
quently where the support of tanks in such situations 
becomes desirable. 

I 

859. In organizing a town for defense, defense areas 
are established. Fields of fire are cleared and the de- 
fensive capabilities of the town are developed by the 
laying of extensive mine fields and barricades, strongly 
protected by the ^fire of automatic weapons, mortars, 
antitank guns and artillery. Antipersonnel mines and 
booby traps should be used liberally throughout the 
barricades. The conception of defense should be one 
of thorough all-around defensive preparation, with 
outlying buildings utilized for position organization 
to form salients from Which the front or flanks of the 
town can be covered by flanking fire. Reserve unith 
should be located within the town so as to facilitate 
movement to threatened areas. 

860. Security detachments are posted at all im porta ni 
public service installations, such a.s water .reservoirs, 
pumping stations, or electric power plants, in order 
to protect these installations from damage by small 
hostile groups or individuals who arc able to pene 
irate the defense of the town. 
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861 , Th<; outiir utricusu is supplcmcniecl by viefemivx> 
orgauuation in depth throughout the area of the 
town. Obstacles are constructeu and bridges are mined 
to prevent penetration of hostile armored elemems. 
Buildings and cellars are fortified as firing positions 
to cover favorable avenues of approach, froiVi all di* 
rectibns within the town. 



862. To prevent the bypassing or isolation of the 
town and its eventual capture by hostile forces, 
through cutting off all supplies from the rear, a strong 
mechanized reserve is held outside the town in con- 
cealed positions, prepared to break up the enemy’s 
outflanking maneuver. 

863. T “owns are favorable to delaying action, as they 
keep the attacker in ignorance of the strength of the 
forces confronting him and provide concealinciu aiul 
cover for screening the withdrawal. (See KM 31-50.) 



Section V. COMBAT IN WOODS 



864. In many respects, combat in woods is similar to 
that in towns (sec. IV) . Olien, in combat in wockIs. 
ob.servation and control of troops arc even more dill i- 
cult than in towns. Some woods, owing to their si/e 
or location, are naturally strong defensive areas. Other 
woods, however, may have little or no defensive value, 
and rhay even be advantageous to tlie attacker by pro- 
viding concealed routes of approach into the defensive 
po.sition. Small wood.s arc avoided as they are clearly 
marked and draw fire. 



865. The attack usually seeks to avoid isolated wooded 
areas included in the enemy’s defensive po.siiion hv 
passing them on either or both fhmks while neiural- 
iziiig their edges by lire or smoke. The artillery blinds 
the enemy’s olxscrvation by smoke anti neutralizes the 
liostile weapons that are capable of delivering Ikiiik- 




ing fire ag^mt the attack. During dry weather in- 
cendiary fioihbs are highly effective. Small wooded 
areas may be neuirilijEed with chemicals, 

if avoiding the woods is impracticable and their 
possession ii necessary, the attacker seeks to capture the 
woods by enveloping action. When enveloping action 
is inexpedient, the woods are attacked frontally. The 
attack is directed first against the salients whiGh are 
neutralized by the fire of the artillery and other sup- 
porting weapons. This supporting fire is maintained 
until the assault echelon is ready to rush the salients, 
when it is lifted jto the reentrants of the woods, or to 
suitable targets within or on the far side of the woods. 

The near edge of the woods is carried like any other 
position and then is used as a line of departure for the 
advance through the woods. The dispositions to be 
taken for this second phase of the attack depend large- 
ly upon the character of the woods. In sparse woods, 
formations are employed resembling those on open 
ground, but with' greater density in the leading eche- 
lon. In dense woods, small columns are more effective 
in the leading echelon. Measures are taken to insure 
direction, cohesion, and signal communication between 
the cfolumns. Supports are formed in column and 
closely follow the assault units. The vulnerability of 
the fiainks to attack requires special measures for their 
protection. 

867. All commanders must be watchful to prevent 
combat groups from assembling on or near roads and 
trails since these will be covered by the enemy’s system 
of defensive fires. The enemy’s strong points aVe out- 
flanked by an advance straight through the woods off 
the roads and trails. To avoid confusion and to pre- 
vent friendly troops from firing into each other, it 
may be necessary to regulate the advance by bounds. 
Reserves are di^oscd so that they will not become 
involved in the fighting of the assault echelon and can 
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be engagetl where ihe greatest progress is being made. 



868. Before debauching from the woods and wliile 
still far enough from the edge to be concealed from the 
enemy's view, the command is disposed tor fighting on 
open ground, and arrangements are made for sup- 
port by the artillery and other supporting weapons. 
As the edge of the woods presents a well-marked tar- 
get for hostile fire; the attacking forces make tiieir 
egress rapidly to seize an immediate objective beyond 
the edge of the woods. Whenever possible, this ob- 
jective should mask the edge of the woods from liOSlilc 
ground observation and smali-arms fire. 

869. The movement of combat vehicles is regulated 
o as not to block the routes of advance through the 
woods. If the woods are not too extensive, vehicles are 
held on the near side until the attacking echelon has 
reached the far side. 



870. As a defensive position, woods have the objection 
of presenting a clearly defined target to the attacking 
forces. Since a position in the interior of the woods 
has the disadvantage of restricted view 






limited 



field of fire, the observation elements of the outpost 
are advanced close to ♦the edge of the woods. The 
routes forward and to all positions in rear are re- 
connoitered and made known to all concerned. 



While holding up the attacking units by means of 
obstacles, the defense seeks to break up the cohesion 
of the .'attacker’s dispositions, lead him into false di- 
rectjpns, and take the attacking troops under flanking 
fire. 'Natural or cleared lanes through the woods assist 
greatly in the development of Hanking machine-gun 
fire and in detecting and holding up a hostile ad- 
vance. Supports and local reserves" are posted with a 
view to counterattack against the enemy’s flanks. Full 
advantage is taken of the opportunities for umbiish. 
surprise, and countfrattatk. 




Jn wopded areas, close support by anillery becomes' 
dilRcuU. Fields of fire of alV Hat-trajectory weapons 
are extremely limited* The fire of high-angle weapons 
is not ecjoally affected; a little clearing will permit 
howitzers anti mortars to be used. 

871, When there is a possibility that the enemy may 
launch hi^ attack on either side of a wooded area^ 
preparations are made to repel the hostile groups with 
flanking fire from the flanks and salients, uombat 
groups are located in the area outside the woods to 
oppose the enemy’s outflanking maneuver. Tanks held 
concealed in the woods, wkh routes reconnoitered and 
prepared, will add power to the counterattack of the 
defender. 

--872. When close contact is imminent, bayonets are - 
fixed and preparations made. to engage the enemy with 
rifle and qaachine-gun fire and to meet him in hand- 

to-hand combat with hand grenades and the bayonet. 

# 

Section VI. MOUNTAIN OPERATIONS 

CENfRAL 

873. Mountainous terrain not classified as alpine 
offers no insuperable obstacles to the conduct of mili- 
tary operations, even in cold weather, if troops are 
properly equipped, clothed, supplied, and trained. In 
general, mobility is retarded, niovenient is restricted, 
firepower and fire effect are reduced, and signal com- 
munication and supply are more difficult. 

874* Mountain warfare is characterized primarily by 
difficulties which terrain offers, to movement. The in- 
accessibility of certain regions restricts areas in which 
troops are able to operate. The restricted nature of 
certain areas such as narrow valleys and defiles limits 
the strength of lorces which can be maintained and 
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moved therein. The inadequate road net found in 
itparsely settled mountains enhances the military value 
of existing roads, adds importance to heights which 
dominate them, and slows do‘wn the operations. 

V 

iciiaiii iu<uuic» uumiAi ui iici)i^iiu> wiiicii Liuiiii* 

naie valleys and lines of communication with obser- 
vation and fire; passes which permit movement 
through mountains; and roads and railroads which 
must be secured lor supply purposes. 

o75> In mountain conibat the comniander is limiied 
by terrain as to the, means which he may ernploy. 

♦Success depends more upon proper adaptation of avail- 
able means to the terrain than upon their power. Ma- 
neuver of small units and the initiative and leatlei- 
ship of subordinate commanders are of the highest 
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by the concealment which is available for movement, 
by the diminished ellcci of firepower resulting from 
defilade, and by facilities for observation. The plan 
of maneuver lor the lorce as a whole is more closely 
subject to considerations of teiiain than in ordinary 
regions. The problem often resolves itself into a mat- 
ter of striking hosiilu routes ol communication and 
of defending one’s own routes. I'lic actions of small 
semi-independent units in seizing or defending heights 
which dominate lines of commnnication or of fight- 
ing to seize or block passes and other delilcs on routes 
of comnuinication become of increased importance. 



876. Wlicn formulating plans for operations, possi- 
bility of sudden changes in weather must be con- 
sidered. Arrangements arc? made lor freouent nericulir 

- - O" ^ 

weather reports. Meteorological equipment with per- 
sonnel to ojjcraie it is desirable. Alternate [duns are 
[>repared to provide lor changed weather conditions, 

877. The theater in which the forces are to operate 
will nec:cssiiaie special ccjuipmem and s|)c?c ial training 
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to fit the climate, the character of the terrain, and the 
type of hostile forces to be encoantered. They should 
ordinarily have a preponderance of high angle, fircv 
supporting weapons; a high percentage of pack trans- 
portation: an adequate amount of radio and visual sig- 
nal communication; and a high degree of logistical 
self-containment. Necessary specialized training in- 
cludes ability to maneuver adequately on skis and 
snowshoes, visual signaling, use of both pack and 
motor transportation, mountain climbing, use of the 
gas mask ,in rarefied atmosphere and marksmanship. 
Physical hardening is a prime essential. Mountain 
operations call for the ability to carry heavy loads in^ 
long marches over rough trails. 

878. Decentralization of* operations is characteristic 
•of mountain warfare. Tactical groups usually operate 
semi-independently in the capture of terrain objectives 
in order to carry out the plan for the force as a 
whole. 



-879. Infantry is called upon frequently to operate 
without close support of artillery. Specially trained 
and specially equipped infantry is best suited for com- 
bat role in mountainous terrain. Infantry units must 
be sufficient in fire power and capable of carrying on 
extensive operations without the aid of supporting 
arms and services. Since infantry operations in moun- 
tainous terrain are more fatiguing than in ordinary 
terrain, specially qualified and specially conditioned 
troops are necessary to carry out successfully the com- 
bat mission. 



Machiiie-guii units seldom find fields of fire which 



permit them to. utilize full grazing effect. The sharp 
relief offers opportunities to support advancing in- 
fantry with overhead fire. Mortars and grenades attain 
increased importance due to the increased amount of 
defilade. 
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Qavuiry may include both mechaui^ed recon- 
mtissance and horse elements, The importance of 
horse elements increases In wooded, mountainous ter- 
rain, while the role of mechanized elements decreases. 
While mechanizetl units may be used on distant reeon- 
naissahee missions to the front and flanks or as flank 
protection, they are highly vulnerable to ambush. 
Horse elements are employed on similar less distam 
missions: some are attached to tactical groups for 
reconnaissance and security purposes. 

881. The howitzer is best adapted tor artillery support 
in mountainous terrain. Ordinarily flat-trajectory can- 
non can be used only at long ranges because of the 
necessity of clearing masks and reaching objectives 
defiladed by steep slopes. Horse-drawn and motorized 
artillery units are emplaced near the roads; pack ar- 
tillery is capable of following foot and mounted ele- 
ments and taking defiladed positions in the more 
difficult terrain overlooking the valleys. Control of 
artillery is decentralized. 

Because of the difficulties in the conduct of artillery 
fire with air observation, greater dependence is placed 
on ground observation in mountainous terrain. Obser- 
vation posts must pe reconnoitered and established 
early and provision made- for liaison observers with 
the forward echelons to assure dose and timely sup- 
port. Artillery liaison observers of the forward eche- 
lon must receive the same specialized training as 
mountain infantry. 

The effectiveness of counterbattery is diminished 
because of the difficulty of locating hostile batteries. 
The effectiveness of interdiction fires is increased be- 
cause of the number of definite points which the enemy 
is compelled lo pass. 

882. The importance of engineers increases with the 
dilficulties of the terrain. Maintenance of existing 
roads and construction of new roads are of primary 
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importance. The existence of nujucrous sensitive 
gowns on the few highways facilitates demolition. 
The difliculties of access to certain positions frequenUy 
necessitate use of aerial tramways in a stabili/ed posi- 
tion. The rocky soil requires employment of ex- 
plosives for constructing even the simplest of en- 
trenchments. Light portable bridging equipment is 
necessary in mountain operations. 

883. The hazards of flying in mountainous regions 
place a great restriction on the use of low-flying com- 
bat aviation. The restricted road net often oilers 
a favorable opportunity for combat aviation to attack 
critical road junctions and troops in defiles. Combat 
aviation may be effectively employed against hostile 
artillery positions and reserves on the reverse slopes. 
Occasions may arise for employment of airborne 
troops. Such occasions include seizure of an im- 
portant distant defile, and c]uick movement of a 
force to operate against the hostile Hanks or rear. 

884. Armored units suffer so many restrictions in 
mountainous terrain that their effective employment is 
generally very limited. 

885. Antitank units are especially ellective in tlie 
mountains as their weapons arc easily placed and hid- 
den. 



886. The operations of the signal units are affected by 
the scarcity of commercial wire lines, by tlilficuhies 
of laying wire, by “dead spaces” in radio rcccption» 
and by terrain barriers between adjacent corridors in 
whicli troojis arc operating. Dead spaces in radio re- 
,ception may be obviated by lelaying messages. Addi- 
tional radios are desirable. Great reliance is placed 
on visual signaling and messengers. Messenger dogs 
may be used to supjilciuciu foot mc;sscngcrs. 
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The commami poil of a smuii unit usuaiiy is iocaicd 
near the observation’post of the unit. Command posts 
of regimen u and larger units should be near road 
''“'i; if practicable, near a landing licld. 
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887. Reconnaissance in mountain warfare is iacili* 
lated by the restriction of enemy movements to the 
available road net and by numerous defiles, but it is 
made difficult by changing weather conditions, rugged 
terrain, and the concealment and cover available for 
hostile troops. The apparent impassability of certain 
areas must not lead to the conclusion th^t they are 
inaccessible to hostile troops. 



Maps of mountainous regions seldom are accurate. 
A correct knowledge of the terrain can be gained onJv 
by a study of the ground it.self, supplemented by a 
study of air photographs. The employment oi reliable 
local guides may be advantageous. 

Mechanized reconnaissance vehicles are pushed out 
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nate routes and suitable turn-arounds offers them iittie 



opportunity for escape when surprised and ambushed. 
Horse cavalry patrols can utilize trails for reconnai.s- 
sance purposes. 

Ground observation is unusually important in 

mountain operations. Some observation posts offer 

very distant views and afford opportunity for extended 

lateral observation. Observation is subject to sudden 

blinding due to atmospheric changes. Observation 

iiosts are echeloned in altitude as well as in width and 
« 

depth. 

Offensive reconnaissance executed by specialiy 
trained detachments, operating in diffictrft areas which 




reconnaissance by small elements operating with bold- 
ness should not be overlooked. 




Close reconnaissance is coiulucted by dismounted 
patrols equipped with radio and visual means of sig- 
nal communication. It is initiated early and pushed 
well to the front. It is tedious and fatiguing, but may 
be facilitated considerably by use of local guides. Avia- 
tion will be the principal means of obtaining infor- 
mation of hostile dispositions, installations, and troop 
movements in rear areas; 



MARCHES 



888. All available roads and trails are used for move- 
ment. Since displacements within tactical groups or 
tolumns are difficult during the march, the march or- 
der of* unmVimlst'be Hrc their entry 

into action. 



889. The rate of march in mountains is influenced 
by the elevation above sea level, steepness of slopes, 
and other factors. The rate of marching and the rate 
of climbing of well-seasoned troops is not greatly af- 
fected by changfes in elevation of less than 5,000 feet 
above the ^altitude to which they are accustomed; 
greater increases in altitude cause sharp reductions 
in marching and climbing rates. In elevations above 
5,000 feet conservation of energy becomes of prime 
importance. Pace must be slower; short rest periods 
are important during the first hour of marching. 

The total time required in marching and climbing 
under favorable conditions on fair roads and trails is ' 
approximately the lime required for marching the 
map distance pkis 1 hour for each 1,000 feet of ascent. 

When frequent steep slopes are encountered '^reater 
distances between foot or animal elements are re- 
quired. Rests' depend upon the mission, the length 
and difficulty of the march, and the condition of the 
tijDOjjs. On long marches, frequent short rests may be 
Taken in addition to the customary regular halts. At 
a distance from the enemy, effort is made to utilize 
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iavorable routes in valleys in order to reduce fatigue 
of troops, Motors and air transport somecinies may 
be used for rapid displacement of reserves. 

In winter, travel may be possible only for specially 
equipped and specially trained foot troops^ as support 
artillery and pack trains may be completely immo- 
bilized. in such cases combat aviation may be an ef- 
fective substitute for artillery, and transport aviation 
or man pack may be the only means pi supplying 
inarching columns. 

890. Security^ on the march calls for special measures 
due to the distant observation which may be available 
to the enemy, slowness of movement, increased possi- 
bilities of surprise by ambush, and terrain restrictions 
on the movement of flank security detachments. Tac- 
tical groups usually will march separated by terrain 
obstacles which deprive them of mutual support. Es- 
tablishment of all-around security for each tactical 
group is necessary. 

Special measures which afford security in mountains 
include movement by bounds of the main body and 
the advance guard; seizure of the opposite and the 
lateral crests previous to the entry of a column into 
a valley; dispatch of« detachments, including airborne 
troops, to seize critical points of the terrain to assist 
the advance through or egress from the mountains; 
utilization of darkness and fog; utilization of defilade 
in the area subject to hostile observation and fire; em= 
ployracnt of rear guards even during an advance; and 
employment of combat aviation. 

Because of the difficult routes followed by flank 
security detachments and the fatiguing nature of their 
operations, it is usually necessary to provide relieving 
detachments at lateral or branch valleys. Considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that such detachments 
should start one to two hours ahead of the main body 
and ordinarily are unable to rejoin their units until 
after the comoletion of the march. 
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guards, exploring all routes in their zones ot action, 
endeavor to seize terrain objectives whiGh will cover 
the deployment of the main bodies. Because of slow- 
ness 01 movement of troops developing for combat, 
advance guards will act independently for longer 
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392* It is difficult to obtain sscuvity Qt the hult with 
a continuous screen of outposts. A more effective 
method is to send out detachments to occupy heights 
in the principal directions from which the enemy 
might, fire on rhe main,! force. .It is advantageous to 
send small groups well out to occupy dominant ob- 
servation posts and defiles in order to discover the 
advance of the enemy from afar and thus gain infor- 
mation of the enemy's strength in time for it to be of 
use. The mountainous terrain enables these detach- 
ments to effect greater delay than in normal terrain. 

The interior guard of all camps and bivouacs is 
arranged with special care. Enemy detachmenis may 
infiltrate through security dispositions in areas which 
are difficult to guard and succeed in making deep in- 
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OFFENSIVE COMBAT 



In nttnrk arilnn nf rh#» I'orr^^* whole lisnilllv 

will be along an axis of advance. Tactical groups fight 
under the almost cooiplete discretion of their re- 
spective commanders. Their operations are aimed at 

A 1 

key terrain features in their zones ol adva ■TwC* W ill i C i A 
either are objectives in tlicm.selves or whicli inust be 
passed in reaching assigned objectives. (For attack 
of defiles, sec sec. VIll.^ 



♦he reinforced bat- 



In difficult mountain tcrraiii, 
taiicjn is ordinarily the largest unit which can be em- 



ployed as a unit in the attack 
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894. Becawse of iioportance of lines of cojnmuui- 
cation» obiecUvc$ are usually terrain features such as 
passes or which control hostile lines of com- 

munication or from which the enemy can dominate 
friendly lines of communication by observation and 
lire. 



895. The commander influences the action by 'decid- 
ing at the outset where he intends making the main 
attack. Usually it will be the terrain feature which 
offers the best opportunities for flanking action by 
small units, effective supporting fires, and the most ad- 
vantageous approach to a decisive objective. Adjacent 
tactical groups make secondary attacks. The com- 
mander disposes his reserves primarily to favor rein- 
forcement of the main attack. When. the terrain per- 
mits, reserves are so located as to be able to exploit 
the success of secondary attacks. 

\ 

896. Surprise is facilitated by the exceptional defilade 
and dead space which the mountains afford and whicli 
frequently permit a debouchment at a short distance 
from the enemy. Surprise is completed by action of 
small detachments operating in areas which are dilli- 
cult to traverse and appearing on the flanks or in the 
rear of the hostile position. Ihe possibilities of em- 
ploying airborne troops for this purpose should be 
considered. 



897. Boundaries between tactical units usually are 
not designated. Instead, subordinate units are given 
axes of advance to, their objectives, particularly when 
they operate at extend.ed distances from each other. 

898. Each tactical group makes its main effort along 
the crests and slopes or by a combined advance along 
heights and valleys. It is particularly important that 
early possession of the heights on each side of the 
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ctefile assure protecuon lo iroops operating wi thin tlie 
4efile. 

Infantry, units atlvance by boundsr employing in- 
rVitration and enveloping action. They seek to out- 
flank and capture hostile strong points on successive 
sjiurs and ridges. Supporting weapons of both in- 
fantry and artillery direct their fire to neutralize the 
enemy s observatipn and strong points. Artillery with 
each tactical group furnishes close support. 

Combat aviation may be employed against hostile 
artillery reserves and supply installations. 

899. The Qtinks of tactical groups are protected by 
lerrain obstacles supplemented by the action of de- 
‘ta€hwients:^aei3i»gv.i«f|Je‘r‘*ar#ank 'guards' or as liaison 
detachments with adjacent combat teams. 

• 

900. In addition to the possibilities of surprise which 
they offer, night attacks present special advantages. 
They avoid losses which would be incurred by attacks 
in daylight across ground. that is slow and dlHicult for 
the advance with insufficient supporting fires and car- 
ried out under observed fires of the defense. The 
sharpness of4relief lines facilitates maintenance of di- 
rection in the night attack. (See sec. 111.) 

901. The success of each tactical group is exploited 
to the utmost by pursuit. When the location of the 
reserves and the terrain permit, each tactical group is 
reinforced. It pushes rapidly and deeply in the desig- 
nated direction and initiates lateral movement against 
hostile forces which are holding up adjacent tactical 
groups whenever conformation of the lerrain per- 
mits. It is this lateral action against the lines of com- 
munication of the enemy which will cause withdrawal 
of the enemy to become general and change the 
action from exploitation of a local success by one 
tactical group to a pursuit by the whole force. 

In addition to direct pressure exerted on the wiih- 
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||(]t^wing enemy, every cfTort is made to delay his re- 
by combat aviation and to block him by the 
l^cHon of encircling' forces to secure terrain objectives 
l^yhich bar the hostile avenues of retreat* Encircling 
CBtaneu vers may be clifhculr to organize because of' 
‘ lack of mobility* However, small detachments of foot 
relieved of alt excess equipment may be used; 
^'iiirborne troops may be used; and at times small dc- 
l^fachmems of cavalry tnav be able to effect the cn- 
|tircling maneuver. In ttcep show^ ski troops may 
i^bt employed effectively. Key terrain features on the 
^iefu^my's route of withdrawal may be suitable objec- 
^^iVes for airborne troops. 






DEFENSIVE OFERATIONS 



5 ^ 902 . In defensive operations, dispositions are based 
!\^qn the mission, on the, routes of advance open to the 
>; 'Cherny, and on the possibilities offered by a cnmbina- 
y ion. of difficult terrain and fire effect for breaking up 
:)ht hostile attack. The defense seeks to retain heights 
which dominate, by observation and fire, hostile routes 
of communication and approach. Jt also. seeks to deny 
li^lhe enemy access to passes or other defiles which, if 
*wiil render defended heights untenable. 
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^^ 903 ,*^. Defensive positions usually comprise a combina- 
of heights and defiles. In defending heights, posi* 
^liiidpcward of crests are difficult to screen frOm hos* 
ISfflftiObservaiion. Steepness of the slopes and the d*:!- 
er-caused by sharp relief may make the establish* 
t:bf bands of fire with flat-trajectory Weapons im- 
bje>> ^ vthe other hand, positions' on forward 

lohg-raiigf /barrage and in- 
fires and for a 

igC observation systTO. Reverse slopes may 
field of fire* for automatic weapons 
the crest. It often is pos- 
^^'Ib^ibmbine ihc' adva of forward slopes, 
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trcjits, and rcverst"' If the forward dope is too 
steep, the depth of the position may be increased by 
utiluing spurs extending toward the front to establish 
advanced elements of the position which are capable 
of flanking fires. At times two successive crests can 
be included in the position. 

In defending passes or defiles, the defense attempts 
to support its flanks on impassable obstacles on ad- 
jacent heights. It take^ full advantage of observation 
from the slopes of these heights, and pushes the flanks 
of the position forward on them in order to gain re- 
ciprocal flanking fires in front of the position. For 
other methods applicable to the defense of defiles, see 
section VIII of this chapter. 

904. Demolitions and chemical agents assume in- 
creased importance to the defense. In favorable ter- 
rain such as passes and other defiles, contaminated 
demolitions are capable of blocking the advance of all 
arms except infantry detachments without vehicles. 
Their effect may endure for long periods of time. 

905. The outpost of a defensive position usually lias 
good routes of withdrawal which unmask fires from 
the battle position. Security elements are pushed out 
in front of the outpost position with the missions of 
gaining contact with the enemy at the greatest possible 
distance and of gathering information which will assist 
the commander in disposing the elements of his com- 
mand, particularly in locating his reserves advantage- 
ously. 

It is important to delay the enemy as far in front of 
the position as possible. Tlie more difficult the pros- 
pect of the defense of the battle position, the more 
impoi tanc becomes this delay. 

§ 

906. The main battle position will include defensive 
areas which may be considered as almost impregnable, 
due to difficulties of approach combined with a con- 
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tinuoLiH system oi, fires* ami areas wliidi are iniirc vul* 
nerable to attack due to the (liffictilty of eoveriuK tltcin 
with a coniinijom syiitcm of fires. Extreme care must 
be exercised in condiTdinfr that certain terrain is im- 
passible Tor the attacker since areas that acUiatfy are 
impassibte for specialized tleiachmenis are rare. l*fte 
dispositions should achieve cominuiiy of fires througfi. 
out those areas which pcrmtij and at least continuous 
surveillance over those sectors in which dead spaces 
render a continuous system of fire impracticable. Or* 
ganization in depth is designed to prevent any deep 
penetration of the more vulnerable sectors. 

The limited road net imposes rigidity on (Icfcnsivr 
dispositions. Once made* they arc difficult to change 
and their proper {fctcrmi nation constitutes one of (lie 
basic decisions of the commander, 

Ambushes and a complete system of protected road 
blocks should form an integral [lart of thcv<lcfcnsc. 
Reserves are heki close, to main riiuics of lateral and 
axial communication. 

I 

907. The battle position consists of defense areas 
organlzctl for alkarmmd defense and occupying im-. 
port ant terrain features. Caps between adjacent de- 
fense areas are closed liy connecting groups strong in 
automatic weapons and arc covered by other tlefensc 
areas on dominating terrain in rear. 

908. The distant observation available to die defense 
offers opportimilics for long-range inicrdicnon fires 
by both ariillcry and other supporting weapons. Surh 
fires com pi cmcni planned demolitions ami must be 
coordinated with themr 

Count erpreparatton fires may be applied in mnun- 
tains with unusual cffeci since careful study of the 
ierrain).w ill ^ indicate almost conrliisivcly areas in which 
thjG enemy: will fbrm Jnr attack. 

ay Is particularly effective in pre vent- 
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ing or delaying the maneuver ol hostile reserves, par- 
ticularly in their passage oi defiles. 

909. From the beginning of the action, the defense 

must nlaii to maintain thf^ intftrritv of its nositinn Ivv 

Q J I -/ 

local counterattacks in case the enemy penetrates be- 
tween adjacent defense areas. These counterattacks 

are nrearrantred as to rlirertion ohiertive. anri SUU- 

I c,-— — — ' — » I — 1 

porting fire so that they can be launched on short 
notice when the enemy is exhausted and spent in his 
attack. Because of the local nature of combat, a gen- 
eral counterattack is seldom possible. The reserves 
will ordinarily be held well forward. 



910. The rear areas of a defensive position may be 
subjected to harassing attacks by specialized enemy 
detachments able to traverse terrain which is imprac- 
ticable for larger forces, or by airborne troops. Protec- 
tion from such attacks is afforded by placing security 
elements in positions which command areas in which 
hostile approach is at all probable. The security ele- 
ments charged with this duty should consist of light 
detachments able not onlj to drive off the hostile 
forces but. to pursue them and cut off their retreat. 

911. In delaying action, the usual operation is to slow 
down the enemy by maintaining on high ground 
elements which threaten by fire any hostile movement 
along the valleys. This is combined with a series of' 
resistances in defiles with special emphasis on block- 
ing passes between valleys. 



7 IX. 
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for tactical groups and successive positions which they 
are to reach as well as times of arrival on each« 
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tated by sharp relief which affords them dead space 
from hostile fire. ' ' 

1 units are utilized to effect de- 
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'7, lay by demolitions and by chemicals in areas which 
f 4 have been coordinated with interdiction fires of ar- 
^ Ullcry. 

f Soetien VII. COMBAT IN SNOW AND 

EXTREME COLD 



ir < • CENSRAL 

V-. 

M- .1 ■ 

k ‘913. Military operations conducted under conditions 
ikbl extreme cold and deep snow demand special equip* 
k ynentj and^ preferably, special organization and train- 
j; ing tor troops designated for such operations* Severe 
4 weather conditions handicap movement and require 
special tactical and logistical measures for successful 
r operation. 

♦ 

j 914* The role of infantry remains unchanged. Move- 
f- ment in deep snow is difficult and slow unlHs special 
k’ equipment nas been provided and units have been 
trained thoroughly in us use. 

Foot troops trained in the use of skis, srtowshocs, 
^/i^and other special equipment can operate umlcr con- 
^ ditiohs which immobilize other troops. In deep snow, 
If the movement of mounted and motorized units is very 
jpJdifficulu For operations to be conducted during ex- 
winter weather, the infantry component of the 
should be large. , 

infantry units are organized into light self* 
S;^;sdstained combat teams from which all weapons and 
^equipment, unsuited to the operation, have been rc- 
f^^DVed. 

.. • ■ • 

SAi froops are especially equipped and trained 
on Jiitis iVi deep snow. Ski troops are 



ally well suited- for use as patrols or as raiding 
l^arHes against the ho flanks, rear, and lines of 
cation. In extensive winter operations, large 
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bodies ol ski iroops may opt^rate as a major lorce. 
Armament is adapited to the operations to be under- 
taken* In general, armameiu indwtles rifles, bayonets; 
a large proportion oh light automatic weapons, plstois, 
hand grenades, and material for destroying trains and 
mechanised vehicles. Heavy weapons transported on 
,deds may be included, but when high nvobility is 
bsential these weapons usually are undesirable, 

916. Hovik cavalry can be eflectively employed in «old 
climates with little snow. Deep snow will impair its 
mobility. 

* 

917. Armored units move, across country with facility 
when the ground is thoroughly frozen and there is 
little snow. Streams and other bodies of water present 
no barrier when frozen to a sufficient thickne.ss to carry 
the weight of vehicles. Vehicles of the track-laying 
type can operate in snow which is packed sufficiently to 
provide traction. For the successful operation of 
motor-powered vehicles in extreme cold special equip- 
ment for starting and operating engines must be pro- 
vided. 

918. Extreme cold alfeccs both ballistics and iiiaieriel 
of field artillery. Snow affects mobility. It may be 
necessary to replace trucks by tractors, and to place 
materiel on runners. Horse-drawn and pack artillery 
are suitable in cold climates with little snow, 

919. While the missions of the air forces remain un- 
changed under conclition.s of extreme cold and deep 
snow, these conditions reduce the ctipacity of all air 
units to participate in air operations. 

In many situations, detached forces can be e.siab- 
lished or reinforced by airborne troops, and essential 
supplies, such as focxl, ammunition, ancl gasolincv can . 
be* delivered to ground iroopvS by air transport. 
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910. The principal mwaion of engineers is the niiiitv 
lehance of open lines of communication. Engineers 
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V installations. Radio is extremely importam and the 
number of sets is increased. Shelter for ofjcrators ami 
eqtiipment is esscntinl. In deep snow, messenger serv- 
, ice is by ski messenger nr by Sled, 



922, Chcfnicat agents which arc liquid or which 
va|>orize at low tcniporauircs will be useful in opera- 
tions of this character. Screening smokes arc relatively 
unafFecied by lempcrauirc. Agems disseminated by 
means of thermal generators arc unalfccicd by tern- 





CaNPUCT OF QPIKATIONS 



924. In deep snow and extreme cold distant recoiv 
naissance is performed by air units and is subject to 
the< conditions imposed by bad weather and short per- 
iods of daylight. In deep snow, close reconnaissance is 
best performed by ski patrols. When the terrain is 
favorable, this reconnaissance can be deepened by 
the use of motorized sleds which are employed either 
independently of or in conjunction with ski patrols. 
Mechanized and motorized, units and horse cavalry 
are etfcctive when the ground is frozen and there is 
little snow. 

. * 

925. Marches in snow and extreme cold are executed 
on foot, mounted on horses, on skis, on snowshoes, by 
motor transport, or by a combination of these methods. 
With the exception of ski troops, the distance covered 
ordinarily will be less than that expected under more 
favorable climatic conditions.^ 

926. The principal problem for foot or mounted 
troops in snow is that of breaking the trail. Troops 
marching in front are relieved frequently. The trail 
may be broken by men on skis, by horse-drawn sleds, 
by tractors, by tanks, by snow plows, or by horse cav- 
alry. 

927. If 1 foot, or more, of suitable snow is present, 
trained skiers, in open terrain, are the most mobile 
troops. The rate depending on the slope of the 
ground, varies from about li^^ to 3i^ miles an hour. 
For short distances with trained men it will reach 6 
miles an hour. Under unfavorable conditions, skiing 
is very exha_usting and the usual system of halts will 
not apply. The number and length of halts must be 
determined by' the conditions encountered. 

928. The rate of movement on snowshoes varies from 
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I J4 miles to 2 J4 miles per hour, Marches over consitl* 
eritble distances can be performed only by men 
trained and accustomed to the use of snowshoes. , 

929. The possibility of movement by motor transport 
is dependent on the depth of snow. In 3 inches or 
less, motor transport without special equipment can 
move at reduced speeds. In snow up to 18 inches deep, 
motor transport can move if equipped with chains, 
and leading trucks equipped with lugs. In snow over 
18 inches deep, a snow plow is necessary. When shut- 
tling is contemplated, adequate provision is made for 
cleared turn-arounds. Tractors and half-track vehicles 
will experience little difficulty in any snow that is 
sufficiently packed to give traction. Motorcycles are of 
little value in any snow. 

930. Security is facilitated by the limitations which 
snow and ice impose upon the movement of large 
enemy forces. Unfavorable weather may limit air 
and ground observation of the enemy, but requires 
special security measures against raids by ski troops. 

, 931. Where snow impedes movement, security forces 
of troops on the march ordinarily consist of ski de- 
tachments, operating as patrols. 

93E Security at a halt is affected by the fact that 
eneniy movements in heavy snow, except for units on 

I ^ to roads. This indicates, the need for 

stt?<mg detachm^ posted on voads, with the areas 
beti^een them covered by dismounted or ski patrols, 
tour of duty of sentinels, under severe conditions, 

: I>ense forests provide an effeedve screen against 

! obsemtion^lor elemeiUs^^n^^ utilizing roads 

dr beaten fralb^^ In open snow-covered areas, protec- 
Uon ^aiinst observation is inc^^ by use of i white 




(jovering tor clothing anti etjuipmem. Since the operar 
tions ol ground troops, not specially equipped, are 
restricted in heavy sno^ to cleared roads’, targets for 
attack by enemy aircraft are often presented. There- 
fore, the employment of all effective antiaircraft meas- 
ures is necessary. Because the movement of large- 
caliber guns is often difficult, active defense may be 
liniited necessarily to the extensive use of light auto- 
matic weapons. 

934. Two important factors affect measures for anti- 
mechanized security. First, extreme cold decreases the 
importance of water obstacles; however, concemraiGcl 
artillery fire, air bombing, or deliberately placed 
demolition charges may make them either an obstacle 
or a trap or both. Second,- snow over 18 inches deep 
will limit or completely stop the use of ‘wheeled com- 
bat vehicles, except on cleared roads, and will hamper 
the operation of track vehicles. In snow, antitank 
guns should preferably be mounted on runners and 
drawn by light tractors. Snow trendies, revetted on 
the near side, are efleciive obstacles when frozen. On 
roads in hilly country, heavy boulders are effective. 

Antitank mines, unless properly, placed, are rela- 
tively ineffective as the tank will press them deeper 
into the snow without exploding them. I'hey should 
be placed on a hard surface if satisfactory results are 
to be expected. The low volatility of gasoline at low 
temperatures reduces the effectiveness of the gasoline 
grenade against tanks. If tised, they should be thrown 
at both the top and bottom of tlie tank. 

Snow increases the opponuniiics for employing anti- 
personnel mine.s and booby traps, especially along, 
trails. 

935. Many chemical agents which arc elleciive at 
normal teniperaiures are not effective in extreme cold. 
'I’his is particularly true of persisiem agents. How- 
ever, protective measures must not be neglected. 
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938, Offensive opnmiwm require sjjcdal ))rc)j:iraiioii5f 
/pi'aportinngte to the sirtngih of rhe cnnimaml ant! ihc 
"cHmatic condhiom/ Signal communications, siipply, 
‘aVid cvacuaiiom* become increasingly difficult as tltc 
atuicit progresses. Careful planning and detailed prep- 
^'arattons are essential in order to insure that the at- 
tack does not fail through lack of adequate command 
and administrative arrangements.. 

- When formulating plans, the possibility of sudden 
'Weather changes must be consideretl and preparations 
^made to meet the dilTicuUies imposed by such changes. 
Additional heavy snow may fall during the operation, 
thus further, restricting movement and mobility, A 
• sudden thaw may prevent cross country movement or 
cause troops to become cut off from adjacent friend ly 
‘ forces. Fogs may develop quickly, and low clouds may 
obscure observation. Special arrangements are made 
for the compilation of frequent weather reports. The 
plan of operations havmg been decided upon. It U 
.executed promptly, being adapted to changes in 
Weather as they occur, 

937, An envelopment by a properly equipped force 
olfers many prospects of success. Deep snow will bin* 
dcr the movement of hostile reserves, other than ski 
troops, to meet the envelopment. 

938, If practicable, the main attack is made over 
ground free of heavy forests and snow drifts. Wooded 
leirain areas are preferable to stream valleys wlirHi 
ordinarily contain deep drifts. However, it is oxpecird 
that ridge lines may frequently offer better avenues of 
'approach than corridors because the wind oficn sweepK 
the crest dear and allows more rapid movement. 

939, The objectives of the attack are the critical ter- 
rain features which dominate the roads leading from 

’the hostile position. Seizure of such features wiU pre 
vent withdrawal r reinforccrticnt^.or resupply, and will 

t 
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miiuU in the evijntuai surreacler or annihilation of the 
enemy. 



540 . CQmbat aviatiun targets remain unchanged un- 
der conditions of extreme cold or deep snow. 



541. The use of armored forces in the attack is depen 
dent upon favorable terrain, which must be free of 
heavy • forests and < deep snowdrifts. When snow has 
drifted, hollows and depressions are avoided and the 
attack puslied on those ridges which are relatively free 
frAm snow. ^ 



542* Because of slowness of movement, reserves are 
. located initially close to the probable scene of future 
employment. When the ground is covered by snow, 
the reserve should contain a large proportion of ski 
troops, infantry-supporting weapons. on sleds, and full- 
track pr half-track type motpr transport. 

543. .In a pursuit in snow, ski troops, infantry trans- 
ported in track-laying type vehicles, and artillery 
equipped with full-track or half-track type prime mov- 

.,ers, if available, are assigned to the encircling force. 
Airborne troops are landed near defiles with the mis- 
sion of blocking the retreat of the enemy by demoli- 
tions and other obstacles. 

544. in a defensive conducted in snow, every effort 
is .made to delay the. progress of hostile preparations 
and dispositions. By this means the defender endeav- 
ors to gain such time as is required under the condi- 
tions of terrain, snow, and weather, to readjust his* 
dispositions for meeting the attack. 

Combat aviation and the fire of long-range artillery, 
,^re employed against hostile columns and transport, 
and troops in assembly positions. The- most mobile 
troops and weapons are used to delay the hostile ad- 
vance and development, remaining on this duty until 
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i ^Eoixed to retire within the position. Ski troops, arc 
suited for this purijose. They are equipped with 
j: ft proportion of automatic weapons, and arc 

supporteeV by infantry heavy weapons and pack artil- 
^Icry- transported on sieds or special vehicles- 

r ^ * ■* 

-I 

945. Deep snow may favor the defense due to the 
^difficulty of movement by the attacking forces and the 
f'Fitct that an imniobiJc force in deep snow can be hk!- 

Excellent fields of fire are provided over frozen 
wide streams and lakes which afford little or no cover 
( to the attacker. Keeping the ice broken up f6r a dis- 
tance of 20 to so feet from the shore will form a diffi- 
cult obstacle. 

946. Open areas which are relatively free of snow, 
and heavy wooded areas favor the attacker, and are 
defended in strength and depth. Troopj are more 
lightly disposed when an area has a foreground cov 
ered by deep snowdrifts. Antitank weapons are dis- 
posed in depth to cover those approaches which have 
the least snow. 



947. Ordinary entrenching tools are ineffective and 
the organization of a posuion requires special tools 
and explosives. The location of a defensive position 
on the military crest will usually be effective* as both 
enemy personnel and tanks have difficulty in ascend- 
*■3 tig a steep slope covered with snow. When the ground 
“cannot be excavated, or when necessary to obtain suffi- 
cient command for firing, snow trenches are used. At 
y^least 5 feet of solidly packed snow is needed for pro- 
y -^^ction from smaJharms fire. When a prepared posi- 
garrisoned, it will require' heateef shelters. 

:94S/ T^ most rriObHe troops of the defender are held 
i '411 reserne. BecauiW difficulties of movement, re- 
serves are held' dose to ^the probable scene of em- 
ploytnCttti As irt.any ddense, the integrity of the posi- 



■ r ■ 
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iloii k .maintained by coumerauaeks launched agaimt 
the ftank or any force which has succeeded in gaining 
a foothdJd withi^^^ Ihe position. In deep snow, the 
enemy may be unable to change his dispositions in 
suirtcieiu time to meet a counterauack directed at his 
nank. especially when ski troops or troops equipped 
xvith snowshoes are employed in the counterattack. 

949. The defender utilizes every opportunity to ini* 
. prove routes of comnuinication within the position. 

Paths are opened in snow between elements occupy- 
ing forwartl defense areas, between rear and forward 
defense areas, and in the most probable directions of 
employment of reserves. Automatic weapons of reserve 
units, .when not otherwise required, are sited to cover 
these thoroughfares in order to prevent unexpected 
use by the enemy. 

i 

950. T he bulk of the forces employed in delaying 
action are ski troops, and foot troops transported in 
vcliicles which can operate on snow-covered roads. 
Troops engaged in delaying action in snow are rein- 

. forced by artillery and infantry heavy weapons adapted 
, for nioventent over snow. Engineers are employed 
effectively in creating demolitions and other obstacles 
to the enemy's advance. When the dej>ih of snow is 
not excessive, every effort is made to impede the move- 
ment of hostile mechanized and motorized units which 
will endeavor to strike at the flanks and in rear of the 
delaying force. 

Section VIII. COMBAT AT DEFILES 

951. Any terrain feature wdiich restricts the from of 
advance of a force is a defile for that force. Mounudn 
passes are a common form of defile. Dcliles licqucmiy 
occur ill woods, towns, river crossings, lake reitiuns, 
and swampy areas. Because of their nature, delii-s :ue 
coni)>arati\ely easy lo defend and dillicult to aiiact;. 
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952. A defense in fron* oi a defile fs cmploycci l)y 
advance forces* to pernn'r ilic main body to debouch 
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by an enemy of lesser mobriity, 

A defense in from of a defile is often required of a 
rear guard to cover the reuremcni of the main body 
thfiough a defile. 
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J.9S4, Defense in rear of a defile provides maneuver 




area tQ the Uelewder while ii clones ihe exh and re- 
$triet$ the moven^ent of the attacker. The delensive 
position is concave towards the exit with flanks resting 
on obstacles. The distance of the position from ilie 
exit is such that converging fire of all arms can be 
brought upon the attacker before and during his de- 
bouchment. Reserves are held out to give flexibility 
to the defense and to counterattack promptly against 
enemy forces whicli succeed in emerging from the 
defile. The maximum delay and disorganization of 
the enemy is effected within the defile by the use of 
covering forces, artillery concentrations, demolitions, 
obstructions, clitemicals, and air attack. 

955. The manner of forcing a defile depends largely 
iipon the manner in which it is held and the accessi- 
bility of the flanks. When a defile is held at or within 
the entrance and the flanks are accessible, the main 
attack is made in a direction that insures the capture 
of localities which command the entrance. When tlie 
flanks are inaccessible, the attack is made by penetra- 
tion. When the defile is held at the exit, the attacker 
attempts to outflank the defense. By moving small 
forces througli or around the obstacles creating the 
defile, the advance is made on a broad front to out- 
flank defended areas. The attacker debouches from 
the defile on the widest possible front.' 

Section IX. JUNGLE OPERATIONS 

956, Basic principles of combat are applicable in 
jungle fighting but difficulties of terrain, visibility, 
and climate so complicate command, supply, and 
maneuver as to require variations in technique and 
application of equipment. However, resourceful lead- 
ership, proper training, and suitable equipment will 
convert natural difficulties into relative advantages. 

Control and maneuver over Jungle terrain are ex- 
tremely difficult. Few roads or trails are avaiiable; 
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to the tielender while ii closes the exit and re- 
stticts the movement of the uttucRer. The defensive 
position is concave towards the exit with flanks resting 
on obstacles. The distance of the position from the 
exit is such that converging fire oi all arms can be 
brought upon the attacker before and during his dc* 
bouchment. Reserves are held out to give flexibility 
to the defense and to counterattack promptly against 
enemy forces whicli succeed in emerging from the 
defile. The maximum delay and disorganization of 
the enemy is effected within the defile by the use of 
covering forces, artillery concentrations, demolitions, 
obstructions, clvemicals, and air attack. 

955. The manner of forcing a defile depends largely 
xi|x»n the manner in which it is held and the accessi- 
bility of the flanks. When a defile is held at or within 
the entrance and the flanks are accessible, the main 
attack is made in a direction that insures the capture 
of localities which command the entrance. When the 
flanks are inaccessible, the attack is made by penetra- 
tion. When the defile is held at the exit, the attacker 
attempts to outflank the defense. By moving small 
forces througli or around the obstacles creating the 
defile, the advance is made on a broad front to out- 
flank defended areas. The attacker debouches from 
the defile on the widest possible from.' 

Section IX. JUNGLE OPERATIONS 

956. Basic principles of combat are applicable in 
jungle fighting but difficulties of terrain, visibility, 
and climate so complicate command, supply, and 
maneuver as to require variations in technique and 
application of equipment. However, resourceful lead- 
ership, proper training, and suitable equipment will 
convert natural difficulties into relative advantages. 

Control and maneuver over jungle terrain are ex- 
tren^ely difficult. Few roads or trails are available; 
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ih^y often must be slashed as movement progresses. 
Observation is limited to short distances, sometimes 
to only a few feet. All these difficulties increase in 
proportion to the size of the force involved. 






957. Supply problems frequently control the entire 
plan of operation. Lines of communication arc tenu- 
ous, difficult to maintain, and always vulnerable to 
attack, in particulariy difficult country all material 
must be moved by hand. Weight-saving expedients 
are imperative, as are specially trained and equipped 
medical, engineer, and service troops. 



ihe maintenance and protection of supply routes 
are maior considerations. When available, water 

•f 

routes will be found best, although air transport may 
also be utilized to relieve troops of the necessity of 
guarding dong and exposed lines. Self-contaimiient . 
of supply, in keeping with the proposed operation, is 
the ideal. * 



958. Jungle tactics must be based on sound funda- 
mentals. Control should be facilitated, vet formations 
must be sufficiently flexible under conditions of lim- 



ited visibility and vulnerability to fire to permit rapid 
deployment. In general, units will move in column 
of files, adeejuatefy secured and alert for last-minute 
deployment into line. Intervals between men slioulcl 
extend to the limit of visibility between them. 

Maneuver in the jungle consists of outflanking 
resistance, usine rearward units which break out of 
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tactics require basic training to produce re-sourceiul 
individuals wjio consider the jungle an ally. Move- 
ment through the wilderness must be routine, not an 
exceptional emergency, Traibbound troops arc a 
liability in the jungle, not an asset. 



Jungle areas favor surprise and ambush by small 
forcesi^ On the march, ambush is a constant threat. 




Forivinaiely, however, the very laeiors whidi laciUtuie 
iruppmg a column local i/e the surprise obtained. ^ 
Security may be obtulneci by the use ol advance cletadi- 
ments which take position at key points such us stream 
crossings and high ground. Prearranged and rehearsed 
plans to meet surprise attacks rapidly likewise insure 
|irotection* In jungle movements, distances between * 
elements of a force should be much less than in open 
country, special measures being taken to maintain 
contact. Flanks are protected by detachments. 

Bivouac areas must be prepared for all-around de- 
fense, with suitable fields of fire. Outpost elements are 
stationed on all roads, trails, and stream beds leading 
to or near the bivouac area. Frequently the length oi 
the column will dictate bivouac , along the trail in 
depth. In such instances security must be decentralized 
to the smaller units. 



960.. Defense in a jungle meeting engagement is dif- 
ficult. It consists basically in blocking the routes of 
approach to the attacker’s objective. Since these routes 
are almost always defiles, trails, streams, and ridge 
lines, strong blocking positions should be established 
where the attacker’s maneuvering power is limited. 
These positions must be protected against an offensive 
turning movement, which means that the usual lack 

If 1 c f Kht 1 1 Ko n/’l 1 t’lio if rli/:* t f n 
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aggressively. / 

Where infiltration past the blocking position must 
be controlled, use is made of a series of strong siipjjort 
positions organized along a rearw'ard line (ridge line, 
river line). Reserves must act aggressively and have 




at the greatest disadvantage. 

If no objective other than the route itself is threat- 
fined, defense can be organized in depth along the 
route, since the attacker must eventually return to it. 
Such defenses should consiftuic a succession of seff- 
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coiitained sirong puinu, organiij^cl for all-around de- 
< fooscs widi prepared plans ior counterattacks at ]>oims 
where the attacker is at a maximum disadvantage. 

In terrain where flanks can be anchored to serious 
obstacles and there is time to lay out and construtt 
I intrenchments and gun positions, the characteristics 
ol' jungle country give the delense great advantages. 
Such a position can only be overcome slowly and at 
great cost to the attacker. If backed by strong, mobile 
reserves and secure supply lines, such a position, held 
with determination, can jstop superior forces for a 
long time. 

961, The ability to maneuver off trails requires hard* 
ened troops, thoroughly acclimated and equipped for 
close fighting. Their training must enable them to 
move across country, at least for tactical movements, 
and give them confidence in their jungle technique. 
Anns and equipment must be designed for maximuiii 
mobility through tangled wilderness under oppressive 
climatic conditions. 



962. The rifle and bayonet, automatic rifle, grenade, 
submachine gun, carbine, machete, and mortars are 
weapons suited for jungle fighting. Heavy mortars 
and rockets may replace artillery in the jungle, when 
lack of observation and the weight of field pieces 
limit their employ mentl Against well-constructed de- 
fensive positions flame throwers are extremely valu- 
able. All infantry heavy weapons must be transported 
by pack, small cart, or on the backs of men. Tanks 
may be used in close support of infantry. 

• 

953. While* light mobile forces are an essential in 
jungle warfare, such troops are too lightly armed id 

^ attack strongly organized positions. Part of the force, 
normally armed, must be moved up rapidly to relieve 
the advanced troops once such a position is uncovered. 
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This necemtaies' ri^pid prepaiauon oi aacquate trails 
and supply iines. . "" 

964. Conditions encountered i,n jungle warfare im- 
pede the progress of land forces and greatly rcsirict 
the movement of ariillerv and heavy equipment. Un- 
der these conditions it is desirable to use a greater 
proportion of aviation which has relative freedom of 
movement over the jungle. Jungle conditions may 
require the movement of the bulk of the troops, sup- 
plies and equipment by air. in jungle warfare the 
sei/ure, construction* and protection of the necessary 
airdromes is often made the intial objective of all 
forces involved. 



965. Signal communication is extremely difficult. 
V'isual signalling is often impossible, the use of run- 
ners slow and frequently hazardous, the range of radio 
may be reduced greatly, and wire circuits hard to in- 
stall and maintain. When clearings are available, drop 
and pick-up messages are highly satisfactory, provided 
the liaison type of plane is used. Pigeons are valuable 
for important messages. In' actual combat, wire com- 
munication within battalions or similar units is vital. 



966. Ground reconnaissance is habitually conducted 
by small parties. Distances at whicli security and re- 
connaissance detachments operate are deaeased in 
proportion to the thickness of the jungle. 



967. In general, jungle fighting is conducted at ex- 
tremely close quarters by relatively small bodies of 
troops. Initiative by individuals and small unit leaders 
is the key to success, if exploited by proper discipline, 
training, and hardening to jungle conditions, I'lu: 
force which is abie to move freely oft the trails and to 
maintain itself under extremely arduous conditions 
will enjoy great advantages. 
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Section X DESiRT OPERATIONS 

♦ 968. The character of deserts varies greatly. The sur- 
face may consist of loose sand, and sand dunes, over 
which the inarching of men and animals is difFiculi 
and the movement of motor vehicles is greatly im- 

, peded, or may have a hard surface which permits the 
movement of mechanical transport. 

There are seldom any well-defined roads but trails 
generally exist between water sources. Hard desert is 
often passable anywhere by motor transport at con- 
siderable speed. Half-track vehicles are especially effi- 
cient. Stretches of loose, or heavy sand may be made 
passable by the use of wire nettmg, canvas strips, or 
similar means. Low pressure, smooth tread tires 
assist wheeled vehicles in crossing areas of loose or 
Jieavy sand. 

There are few landmarks and maintenance of direc- 
tion is often difficult. Mirage is a constant source of 
error. Distances arc deceptive and usually are greatly 
underestimated. 

969. Desert warfare is characterized by the dependence 
of movement and operations on supply, particularly 
supply of water. Lack of roads, /lifficul ties of main- 
taining direction, the danger of sand storms and the 
vulnerability of supply columns to air and ground 
attack impose serious obstacles to the problem of sup- 
ply. When local water supplies are inadeejuate, water 
must be brought from the rear by tank truck, rail, or 
pipe line. 

970. The general doctrines governing offensive and 
defensive operations apply in desert operations. The 

* troops employed must be acclimated thoroughly be- 
fore engaging in desert operations. A high degiee of 
mobility is desirable in the forces employed. When 

’ the character of the desert permits, the speed, fire 
power, and comparative independence of water supply 
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Section XI. PARTISAN WARFARE 



973. Partisan warfare is carried on by small indepen* 
dent or semi-independent forces, operating against a 
greatly superior enemy. The partisan operations are 




* 0 

ai)propriate preparations and methods necessary lor 
the conduct of successful operations. 




974, lii ^planaiag partisan opera against a supe- 
rior force, good infornia^^^^ of the enemy's disposi* 
lions and uiovements and a thorough knowledge of 
the terrain and road net are needed. Large scale 
operations are avoided. Tactics are based on a small 



foixe striking a quick blow with surprise against iso- 
lated detachments and unprotected columns or con- 
voys. Raiding parties operating against the enemy’s 
xear carry supplies and equipment essential for as 
much as several weeks. 

The plan of the commander provides for assembling 
the bulk of the command after each enterprise to 
prevent its dispersion and to insure proper direction 
in the conduct of subsequent operations. 



975. In the conduct ol partisan warfare the mobility, 
enterprise, and reliability of the troops employed are 
more important than their numerical strength. In 
general, the best results are obtained by the employ- 
ment of numerous small detachments under capable 
and versatile subordinate leaders, all operating under 
the direction of an experienced superior commander. 
The enemy’s main body is harassed and held in sus- 
pense by repeated -threats and raids. Whenever prac- 
ticable, movements and attacks are made at night. 
During daylight hours, the main forces remain con- 
cealed, leaving only reconnaissance patrols in coiuaca 
with the enemy. 

Use is made of obstacle^ to delay the enemy in front 
while attacking him in flank and rear. Raiding parties 
opcraiing in the enemy’s rear may seriously interrupt 
the enemy's system of supply by destroying bridges 
and attacking supply trains. Every effort is made to 
ke.-|> in conununication with these raiding parties so 
that tlicir subsequent activities may be properly di- 
rect ed. 

Passive measures, operations at night, and disper- 
sion counteract hostile air and mechanized operations. 
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976. Larger lorces engaged in ihe suppression ot parti- 
san warfare have superior organization, arinaiucm, 
and equipment but may be handicapped by lack of 
reliable information, by dependence on an organized 
system of supply, and by difficulty in bringing the 
enemy to a decisive engagement. 

977. 'When the objective of the operations is the 
destruction of partisan forces or the quelling of tribal 
uprisings, vigorous and bold action by mobile forces 
is ordinarily the quickest and surest way of defeating 
the enemy bands. Usually, ihis can be accomplished 
best by. an advance on a broad front along all avail- 
able routes within the affected area against the enemy’s 
principal villages and strongholds. These are then 
organized as defensive areas from which highly mobile 
columns conduct operations, against any organized 
resistance located. Since the attacker is usually greatly 
superior in strength and means of combat, encircle- 
ment by double envelopment should be attempted in 

order to bring about a decisive result. 

. * 

i 

978. When the objective of the operations is the occu- 
pation of the hostile territory, concerted action direc- 
ted against the capital, the government, the main lines 
of communication, and main sources of supply is the 
quickest method of bringing about decisive battles 
and overthrowing the enemy. 

Undue dispersion of force by using numerous minor 
detached forces may lead to defeat in detail. 

Vigorous air attacks conducted in front and on the 
flanks of operations directed toward vital objectives 
prevent hostile concentrations that would slow up t^r 
divert the main forces. In addition to their material 
effects, air attacks weaken morale and the will to resist 
of both the armed forces and the civilian population. 



\ 
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Section XII. AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 

979. Amphibious opemtions involve joint land, naval, 
and air action for the landing of sufficient* troops on 
a hostile shore to establish a beachhead on. which to 
land the necessary force to carry on the normal type 
of war. Such operations present many technical and 
tactical problems requiring special organization and 
eqpipmenc and landing craft of proper types. 

980. Prior to operational planning it is essential to 
make long-range meteorological forecasts and detailed 
studies of the enemy defense system and of beach and 
hydrographic conditions in the area selected for the 
landing. 

Planning is centralized and is based on the tactical 
scheme of maneuver of the landing forces. Due to the 
need for secrecy, detailed plans, except essential ele- 
ments, are withheld from lower echelons until just 
prior to the operation. 

981. The highly complex nature of amphibious opera- 
tions makes centralized Qontrol impractical during the 
initial stages of a landing and recjuires a great degree 
of cooperation between the participating services. 
This makes intensive training mandatory. Subordi- 
nate units must be trained to operate independently 
until Lite next higher echelon arrit'es on shore and 
assumes control. On completion of initial training, 
joint full-scale rehearsals of the contemplated opera- 
tion are conducted. 

982. The most critical period of the landing is during 
the approach to die beach, as hostile small arms and 
artillery fire break up boat formations and causes 

' numerous casualties. During the landing phase k is 
essential that provisions be made for naval gunfire and 
air support to dominate effectively the fire from beach 
defenses and insure the safe landing of the force. 
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Smoke, effectively employed, decreases the percentage 
of casualties. Landing beaches constitute a serious 
bottleneck and it is necessary to provide for the rapid 
and orderly movement of troops and supplies inland 
through the critical beach area. 

983. Sufhcient air strength must be available to insure 
air superiority within the area of amphibious opera- 
tion and to provide the necessary air support. Pre- 
liminary bomoing of the land communications serving 
the area of landing operations may be required. 

It is desirable that airborne troops and transport 
aircraft be available on a scale sufficient to undertake 
a major role in the neutralization of enemy coast 
defenses in the landing 

delay the movement of enemy reinforcements to the 
landing area. Naval forces are necessary to provide 
protection Tor the amphibious expedition. Effective 
antiaircraft support during the landing and subse- 
quent beach organization will be needed in order to 
reduce the effectiveness of hostile ahr activity in that 
critical area. Tanks are valuable in clearing beach 
defenses and breaking lip the movement of hostile 
local reserves. 

984. Efficient communication is of great importance 
if necessary control of ships, landing o'aft, aircraft, 
and troops in this complicated operation is to be 
achieved. Consequently signal communication agen- 
cies must be carefully organized and equipped and 
given a .very high degree of combined training. 

Engineers normally are employed to reduce obsta- 
cles to the landing, organize the beaches and form a 
mobile beach reserve. 

Evacuation in the initial stages is performed by 
empty landing craft returning for more supplies. Bat- 
talion and regimental aid stations, collecting stations, 
and clearing stations are set-up as soon as tfie situation 
permits. 




985. In amphibious operations, supply dilhculties are 
increased greatly as the maximum cargo carrying ca- 
padiy of ships usually is sacrificed to permit tactical 
loading. While troops must land properly equipped 
and ready to fight, all equipment must be kept to the 
minimum and non^ssential items omitted. Provision 
must be made for sufEcient initial supply to safeguard 
against possible delay in, resupply. Levels to be main- 
tained are prescribed by higher headquarters. 

986. The success of continued tactical operations 
ashore depends on the ability of supply agencies to 
furnish all classes of supply to combat units. In order 
to do this, it is necessary at an early stage of the operd* 
tions to capture a port that can be opened quickly am! 
put in working order. This must be followed by cap- 
ture of additional ports as soon as possible. However, 
plans must be made for maintenance over beaches for 
a long period. 
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chapter 14 

I 

AIRBORNE TROOPS 



CENEKAL 
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Specially organized, trained, and equipped to utilize 
air transportation for entry into combat. Normally 
such units will include parachute- and glider-borne 
elements. They should not be confused with other 
ground units, •many of which may be transported by 
air, but which are not specifically organized, trained, 
nor equipped for this method of movement. , 



988. Troop carrier forces are air forces which are 
specially organized, trained, and equipped to transport 
airborne troops and supplies into combat. They 
should not be confused with elements of the Air 
Transport Command. 



989. An airborne task force is a force composed of 
airborne and troop-carrier units for the accomplish- 
ment of a specific mission. It may include other ground 
units which are transported by aircraft, and which 
disembark after the aircraft reaches the ground. 



>5V. Airborne units are organized into airborne divi- 
sions, airborne brigades, or separate parachute and 
glider units. These units are smaller in size than com- 

^y include infantry, artillery. 



iiiw 



'ri^i 

A. EEV. ' 
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and essential services. 



£.quipment of airborne lorces is liinitea to that 
which can be transported in available aircraft. 
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992. Airborne and troop-carrier units are theater of 
operations forces. Plans for their employment are 
initiated l^y the agency which coordinates action of ail 
landi sea, and air forces. This responsibility should 
not be delemted to lower headauarters. otherwise 



positive coordination cannot be insured. 

Airborne units should remain under the direct con 
irol of the theater commander until they land in the 
ground combat area, when control passes to the officei 
in command of that atea. 



993, Air superiority is a fundamental prerec]uisite for 
successful airborne op>erations. The degree of air 
superiority which can be attained will be a major 
factor in determining whether airborne operations- 
sliould be conducted during daylight or under cover 

994^ To secure maximum effectiveness, airborne 
troops should be employed-^ • 

a. By surprise. 

b. In mass. 

c. As part of a combined effort in close coordination 
with other military or naval forces. 

d. In a manner that will contribute to the success 
of the main eflbrt, 

e. Only on missions that cannot be performed as 
economically or as expeditiously by other ground 



5)95, As airborne units are not organized or equipped 
for sustained action they should be employed only 
when they can be supported or relieved within a period 
of 3 to 5 days. Timely relief facilitates reorgantzation 

inor nn/1 t* 1 \/ tt-m/ 

further missions# 




MISSIONS 



Airborne units may be used to— 

a. Seize, hold, or otherwise exploit important tacti* 
ocalitics in conjunction with or pending the 
arrival of other forces. 



I 



b. Attack the enemy rear and assist a break-through 
or landing by the main force. 

c. Block or delay enemy reserves by capturing and 
holding critical terrain features. 

d. Caotiire enemv airfields. 

— A / 

e. Capture or destroy vital enemy installations, 
thereby disrupting his .system of command, communi- 
cation, and supply. 

m m ' 0 

f. Create diversions. 

g. Delay a retreating enemy until the main forces 
can overtake and destroy him. 

h. Reinforce threatened or surrounded units. 

i. Seize islands or areas not accessible to other 
ground forces. 



997. The primary missions of troop carrier units are 
to— ^ 

3 . Provide air transportation for airborne forces 
into combat. 

b. Supply such forces until they are withdrawn or 
can be supplied by other means. 

m m w 

c. Provide air evacuation of casualties. 



998. The secondary missions of troop carrier units 
are to— 

a Provide emercrenev suonlv and evacuation. 

w — y 

b. Perry troops and supplies. 

c. Provide routine transportation of personnel, sup- 
plies, and mail. 

. 4 

999, Within limitations imposed by his mission and 
orders, the airborne com.mander will select the general 




nrca lor the Jamling of airborne troops. Specific fields 
for the landing of gliders and powered aircraft will be 
selected by the troop carrier commander within the 
itreas acceptable to the airborne commander. 

1000. Routes, altitudes, time schedules, and means of 
identification while in the air and on the ground must 
be known by all forces concerned, air, ground, and 
naval, in order to provide mutual security and to pre- 
clude firing on friendly forces. Dissemination of this 
information is the responsibility of higher headquar- 
ters. Establishment of a common challenge, password, 
and reply for all troop^ by* the highest command is 
essential. The altitude and route must be selected 
carefully and coordinated with all participating forces. 
The route should avoid naval convoys and antiaircraft 
installations whenever possible. If routes lie' close to 
naval convoys, mutually exclusive lanes for aircraft and 
naval vessels should be prescribed by the higher com- 
mander. An air lane with a mininiium width of 5 miles 
on each side of the line of flight is necessary. 

TIMING OPERATIONS 

1001. Airborne units may operate either by day or 
night. During daylight, navigation is easier, troops 
can be more rapidly concentrated at the landing area 
tlian at night and, after landing, troops can be assem- 
bled cjuickly and control regained. The chances of 
surprise are increased in night operations and forma- 
tions are less vulnerable to enemy air and antiaircraft 
attack. Glider operations are practicable only wht;n 
there is a quarter moon or better. 

Daylight landings in conjunction with use of smoke 
combine some of the advantages of both a day and 
night operation. In addition, a night take-off followed 
by a daylight or dawn landing, facilitates surprise. 
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COOPSRATINC AVIATION 



1Q02* Cooperating aviation is all combat aviation 
which assists in the preparation and execution of an 

f « r% 

«%#A «iv «4«aaatiMrji» aviatavFii la dFvri vaiitci l^vi 

with the mission of troop carrier and airborne units by 
higher headquarters. 



PLANNING AND TRAINING 



k t irl'i 
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part of the basic plan. To superimpose the airborne 
phase of an operation already planned will rarely if 
ever be successful. 

Plans must provide for the necessary preparation b) 
troop carrier, airborne, and coojjerating aviation units, 
to include joint training and practice operations and 
the concentration of these units in the departure areas. 
Realistic joint training is vital. Such training must 
cover all details of the operation and should culmi- 
nate in a full rehearsal of the operation on terrain and 
under conditions closely approximating combat.* 

Upon issuance of orders bv higher hcadauarters the 

A / A 

commanders of the airborne, troop carrier, and cooper- 
ating aviation forces jointly formulate a plan. This 
plan, when approved, should be considered fixed; 
changes should be required by higher headquarters 
only if sufficient time is available for complete co- 
ordination. 

Weather must be carefully considered. In the event 
of unfavorable weather, higher headquarters must be 
prepared either to postpone. launching the main o|>era 
tiqn or to operate without airborne forces. 

All plans must be simple and flexible. 



CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 



1004. Airborne operations arc characterized by ilic 
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1007. An airborne cUvtsion is organized and cquip))al 
to provide treatment a$id transpbnation to the point 
selected for evacuation by air. Higher echelons of 
evacuation may be by airborne or ground medical 



Qimnizations. deDendinir on the situation and availa* 
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base returning transport aircraft or by specially 
organized, trained, and equipped air evacuation squad- 



rons. 



KaiS. Mobile hospital units capable of treating serious 
casualties may be air transported to the combat ure:i 
to receive casualties. 



m 



iCC9. For details of operations see FM 31—30, 31— *10 
and iOi-iu. For countermeasures against airborne 
troops see paragraph 275. 
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THI DIVISION 

Section I. INFANTRY DIVISION 

1010. The infantry divi^on is the basis of organiza- 
tion of the field forces* It is the smallest unit that is 
composed of all the essential ground arms and services 
and which can conduct, by its own means, operations 
of general importance. It can strike or penetrate cdcc- 
tively, maneuver readily, and absorb reinforcing units 
easily. It can act alone or as part of a higher unit. 

The combat value of the infantry division derives 
from its ability to combine the action of the various 
arms and services to maintain combat over a consider- 
able period of time. 

1011. Three regiments of Infantry and four battalions 
of Field Artillery comprise the major combat elcmehis. 
All organic tran^ortation is motorized, although it 
does not have suihdent transportation to move all its 
elements simultaneously. 

1012. The doctrines of operations and combat by 
ground, nonmcchanized forces discussed in earlier 
chapters are applicable to the infantry division. 

101 B. When a division is operating as part of a higher 
unit, restrictions on the freedom of action of the divi- 
sion commander are often necessarily imposed by the 
higher commander. In an advance, the corps com- 
mander will ordinarily prescribe a zone of advance for 
each division of the corps. The road net within the 
zone may largely influence the march formations and 
su]:)ply arrangements within the division. The corps 
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and cociperudan with adjacent divisjom or to operate 
ai a distance irom the main force. The decisions and 

^ actions of the divisioa commander in either situation 
are predicated upon the greatest assistance to the suc- 
cessful execution of the task of the higher commander. 

» 1017, In all operations, the personal reconnaissance 

of the division commander is of the highest impor- 
tance. He makes use of all available means of trans- 
portation to reach vantage points from which he can 
gain direct information ana exert his influence most 
effectively and expeditiously on the operations. He 
must be provided with alternate means of signal coni- 
iiuinication so that his orders can be speedily trans- 
mitted. 



Section II. LIGHT DIVISION 

1018. The light division is organized so as to be suit- 
able for amphibious, airborne, mountain, or jungle 
operations. Its major combat elements consist of three 
infantry regiments (somewhat smaller than those 
found in the infantry division) and its division artil- 
lery (basically three battalions of 75-mm howitzers). 
There is a minimum of organic transportation. 

1019. Equipment will vary with the type of operation. 

1020. The division operates on foot, witli handcarts, 
except for essential loads that cannot be transported 
in this manner. Such loads will be handled by pack 
animals or j4-ton trucks. If conditions permit, the 
dt vision may be reinforced by larger trucks. 

1021. The division can function efficiently under ad- 
verse terrain conditions. The doctrines of operation 

" and combat for infantry divisions (sec. ij are appli- 
cable to the light division. 
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SMtion III. CAVALRY DIVISION 






1022. The cavahy divUiou is a lactical and adminis- 
iraitve unit consisting of a division headquarters and 
headquarters troop, two cavalry brigades, a mecliani/ed 
rccoi>naissance squadron, artillery, engineer, signal 1 
communication and service elemcms. Media nized 
reconnaissance units primarily for distant ground re- 
connaissance, motor trucks lor sup[>ly, and mmori/ed 
elements for command and signal communication pur- 
poses arc all organically contained in the division to 
trans[K)rt a limited number of horses, men, and equip- 
ment. Its organization is such, however, that it can 
continue to operate effectively without the motor ele- 
ments. 

The cavalry division may be assigned independent 
missions which require operations far from other 
troops. It may be assigned, attached to a corps or 
larger force, or held in reserve. 

1023. The primary mission of the cavalry division is 
combat. The mobility of the cavalry division permits 
it to extend the scope of operation of less mobile 
ground troops. In a war of movement, the cavalry 
division is employed initially for surprise thrusts into 
enemy territory, for reconnaissance, and for screening 
and covering other forces. Thereafter, its most effec- 
tive employment is in large groups for sw'ifi and de- 
cisive action. Its main strength must not be dissi|>ated 
through indiscriminate detachments, nor sacrificed 
through prolonged performance of missions which om 
be performed more satisfactorily by other arms. 

1024. Cavalry ordinarily executes reconnaissance in 
cooperation with aviation. Aviation locates the enemy 

at a distance and orients the ground reconnaissance ^ 
elements, thereby conserving their energy and speed- 
ing up their execution of reconnaissance. 
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1025* The wairy division executes reconnaissance 
for larger units in accordance with instructions from 
the higher commander who assigns to the cavalry di- 
vision a 2one oi reconnaissance which ordinarily does 
not exceed 25 to 30 miles in width. The cavalry divi- 
sion commander redistributes this zone to reconnais- 
sance detachments varying in strength and composition 
according to the enemy opposition expected and the 
relative importance of their missions. 

In distributing forces for reconnaissance and in as- 
signing missions* the* division commander estimates 
the relative importance of factors affecting the mission 
of the division and assigns greater strength and a more 
aggressive mission to detachments operating in de- 
cisive zones. . 



The cavalry division commander indicates the gen- 

VI at v^t juviiiv^ i wv/iiiiaiMaiiw vivivaviiiiiviit-^ 

within the division zone of action and the lines to be 
reached at designated times by elements of the detach- 
ment. The distance between the reconnaissance de- 
tachments and the main body of the division varies 
with the situation; times, it may become several 
days’ march: Reconnaissance detachments are not re- 
s)x>nsible for the immediate security of the division, 
'riiis must be prov ided by the detail of the necessary 
covering forces. 

W^hen the distance between the main opposing 
forces is so reduced that the mobility of the cavalry 
cannot be utilized, the division should be rapidly 
shifted and, depending upon the situation, directed 
against the enemy flanks or rear, dis)K>sed to protect a 
flank, or placed in reserve. 



1026, A cavalry division protects the disposition and 
action of other ground forces by Gountcrrcconnaissunce 
or screening, which may be conducted either olfen- 
sively or defensively. In executing a counierrccoiinais- 
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litim mimon, die division seeks to defcac or neutralize 
enemy i^und reconnaissance forces. 

The dispositions of the division in olfensive conn* 
terreeonnaissance are similar to those prescribed for 
reconnaissance. Reconnaissance detachments operate 
aggressively and locate the main enemy forces to obtain 
information for the division upon which it can base 
further o|>ciations. In defensive coumerreconnais- 
sance, which is most effective when established along 
a continuous obstacle* patnds arc pushed to the from; 
and the division commander disposes his forces so as 
to block die main routes of approach. 

When screening the concentration of large forces, 
cavalry divisions usually act defensively. The screen 
utilizes available obstacles to the maximum and is 
established at a sufficient distance to the from to. keep 
enemy ground reconnaissance agencies from observing 
the location and disposition of the forces being coiv 
centrated. 

1027. Large bodies of horse cavalry normally maneu- 
ver mounted and fight dismounted. Cavalry uses the 
mobility of its horses to gain the advantage of surprise 
against the hostile flanks and rear from which dis- 
mounted fire attacks can be employed elfectively and 
decisively. 

Long mounted advances against troops in position, 
and mounted attacks against prepared positions or 
against troops in position and able to employ their 
combat power effectively* should not be made. 

1028. The dispositions of the cavalry division for 
attack usually include a pivot of maneuver about 
which the command operates, a maneuvering force 
charged with the main attack* and a reserve. 

As soon as contact with the enemy is foreseen*, the 
division endeavors to secure points of observation and 
to deny them to the enemy. 
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M a mmiog «iw|agamem, ili« advance guard estab- 
iiihts the pivot of maneuver. In a more dcliberateiy 
prepared attack, a special force may be detailed to 
establish it. The pivot of maneuver engages tlve 
enemy's attention and pins him to his position by a 
Are attack or by a combination of fire attack and 
maneuver. 



1019. The maneuvering force contains the main offen- 
sive power and often constitutes the greater part of 
*the division. The division commander assigns to the 
leader of this fraction the accomplishment of the vital 
offensive action and allows him sufficient liberty of 
action to take full advantage of the deveiopments of 
the situation. He informs him of the general plan, the 
mission of the maneuvering mass, and the duties of the 
other elements of the division. He usually specifies the 
general location, and the route thereto, from which the 
attack of the maneuvering force is to be launched. 



1030. The reserve is held mobile. It is located initially 
in an area favorable to the plan of employment. The 
division commander commits the reserve promptly to 
strike enemy weakness, tq exploit a success, to pursue 
a defeated enemy, to cover a reorganization, to assist 
in holding a position gained, or to cover a withdrawal. 



1031. When a cavalry division is employed to exploit 
a break-through, it is moved to the vlcini^ of the ex- 
pected break in the enemy's defenses. The breach 
should be sufficiently wide to enable the cavalry to 
pass through without receiving severe fire from the 
jianks. The division should be assigned a specific ag- 
gressive .mission. 

• / \ 

1032. the cavalry division executes an encircle- 
ment, it may perforrti one or more of the following 
missions: 
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t. Destruction of enemy installations, 
b* Execution of elemoliuons on his line of with* 
drawal. 

€. Occupation of favorable positions to block enemy 
retreat. 

d. Attacks against enemy flanks. 

1033. When the cavalry division acts alone in pursuit, 
it destroys the retreating enemy by direct pressure and 
encircling movement. (See cli. 10.) 

1034. The cavalry division may be employed on the 
defensive to seize and hold a position pending the 
arrival of other forces, to cover a withdrawal, to delay 
enemy advance, to fill a gap in a defensive position, or 
to counterattack. 

1035. When acting alone in defense, the cavalry divi- 
sion organizes a position with part of the force and 
engages tlie enemy at a distance with the remainder. 
The mobility of cavalry is enAployed to best advantage 
in de^nse by engaging the enemy in advance of the 
final position and conducting a delaying action. The 
reserve should be large when the division is opposed 
by an enemy with strong mobile elements. Within 
their capabilities and limitations, elements of the divi- 
sion organize a defensive position in the same manner 
aS infantry. 

1036. The cavalry division employs frontal delay and 
flank attack ip delaying action. Offensive or defensive 
tactics, or a combination of the two are used. The 
division acts aggressively but avoids decisive combat 
before suffering serious loss. Delay is accomplished by 
forcing the enemy to reconnoiter, maneuver, and de- 
ploy. Delaying positions are occupied successively and 
are organized as thoroughly as time permits. 
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* » * 

1037. The armored dk4sion is the basic large m'mored 
Link of the combined arms. It comprises a balanced 
uni t of essential gronnd arms and services so organized 
and equipped as to make it. tactically and adniinistra* 
tiveJy self-Gontained. It Js capable, to a limited extent, 
of independent action. Detaclunent of any unit dis- 
turbs the balance and should be' made only , alter 
careful consideration of the probable effect upon con- 
templated operations of the division: 




OTgianIftd for juCXibility 
of teros. The self-contained 

# the basic con^at unit. The division con- 

Lwvr fuuiiiiMa.L 

serve a cavalry mechanized reconnaissance 
St] uadfott, three tank battalions, tluee armored, infan- 
try, battalions, the division artillery consisting of a 
heatkiuarters and thfee armored field artillery bat- 
talions, an armored engineer battalion, and signal and 
service troops. Units are attached to the two combat 
coinmands and the reserve command in the type and 
number desired for a particular operation. 



GffcAtAQTEftlSTlCS 

Il53i9. The armored division is a powerfully armcil 
and artnor^dL highly mobile force. Its outstanding 

ai’fi its bawlefieid mobility and protected 
fu’e power. Other important characteristics are ex- 
tended radius of aetiom shock power; and great sen- 
sitiveness to mine fields and other obmcles, unfavor- 
able terrain, darkness, and vveathei'. 




primmly to 
fet mobility and fire 

vr. . t v. .r . . ^ p^g ^1 





; pijiiijad M a lai^©* force or 

inde«ebdfej^^^ when reinloKc^. Ite primary role is 
olTeiiske operations in rear areas. It may be 

employed to— 

v/ a. Break throug'b an enemy protective screen and 
establish early con tact with hostile forces. 

b. Seize ground essential to the development of the 
higher GO mimaadcr^s plan. 

c. Riega^itl^tbe W by means of surprise attack 

or an attack that has lost mo- 

apinst as enemy incora- 




OJ| a ,0im?raw front against a prepared 



' pOs^WSv;f-"';^ 

llllalt on a wide front against a demor- 

vg. Exploit a success. " 

vh, Piir-sTiie def e a|g ^/^Bemy- 

''^i. Perform strategic envelopment. 

j. Attack to destroy enemy armored units when 
forGed to do so as a matter of self-pre.servation or when 
hostile tanks threaten seriously to disrupt operations 
of oii)E^ troops» 



k% operate gainst nghtly armored formations or 
knstaMations. 

4' disrupt hostile 

; oporatiemSi ' . . '* 

m* Eiteeuie delaying action. 

Armomd infantry and tanks supported by artil- 
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a. Follow the tank attack to wipe out remaining 

ir\ ^ 't'vrfe V V m c* t< ri wn.^A 

vt&uilij 1 \:;o4oi,a^ixu^. 



b. Seize and hold ground gained by the tanks, 

c. Attack to seize terrain favorable for a tank attack. 

d. Form, in conjunction with artillery and tank 
destroyer units, a base of fire for the tank attack. 

V e. Attack in conjunction with tanks. 

f. Clear lanes through mine fields in conjunction 
with engineers. 



g. Protect tank units in bivouac, on the march, in 
assembly areas, and at rallying points, 
b. Force a river crossing, 
i. Seize a bridgehead. 

Establish and reduce obstacles, 
k,. Qriganize and defend a position. 

,1,. Perform reconnaissance and counterreconnais- 



sance. 



1046. The armored artillery is highly mobile, self- 
propelled, and armor-protected. Its primary mission 
is close support of the advancing elements of the divi- 
sion by individual and massed battery fires. 

1047. The orimarv role of the armored engineer bat- 
talion is to facilitate the rapid movement of the divi- 
sion. It executes engineer reconnaissance, breadies 
and Jays mine fields, erects or demolishes other ob- 
atacjes, and to a limited extent makes emergency re- 
pairs on roads. When necessary, it participates in 
combat. When extensive bridging and repairs are 
nec^sary, reinforGements by additional engineers and 
equipment, induding engineer treadway bridge com- 
panies, must be provided. 

1048. The primary mission of the cavalry mechanized 
reconnaissance squadron is, in conjunction witli recon- 
naissance aviation, to furnish the division commander 
with information upon which, to base a plan of action. 
^Its secondaj'y mission is counterreconnaissance. It 




nIiuuIcI noi l)c used for pur^jly security missions. Re- 
cerunaiss.mcc units seek particiihrly for weak spots in 
i lu* en cm y posi tions. 

OPERATION 

)049. The armored division usually operates in a 
corps consist of one or more armored divisions and 
one or more in Ian try (cavalry) divisions. Jtmay# either 
by itself or reinforced, operate direcLly under army.- 

1050. In general, the role of the infantry division 
operating'with armored clivii^ion is to create an oppor- 
tunity for the armbred division to exploit. The in- 
fantry dwsion secures groirnd from which the armored 
division may fenmeh a dedstve attack; creates a gap for 
the amrored lo puss through; or forms a base 

of m^ouVer ibr division. 

1®I. The Mooted division should be free to take 
advantage ©f its mobility to defeat the enemy deci- 
sively. Mobile infantry should follow it closely to pro- 
icci the flanks and rear, relieve the armored infantry, 
proieci reorganization, and to free the armored divi- 
sion for further action. 



t;peratt©ns oi me armoreci cuvtston are cnarac- 
lerized by employment in mass, the full utilization of 
surprise, and, by maneuver in a decisive direction, 
four OwiiditiOt^ shoufu be present or created for de- 
cisive oUcnsive action. ITiey are effective reconnais- 
sance, favorable terrain, aclcc]uaic reserves of supplies, 
add ^tbseneg or neutralization of hostile antitank 
Mr' superiority and surprise are highly clc- 



The objective of the armored division is the* 
complete do»ucdon or dislocation of the enemy. To 
attain this obteetive the division may eidier attack 




ijtiemy troops directly or attack to setee dominating 
grooad Irorn wkiel) operations against hostile* rmr 
pms may be In atlvarieing to its obiective a 

series of intemediate objectives may be seized, 

1054. Attack is usually launched from assembly areas 
bu t may be launched direct from march column, 

\ 

1055. In general there will be a base of fire, a maneu- 
vering force, and a reserve. The base of fire consists of 
the bulk of the artillery protected by infantry and tank 
destroyers. When the terrain is suitable, the maneu- 
vering force should consist of the bulk of th*e tanks, 
with some infantry, artillery, and other supporting 
uipiis. Attack may be made either by envelopment or 

die base of fire. 

.. • • 

• 

initial objective of the attack should be 
within range of the base of fire. 

Tanks lead the attack when terrain is favorable and 
hostile antitank defenses are weak. Infantry leads the 
attack over unsuitable tank terrain or against a strong 
antitank defense. Tanks and infantry may attack to- 
gether, particularly when strong antitank defenses may 
be expected. 

When tanks encounter unfavorable terrain or strong 
antitank defenses, the infantry passes through the tank 
formations, and supponed by the fire of tanks, con- 
tinues the attack. Similarly when favorable terrain 
and enemy antitank defenses permit, tank units pass 
through the infantry and continue the attack, 

1QS7, In defense, as part of a larger force, the armored 
division is used to counterattack, to disorganize the 
enemy’s attack preparations, to regain lost ground, or 
to spearhead a counteroffensive. Seldom will the <Uvi- 
si on be assigned a defensive sector. 

When required to occupy a defensive position, the 
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) 

dividoB platen its inlaairy on the posttion, and uses 
tanks as local and general reserves. 

10S8; In* witMmmM, the armored division is usutdiy 



cuiplO-“'* 



iQ milks akuited obiecuve' attaeks against 



enemy forces oUering the greatest threat. 

The armored division* reinforced by sufficient tank 
clestroyers and antitank guns and well supplied with 
antitank mines and demolitions, can- effectively delay 
enemy formations. As part of a larger force in de- 
Uifyuig action the armored division is used as a re- 
serve for counterattack, for diversionary attacks 
against the flanks to dislocate the enemy or for flank 

X/\/Kpn alr^nia ir nnov in nno 

or successive positions. The infantry occupies the 
position while tanks are used for counterattacking. 



In attack of a river line the armored division 
usuaHy crosses after the establishment of a bridge- 



±i.^CkK 4 . 



V V 



i\.V|L.&xa \ivi> 
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division should be suitably reinforced with infantry 
and engineers. The infantry supported by artillery 
and fire of medium tanks- forces the crossin^^. Some 



tanks may be ferried across early. Other tanks are 
crossed after the bridge has been built. 



1060. In defense of a river line, the armored division 
is usually held in reserve ready to move quickly to 
any threatened point. When required to defend a 
sector of the river, elements of the reconnaissance 



squadron patrol the far bank while infantry and 
reconnaissance units patrol the near bank. The bulk 
division is held as a reserve. 



t•|'\ 1 Arnc 

WVX TV 



The armored division avoids the attack of 

if r»rarfirabl/» TA7hevi art atfark nn n mxwn ic 



necessary, infantry makes the direct assault with the 
fire support of tanks and artillery, lanks are used 
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to ciicirclc tlic town to j^rsvcnt ruiiifoi‘t€iii&iit$ siiu 
escape. 






In the attack of fortified positions, aiher troops 
usttally breach the defenses and tlie armoml division 
then passes through the gap. (See FM 31-50.) 



1063. For a more complete discussion of the armored* 
division see FM 17-100. 
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CHAPTER 16 



TANK DESTROYER AND NONOI VISION 
ARMORED UNITS 

Section I. TANK DESTROYER UNITS 

1064. Tank destroyer units are organized Into bri- 
gades, groups, and battalions. Battalions are tactical 
and administrative units and may be armed with 
cither self-propelled or towed tank destroyer weapons. 
The group consists of two or more battalions of one 
or both types. The brigade consists of two or more, 
groups. 

ft 

1065. Tank destroyer units are highly mobile, are 
capable of massing a great amount of armor piercing 
fire power, and are provided liberally with radio for 
communication. The self-propelled tank destroyer is 
highly mobile but its light armor makes it vulnerable 
to antitank gun fire. The towed tank destroyer is 
more easily concealed but has less armor protection 
and battlefield mobility than the self-propelled dc- 
nioyer, and once in position, is difficult to move under 
fire. 

1066. The primary mission of tank destroyer units is 
the destruction of hostile tanks by direct gun fire. 

When not employed on their primary mission, tank 
destroyers may be employed as reinforcing artillery; 
CO defend beaches; to destroy pill boxes and other per- 
manent fortifications; and to give direct fire support 
to assaulting troops. 

1067. Ammunition requirements for secondary mis- 
sions may exceed the supply capabilities of tank de- 
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suoycr uniis. Under such comiiitoiu, highef head- 
quarters must assume respunsibility for supplying the 
additional ammunition. Exa*pi in emcr^nty» or- 
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1068. Tank destroyer action consists of— 
a. Seeking information of hostile tanks by vigorous 
reconnaissance. 

h. Movement to firintr nosi lions so as to inierceot 

^ --- j 

luxstile tanks and arriving in advance of the tanks 
sufikicnily to permit proper emplacement and con- 
cealment of tank destroyers. Tank destroyers ambush 
hostile tanks but do not charge or pursue them in the 
open. 

c. Destruction of hostile tanks. When tanks ad* 
vance, the tank destroyers hold their ground since de- 
struction by fire can be accomplished best at close 
range. 



1069. Tank destroyers are vulnerable to antitank gun. 
tank, and artillery fire and every practicable means 
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terrain they, mast be dug in. The most advantageous 
positions are those affording flanking fire. 



1070. As the point of hostile armored attack will 
rurely be known beforehand, forward units are pro- 
vided with a minimum of organic antitank guns. 
These guns delay the hostile attack and cover the 
employment of tank destroyers. Some tank destroyers, 
preferably towed guns, may be attached to reinforce 
organic antitank guns. As the hostile armored attack 
develops, tank destroyers are placed into action pro- 
gressively to counter the threat. 

1071. The following considerations are paramount in 
the employment of tank destroyers on their primary 
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a. Tank destroyers should be massed to cover ter- 
rain passable for tanks, 

b. When the location and strength of hostile armor 

is unknown) the bulk of the tank destroyers should be 
held in readiness, prepared for rapid movement to a 
threatened area. * * * ; 

c. When the location and strength of hostile armor 
is known, tank destroyers are massed to counter their 
movement. 

1072. The tank destroyer battalion should be em- 
ployed as a unit. Employment by separate company 
or smaller unit seldom gives good results and fre- 
cjuenily results in failure. 

1073. Massed tank destroyer units may be deployed 
in firing positions, subject to rapid movement to other 
positions; or they may be held initially in readiness, 
prepared to move to finng positions as the situation 
develops. 

1074. An efficient antitank warning service is essential. 
Information is obtained also by liaison with higher 
headquarters and other ground and air intelligence 
agencies. 

1075. Oji the march in the presence of hostile armored 
units, security detachments should be strong in tank 
destroyers. Depending upon the enemy’s proximity 
and capabilities, massed tank destroyers are distributetl 
along columns, or held in readiness at successive points 
along the route. 

1076. In bivouacs and assembly areas when armored 
attack is an enemy capability, towed tank destroyers 
should be employed to strengthen the antitank defense 
of the area. Self-propelled tank destroyers may be 
massed ready to move to probable points of attack. 
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1077. In the attacks massed tank destroyers are dis- 

# 

posed to meet hostile armored counterattack, espe- 
cially from exposed flanks. When operating with an 
armored division in the attack, towed tank destroyers 
may be used to strengthen the antitank defense of 
the base of fire and to protect the flanks. Self-pro- 
jjclled tank destroyers are usually held in reserve, 
ready to move quickly to block an enemy counter- 
attack. ; 
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m aejense, time is usually avaiiaoie lor tnor* 
ough preparation and organii;ation of tank destroyer 
positions and routes of access. The warning system 
i.s perfected. Observation and reconnaissance are or- 
ganized fully. If the hostile armored units can be lo- 
cated beforehand, tank destroyers can be ma.ssed ac- 
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ward elements of the defensive position, ma-ssednank 
desti'oyers are moved to positions ahead of them or to 
one or both flanks. 



1079. In pursuit, when enemy armor is still intact, our 
encircling forces should be strong in tank destroyers. 



1080. In retrograde movements, tank destroyers are 
used boldly and aggressively to delay, drive off, or 
destroy hostile tanks. 

y 

* 

1081. For a more complete discussion of tank destroy- 
er employment, see FM 18~5. 

Section II. NONDIVISION ARMORED UNITS 

1082. Nondivision armored units consist of armored 
groups, tank battalions, armored infantry battalions, 
and armored field artillery battalions. These bat- 
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The armored group consists of a headquarters and 
two or more battalions, all of one type or in any com- 
bination. The group is a tactical unit only. 



1083. For characteristics and missions of armored bat- 
talions see section IV, chapter 15, 



1084. Nondivision armored units are attached by 
group or battalion to corps or division (armored, in- 
fantry, or cavalry) , 



1085. Nondivision armored units operate as do like 
units of the armored division. Because of their mo- 
bility, armored infantry and armored artillery bat- 
talions are particularly suited for operation with tank 
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1086. When terrain is suitable, tank units are allotted 
to the main effort. When terrain is unsuitable for tank 
operation, medium tanks may be used as reinforcing 
'artillery or held in reserve unless their operation in 
some other area will materially assist the main ef- 
fort. Where terrain is u/isuitable for mass tank em- 
ployment or the situation is not favorable for such 
employment, companies, platoons, and even individual 
tanks may be attached to infantry (cavalry) units. 

1087. The infantry-tank attack is divided into six 
j^liasest reconnaissance, preliminary coordination, pre- 
paratory fire support, the infantry-tank assault, con- 
solidation, and continuation of the attack. The in- 
fantry-tank team operates as in the armored division 
(par, 1045) . 

Upon reaching the objective, tanks overrun the po- 
sition and cover the objective by fire. The infantry 
must follow the tanks closely and occupy the objective 
promptly. When the infantry occupies the objective, 
the bulk of the tanks withdraw to the rallying points. 
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Some tanks may be left as a local reserve until the in- 
fantry has consolidated the position. 

1088. In defense, tank .units are used as a reserve foi 
counterattack. The counterattack is organized simi- 
larly to the attack and is made in conjunction with in- 
lantry. The reserve position should permit rapid 
movement of the tanks to any probable area of em- 
ployment. 



1089. In daylight withdrawal from action, tanks may 
be used to make limited objective attacks to dis- 
rupt the enemy attack. Except on bright moonlit 
nights, tanks will seldom bfe used in night withdrawal. 



1090. In delaying action, tanks are usually held in 
reserve and employed for limited objective attacks. 
When terrain is unfavorable for mass employment 
small units of tanks may be attached to infantry. 



1091. Tanks may be used to make night attacks in 
conjunction with infantry. Such attacks are usually 
made on bright moonlit nights. They require de- 
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cial means of maintaining direction should be pre- 
scribed. 



1092. In the attack of a fortified position or combat 
in towns, tanks may be used to support the attack of 
the infantry by direct fire. Specially equipped tanks 
may be used to assist in breaching the defenses. (See 
FM 31-50.) 



1093. In jungle warfare, tanks are usually employed 
in groups seldom larger than a company. They ad 
vance with the infantry and destroy hostile emplace 
ments by fire .and shock action. 

1094. For a more complete discussion of tanks in sup 
port of infantry, see FM 17-36. 
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74 


21 


liinpio) inciu; 


Air-groiirul cooperaiiun ... 


485 


127 
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Caiubut A\iiiiiQfi-r(Continued) 






Employinem—fCoH^iwutfd) 


Puruf/ruith 


. PUf/t. 


Amphibious opcriuioiis 


hsa 


•JHH 


Anumechanizcd defense ........ 


, 1252,11(38 


C3, 100 


Attack: 






A t S'* t i**i i> 


ocn 

mt %%J 


(58 


Deftfcs 




277 




<V7^ Cl7*> 

V f 


1 


Fortified localities 


, 76«,767, 


21.6,.210, 




'TiMI •71U. 

• UW, < 


out Olli 

1^ Iff 1 Ci| 




7(38, 700, 


210, 220. 


1 


772, 770, 


223, 223 




785 


225 


jLiiigie uperiuLiunS 


f » I 

yu-± 

/ 


282 


Mission; 






During 


non. 518, 


13.5, 1.38. 




522, .527, 


140 141. 




531, 5.38, 


142, 145. 




5441. .^41 


140 


Prior to 


508, .115 


134, 138 


^loumain operations 


883. 800, 


250, 2,50 




808 


201 


Partisan warfare 


078 


2SO 


River line operations 


787,810 


220, 23.3 


Snow and extreme cold 


910. 034. 


2(j8..27->. 


4 


040 


274 


SujJpori 


430. 443, 


110,111. 




452, 470, 


115, 124. 


' « 


484 


120 


Towns 


858 


247 


Connieratuick 


4-53 


no 


Coinucrreconnaissance 


270-270 


OS 


Defense: 






Defiles ... 


953, 054 


277 


Desert operations 


071 


284 


[unitle operations 


0(54 


282 , 


Mountain operations 


0(f8 


205 


Position 


613, (5(58, 


172, 101. 


• * ^ < 


07(5 


102 




ii«>w 


»>OQ *>•./€» 


Snow and extreme cold 


044 


274 


rUrsuil 


UUife, UU«iy 


lO^f KM, 


■ 


507 


154 


Retrograde movements 


G82, 755 


195, 213 


rininmnni*!: 






Control of 


128 


85 




Command— (’Cow/nn/ed) 


f 

Purafiruph 


Pape 


Docirincs of 


112-120 


32 


Exercise of 


112-184 


32 


Unity of 




82 


Command post: 


Attack 


104^107, 


41, 




481 


125 


Changes in location 


105,100 


42 


Dcl'ense 


104 


41 


Defiiniion 


102 


41 


Division 


100 


41 


I'orward eclielon 


; 100,161 


41 


Location 


102 


41 


Mountain operations 


800 


250 


Rear echelon 


100,101 


41 


Retirement 


. . . . . 724 


205 


River line operations 


W 


. 230 


Secrecy 




43 


Selection 


1A4 mis 


/t1 

”7 'V • 


• 


107, 481 


43, 125 


Signal communication systetp • 


104,105, 


41, 42. 


172 


44 


Withdrawal 


. . , . . 093 


197 


Coniraanders: 


' * 




Airborne troops 


099 


202 


Conduct in battle 


14;-147 


37 


Conduct relief 


544-548 


147 


Control of advance 


347 


87 


Defensive-offensive planning . . . 


554 


150 


Duties and responsibilities ... 


123-129. 




241, 255, 


00,03. 




275 


08 


FortiFied locality 


701,784 


217, 225 


Intelligence responsibilities ... 


194,220 


50, 50 


Leadership 


97-111, 


27. 


122, 142 


34, 38 


March column 


350 


88 


Mission 


125 


34 


Movement order 


840,351, 


80, 80, 


, 


353 


80 


Phonal qualities 


104,106, 


28,29, 


111, 124 


30, 34 


Position in advance /. 


348 


88 


Reconnaissance 




60, 111, 




471, 644, 


121, 147, 




580-585 


150 


Retrograde movements 


080 


194 
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Coiiiinancler.s— {'CoMiiHuerd^ 


Pitrat/raph 


Pane 


River Hue operations 


. 700,801, 


220,281. 


802 


281 


Stalf 


. 148, 140 


80 


Troop carrier forces 


000 


202 


Withdrawal 


080 


.100 


Coninuinications trenches 


. 024,025 


170 


Communications zone. {See Zone.) 


(annpany, composiiion . 


10 


4 



Comparimcnt, lerrain. {Stt Terrain.) 



Concealnienl. {See Camouflage.) 



Condiici; 



. .‘Vttack, of 


.'502, 


. T31. 




510-.J88 


138 


Defense, of 


...... TmO, 


150. 


- 


• G81-U52 


178 


Corps, composition 




3 


Corps of Engineers. {See Engineers, 
Corridor, terrain. {See Terrain.) 


Corps of.) 




Counterattack: 




* 


Condupt of defense 


..4... 632,03.3 


178, 170 


Defiles 




277 


Delaying action 




200, 21.8 


Direction of 


07.3,075 


102 


Location of reserves 


008,042 


108, 181 


vSnow ami extreme cold 


048 


27.5 


'rime of launching 


044, 000 


182, 2ta» 


W.'lMii.iwal 


088, 001, 


100, 107, 




004 


lo.s 


( k>uii icrbaiiery 


42, 


11, 




511-518, 


1.80, 




011,012, 


171, 




084 


170 


Gouiuerintelligence 


281-200 


70 


Counterolfensivc ... 


557,558, 


, ir.i, 

I8ti, 




0.58, 




07.3-077 


102 


Counterpreparation 


..... 035^037 


170 


Coiinterrecoimaissance 




8, 


, 


270-280, 


08, 




055, 1020 


186, 801 


Cover 


620,627 


177 


Covering force {See also Outpost) : 






Defense 


570, 


150. 




699-602, 


167, 




631 


liS 
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Covering also Outpo5t)-^(Conthmad) 



Paraffraith 

Night development ................ 301 

River line operations 803,820 

Troop movements 4ip 

VViih'clrawal: 

Aniiaircral't 090 

Antitank 600 

Artillery 090 

Chemical 

Daylight 690“092 

Defiles 954 

Engineers 090 

Mission 091 

Night ‘098 

Position .i 002 

Covering position U0»), 755 

. Oaylighl withdrawal. {See Withdrawal.) 

DeCense areas 501 

Defense position. (See Position.) 

• « * 

Defensive-offensive: * 

At river lines 823-825 

Planned 554-550 

Defiles: 

Artillery 954 

Attack 955 

Chemicals 953,954 

Combat aviation 953, 954 

Counterattacks 953,954 

Covering forces 954. 

Defense 952-954 

Definition 951 

Delaying action 952 

Demolitions • 953, 954 

Obstacles 053, 954 

Passage 383, 391 

Reserves 953, 954 

Delaying action: 

Antitank defense 745 

Attack organized position 537,538, 

539 

IJoundaries 742 

Commander 763 

Commmiicaiion svstetn 752 

CoiuUici • 740-755 

Control 768 



Pape 

91 

231, 238 
105 

197 
197 
s 197 
197 
197 
277 
197 
197 
199 
197 

197, 213 



104 



237 

150 



277 

27H 

277 

277 

.277 

277 

277 

276 

277 
277 
277 

08, m 

277 



211 

14.5 

146 

210 

213 

212 

ilO 

213 
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Dcmuiiliuns—fC'on/iNu^rd) 


Parapntph 


Paue 


Attack 


702. 7ti9, 


218,229. 




770 


220 


Defense ' . 


589. 599. 


103, 107. 




fi2<). 072 


174, 19 1 


Defiles 


953, 9.54 


277 


Moiimain operations 


882i 904 


255, 204 


Rciroeradc movements 


f>81. 70ti. 


lO.K 291. 




710, 7:59, 


203, 2(t0 




( 'I* > 


211 


River line operations 


821, 827 


2:16, 230 


:inrl f^virpmr* rnirl . 


034, 043 


272, 274 


Deployment for attack 


457, 407, 


117, 110, 




475 


122 


Desert operations: 






Characteristics 


908,900 


. '28.3 


Com bill aviation 


871.972 


284 


Doctrines 


970 


28.3 


Supply by air. 


071 


28-1 


Turning movements 


. 972 


284 


Detached posts 


307 


77 


Development: 






Attack, for 


356-301, 


90. 




•tuo, 4 lit 


120, 121 


Defense, for ^ . 


023, 024, 


17(^ 




030 


ITS 


Meeting engagement, for 


428, 


107, 




490-501 


m\ 


Di)cction of attack 


4.38, 443, 


110, lU, 




47.5 


122 


Distribution of forces in attack 


a?iT_inj. 

■*T-f f « 


1 in 


Division: 






Artillery 


49 


13 


Compo.sition 


15 


4 


Definition 


15 


4 


Documems, safeguarding, classified 


287, 280 


72,73 


D.oubfe envelopment. (See Envelopment.) 






Dummy works .' 


618 


174 


I'nguiecrs, Corps of: 






Airfield preparation 


00 


16 


Bridge supervision 


387 


98 


Camoiinage material supply 


03 


16 


Employment: 






Advance guard 


350 


91 


Amphibious operations 


. 984 


288 
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Kngincers, Corps ot— (Continued) 



Employmetn— (Continued) 


Paraf/rnph 


Page 


Armored division 


1047, 1051) 


308, 311 


Attack 


59, 00, 


15, 10, 




508, 7lj% 


134,218, 




708, 700, 


230. 




805, 800. 


232. 




882 


255 


Defense 


001.020. 


108. 17 i. 




827 


2;io 


Delaying action 


.... 745,748 


211, 212 


Marches . . . ' 


384 


07 


Mountain operations 


.... 882,012 


255. 200 


Outposts . 


300 


75 


Retirement 


. . . . 710, 722, 


203, 204. 


• 


727. 733 


205. 207 


River line operations 


.... 708,700, 


230; 




805, 800- 


232 


SnoAv. and extreme cold 


920,060 


209, 270 


Withdrawal 


700 


201 


Ferrying and bridge operations. . 


00, 390 


10. 00 


Map production and supply . . . . 


02 


10 


, Mine fields 


GO, 01 


IG 


Missions 


. . . . 59-6;^ 


15 


Obstacles 


60, 61 


IG 


nf rniii#^ ^ , , 


60 


IG ■ 


Road blocks 


^ 00, 61 


IG 


Utility operation 


' 03 


10 


Water supply 


63 


16 


Entraining officer 


Ann Ano 
» • • • Tcw rrvo 


101 


Envelopment: 






Double 


448 ‘ 


113 


Sn.ow and extreme cold 


938 


273 


Essential elements of information 


191 


49 


Estimate of the situation 


. ... 130-134 


35 


Ferrying: 






General 


... 60, 390. 


16. 90. 


^ * 


oifx, oi;^ 


yy, '^n’o 


Vehicles 


. .. 387,391. 


98. *99. 




808,817 


233,235 


Field artillery. (See Artillery.) 






J icicl forces, composition 


9 


3 


Fighter aviation, definition 


74 


21 


Flank guards. (See Guards.) 






Fortified locality> attack of; 






Air supremacy 


769 


216 




Red localiiy, aiuick o^^(Conlhuujd) 

Assault 

liieak- through 

Characteristics 

Coiumauders 

Demoliiions 

Kniployiueut: 

Airborne troops 

Assault deiachmctu.s 



Chemical 

N 

Combat aviation 



Engineers . . . 
Field artillery 



Infantry 

Mobile units 

Reserves 

Signal intelligence units 

Tanks t . . . 

Troops transported by air 

Message centers 

Mine fields 

Movement to attack position 

Obstacles 

' Pliascs 

Preparation and preliminary opera- 

z' lions 

Preparation fires 

Reconnaissance 

Scarchliglus 

Signal communication 

Supporting lircs 

Tactical groupings 

Training 

Frontages and -depths 

Ground, organization of 



Parauraph 


Pape 


, 7(10-772 


22U 


, 7r.d, 7r»8, 


215, 2H1 


775-785 


222 


75(5, 77(5 


215, 222 


7(51,784 


217, 225 


7(50, 770 


220 


750, 757 


215,210 


7<i;^, 


218, 


7(57-7(50, 


210. 


771, 781 


220, 224 ' 


7(52. 7(58. 


218.219. 


7(50, 770 


220, 223 


75(5, 757, 


215, 21(5. 


7(5(1, 7(54, 


210,218, 


708, 7(50, 


210, 220, 


772, 770, 


221,223. 


785 


225 


75G, 7(50, 


215, 21(5. 


7(52, 7(58 


218, 210 


75(5, 7(54, 


215,218. 


7(J8, 700, 


219, 220, 


772 


221 


750, 7(52 


215, 218 


785 


225 


704, 771 


218, 220 


7(10 


■ 2l(i 


750, 785 


215, 225 


77(5 


*>• !• 1 


774 


221 


702, TH58 


218,210 


705 


210 


750, 7(52, 


215, 218, 


7<58 


210 


757 


21(1 


758-774 


21(5 


770, 780 


223 


700 


2lf5 


7(52 


2KS 


7(51, 774 


217,221 


772 


22 r. 


701, 7(5.3 


217,218 


7(53 . 


218 


450, 457 


117 


(515-030 


173 
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Group, composition 

Group of armies, coiuposition 

Groupings: 

Artillery . . 

Attack, for 

Combat team 

Movement, for 

Tactical 

Task force 

Guards: 

Advance: 

Attack of position 

Composition 

Definition and purpose .... 

Formation 

' March outpost 

Meeting engagement 

Mission and employment . . 

Mountain operations 

Operation 

•Retirement 

Strength 

Troop movements 

Flank: 

Composition and employment 

Definition and purpose 

Formation ‘ 

Retirement 

Troop movements 

Rear: 

Advance, in 

. . Cavalry 

Composition 

Conduct 

Definition and purpose 

Formation ... * 

M ission 

Mountain operations 

Retirement 

Composition 

Formation 

Mission 

Operation, method 

Reconnaissance 

Troop movements 



Parui/raiih Vayv 



19 


4 


12 


3 


•52 


13 


. 437,438, 


no. 


878 


254 


22 


5 


. 338, 340 


84, 80 


22 


5 


22 





"503-507 


132 


244-421 


00 


244 


tiO 


248, 420 


01, 100 


420 


107 


404, 405 


129' 


347. 


87. 


420-429 


105 


890 


259 


425 


lot; 


732 


207 


421 


lOu 


420-420 


J05 


• 430 


107 


240 


01 


248 


01 


733 


207 


430 


107 


245, 431 


01, 107 


727 


205 


245,248 


01 


720 


200 


245 


01 


248 


V»\ 


720 


205 


890 


250 


725-731 
727, 730 


205 
205, 20G 
200 


728 


720 


205 


728, 729, 


200. 


731 


207 


731 


207 


431 


210 
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Pnmymiih 



Page 



ii.ilis: 

Considcraiions governing 

Marches, during 

Order 

Sccuriiy during 

Holding aitack. {See Secondary attack.) 

Hoi*sc cavalry. {See Cavalry.) 

lufamry; 

Armament 

Assembly positions 

Cii pa bill ties 

Characteristics 

Conduct of aiiack 

ConduGi of defense 

Coordination 



Defensive power 
Deploymem ... 

Dcn c!o*^nient . , 



Employment: 

Advnnr#‘d o^iiard 

Assault 

Attack 



Defense 

Delaying action 

Flank guard 

Fortified locality, attack 
’ Jungle operations . .. . 
Mountain operations . 

Outposts 

Rear guard 

Reconnaissance 

Snow and extreme cold 



•JOl, 2U4 


74 


2IH-200 


74 


814 


78 


207-820 


75 



20 


7 


{$58-800, 


01, 


884. 


97. 


407-472 


no 


28 


7 


27 


7 


510-588 


.138 


030 


180 


481, 486, 


125, 127, 


008, 000, 


K50, 170, 


(kU) 


18() 


28 


4 


457, 407, 


117, 110, 


475 


122 


350--301, 


on. 

w ^ 


407, 4(iS 


119, 120. 


473 


121 


404 


120 


584 


143 


20, 31, 


0, 8, 


474, 457, 


121,117, 


482, 501. 


123. 131. 


504 


132 


504, 008, 


103, 169, 


<130 


180 


740 


.210 


430 


107 


750, 702 


215, 218 


0<]2 


281 


879,808 


254,2<il 


300 


7.5 


727 


205 


204 


52 


014, 944, 


207, 274, 


950 


270 


2 


1 


30 


7 


307 


03 



Fighting, method 
Maneuverability 
Marcii unit . . . . 
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lii[uiury — (Continued) Put'ui/foith 

Missioji, primary 20 

Mohilily 

Oircnsive power 28 

ReinrorcerneiUs 28,42 

Weapons 

Infaiury division: 

Advance, in 

DesG'ipiion 

Motorized 

Organization 

Reconnaissance o* • • • • 

Signal comiiiunicution 

Information, lunitary. (See Military ii 

Initial point 



Intelligence service; 

Antiaircraft artillery (AAAIS) 
Aiiiiaircrail waruing service . 

Signal 

War Department 

jungle operations: 

Anna men t 



Combat aviation 



Meeting engagement . , . , 
Reconnaissance 

Reserves 

Security 

Signal communication . . . 

Supply^ 

Surprise 

Troops transported by air 



Pogt 

II 

8 

7,11 



Large units, definition 
Leadership: 



2U 


7 


1UI3 


207 


lino . 


207 


lou 


208 


1011 


207 


uiir»-ioi7 


208 


1017 


200 


rmaiioii.) 




. »tlU-271 . 


03 


igeiicc.) . 




fi8 


15 


r»8, ta» 


15. 17 


<:c 


17 


188 


48 


002 


281 


051P-007 


278 


050-058 


278 


004 


282 


050-007 


278 


958, 050, 


^70, 


001 


2S! 


OIK) 


280 


000 


282 


000 


2811 


050 


270 


005 


282 


Qr,7 oia 


»>7<1 *>H‘> 

mm* 


050 


270 


004 


282 


11 


2 


07-111, 


37, 


122, 124,. 


34, 




1 .cadcrsh i ])-~f Con tin ucd ) 


Partwtnuh 


Pnuv 


Iniiiaiive 


. . . HIO, liKi, 


27,2^, 


• 


480, 4112 


13, 128 


l.iaison 


. . . 34, 4«), 


8, 123. 




T74 


221 


l.iaiMHi. licUl artillery responsibilities . 


41} 


12 


Liaison uviatiun, elefinilion 


74 


21 


Liaison oKicers: • 






Air— ground 


... 2i3,48»*» 


54. 127 


Military intelligence 


228 


57 


Siaft 


140 


3t) 


Light division 


, .1018-1021 


2IK» 


Line of departure *. 


... 4;5,47U 


122, 123 


Main attack: 

Characteristics 


.. 430.441, 


110. 




448, 4ri0. 


113,114. 




ini 


114 


Direction 


.443 


111 


Missions 


4:‘>7 


HU 


Main line of resistance 


.. 591,502, 


1(54. 




503, 04S 


105, 184 


Maps, production and supply 


02 


10 


Marches: 


• 




Advanced guards 


.. 420-420 


105 


Antitank weapons 


352 


80 


Assembly positions .... 1 


. . 3.58-3150, 


01. 


3UJ, 383, 


01,07, 




384 


07 


From cokinfins 


3.5') 


01 


Into columns '. 


. . 300, :57() 


SI3 


Bridge cros.sings 


388 


00 


Capacity of troops 


332 


82 


Casualties . 


381 


07 


Commattd post, movement 


. . J‘ *4 


41 






Commander, location 


348 


88 


Composition of columns . 


350 


88 


Conce:vlmeni 


3t>4 


02 


Conduct V, 


.. 307-371 


u.s 


C'(.'nii(jl 


. . 34(5,347 


80, 87, 




372, .380 


04, 00 


Cro.ss-conntry 


355 


00 


Crossing control 


372 


04 


Deserts 


0U8 


28;^ 


Detours . . . . i 


3oU 


00 
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M archeS'-^Con < » n lied) 

Dcvclopmcni procedure 



Dispasiiions 

Fc'iry procetliiix* 

1' hi Ilk guai'ils 

Forced 

Fordable sircams 

Formal ions 

Halts 

Horses, river crossing . 

Iniiiul points (lines) 

Length 

Location of connnunders and stalls 

Measure of success 

Mcdiail provisions 

Methods 

Military police, duties 

Motor transportation 



Mountain operations 

Night 

Objectives 

Obstacles and defiles, passage 

Order of union in column 

Orders 

Outposts 

Phase lines 

Quartering parties 

Rate 

Rear guards 

Reconnaissance 

Reconnaissance of routes 

Rest periods 

Retirement 

Rivers, crossing 

Routes 

Security 



Shelter 

Signal coniiiiunication 









tKI. 


m, m 


m.liT. 








fCi 


, ;mh 


titi 


i:;n 


1U7 


.tlK'V 


\rj 


RSii 


\m 


. ;u4-;Hri 


m 




U5 


;p.M 


m» 


dlUKITl 


0.3 


yuo, a74 


Itt, IM 


»4^ 


88 


rtrti 


82 




07 


«i»7 


82 




iNi 




82. 


3315-:H1. 


8.3. 


;i7r. 


05 


8S8-SIJ2 


258 


yu2-;ir»4 


02 


ii-iy 


80 


;isr> 


08 


8oi, 


80. 


3(m 


0.3 


340, 


80, 80. 


370 


113 


4l*!» 


107 


340 


80 


201). 3S4 


75. 07 


374, 370, 


04. OtJ. 


8.SU 


258 


^;:i 


i07 


345, 3.54 


SO. Otl 


354. 3o;; 


00, fJ2 


377-370 


05 


710.712. 


202, 


714, 710 


203 


380, 380 


08, 00 


3f.*5 


80 


344, 352, 


80, 80, 


413, 432, 


104, lOS, 


800-802 


250 


200-208 


75 


340 


88 



342 



M a ichcs—f Co M / j »< M tf c/ J 

Snow and extreme cold 

Sianiiig lime 

Suagj^lcrs 

Surgeon, duties' 

'I'aciical considerations 

'rcchnicjue 

Ttanic coiUiol 

loops 

Care and condition 

Food and drink precautions . . . . 

Training 

. Units 

Weather 

Zone 



Paraurnph 


Paffv 


025-020 


270 


:^3 


94 




fHI 


380. .381 


90, 97 


342-300 


sr. 


307-301 


93 


370, 384 


95, 97 


327-4.32 


82 


0 * I* » 


83 


334 


83 


3.32 


82 


307, 308 


03 


335, f^SO 


83, 258 


♦343 


80 



McGlumizcd cavalry. {See Cavalry.) 

Mechanised iiiiius, {See Armored units, Cavalry, Tanks.) 

Medical units 381 97 



Meeting engagement: 

Attack echelon .^01 

Conchict . 490-5tJ2 

Dellnition 401 

Development 490-^>02 

Employment: 

Advanced guard 404, 40.^> 

Cavalf) division 400, 1028, 

1021) 

Combat aviation 518 

Field artillery 497,408 

Initiative 402 

Jungle operations 9<»0 

Orders 493 

Planning procedure 401,492 

Message centers; 

Advance 172, 173 

ForciGed locality 774 

Messenger system 182 

Operating units 03 

Operation 174 

Messages: 

class! Gcation 174 

Secrecy in transmitting 288 

Messengers, euiploymeni 64-(Ui, 

182, 774 

Military information: 

Artillery observers ^ 231 



131 

130 

12S 

130 



120 
130, 302. 
30;: 
138 
130 
128 
280 
120 
128 



44, 471 
221 
’47 

• It* 
44 



44 

7:i 

HI. 
47, 221 

57 



V 



343 



Miliuuy informaiion—fCoNZ/MUtfr/J 

Censorship 

Enemy, concerning 

Exchange 

From urtillery . 

Liaison agencies 

Negative, value 

Safeguarding if captured 

Sources 

Terraui, concerning . . . 

Transmission ... 

Military intelligence: 

Annexes to orders 

Collecting agencies 

Collection of information 

Definition 

Dissemination 

Essential elements of informal ion . 

Intelligence agencies 

Methods and forms 

Purpose 

Reports 

Military operations, ohjective . . . .r . . . 
‘ Miliiajy police: 

Duties in marches . . 

Retirement 

Withdrawal 

Mines: 

Employment: 

Antimechanized defense ^ 

Defense 

Delaying action 

Retrograde movements 

Snow anti extreme coUl 

Floating 

Laying and removal 



Obstacles 

Sn.hmarine, ettn trolled . . . 
, Use 

• 

Mission: 

Army Air Forces 

Army Ground Fjorccs . . . 
Army Service Force.s 



Purai/ruffh 


Puye 


200 


40 


107 


51 


220-228 


(5 


231 


57 


228, 231 


57 


227 


57 


2HS 


71 


190 


51 


108 


61 


225-236 


60 


210 


. 53 


102-104 


50' 


188-101 


48 


185 


48 


234 


68 


101 


40 


102-104 


50 


i’h?’ 


4S 


ISO 


48 


233, r 34 


. ' 68 


112 


32 


380 


96 


732 


2U7 


70(5 


201 



....... 


1 :v 1 Q« 


1570 


1J)0 


.kSO, (124, 


u;:j. 17(5, 


(540 


IS.') 


730 


2(i0 


(i.Sl, lo.“»,S 


10.5, :;i i 


034 


272 


827 


2.30 


(iO. (520, 


1(5, 174, 


|4.», <(»2, 


21 1, 2 IS, 


7C.S 


210 


01, (172 


1(5, 101 


57 / 


14 


1570 


101 


* 8 


o 


8 


2 


8 


2- 
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Paruffraph 






Moior movcmcMiiSs Movements.) 

Mountain upcraiioiis: 

Attack; 



liounduncs 


807 


2I»I 


Com hat unit size 




290 


Niglu 


i)00 


292 


Objectives 


803, 8W 


200,291 


Pursuit 


....... 001 


202 


Characteristics 


874,875, 


252, 25.x 




878 


25^ 


Command post 


880 


25li 


Control ... 1 .* 

Ddetise: 


878 


25^ 


Chemicals 


....; 004,012 


204;2Gt; 


Combat aviation 


..... 908 


^05 


Coiiiucrpicparation fires . . 


..... .908 


205 


Delii)ing action 


911 


2t)0 


Demolitions 


904 . 


207 


Out ousts 


905 


207 


Positions, organization . . . . 


. . . ; . 003, out), 


203, 2(H. 


907 


21J5 


Reservc.s 


JlOti 


204 


Employment; 


4 




Advancetl guard.s 




250, 299 


Airborne troops 




2.5(i, 292 


Antitank units 


885 


259 


Armored units 


884 


25li 


Cavalry 


880,887, 


255, 257. 


001 


292 


Coinba' aviation 




2ot5, 2.59. 


1 


898. 001 


291,292 


* Engineers 


882 


255 


Field ai;iller\ 


88I,8{)8, 


255, 25.S 




908 


295 


Flank guards 


899 


258 


I Ilian try 


879.89.8 


254. 2i;i 


Inieiioi guauls 


892 


2ti0 ' 


Mc( bani/ed tinii.s 


884,887 


291. 


Oni|u»sis 


905 


294 


Kcai guards 


890 


259 


'I'roops transported by air . 


890 


2.5! 1 


Ec]uipmciU 


879,877 


25,*t 


Lcadersliip 


875 


259 


M arches T . . . ... 


. . . . 888-892 


25.S 


RccoiiiKtiHHame 


.S87 


2.57 


Rc(|niren)cnis 




252, 2,59 


Security 


800,892, 


259, 2t?9, 


9IU 


29ti 



545 




Mouluaio operations— 


Pai'uuraph 


Pane 


Signal coimmiiiica lions 


880 


250 


Terrain factors 


. 874,875 


252, 253 


Training 


877 


253 


Weather 


870 


263 


Withdrawal 


912 


200 


Movements: 


Air 


. 404-407, 


102, 




432 


108 


Motor: , 


Advanced guard 


1 425 


100 


Control 


340 


80 


Disabled vehicles 


* 382 


07 


Flank guard 


43U 


107 


Formation 


375 


05 


March, unit 


307 . 


03 


Means 


330 


83 


Passage of defiles and obstacles . . 


385-301 


08 


■ Rates and lengths 


337 


84 


Rear guards i 


431 


107 


Security 


414 


104 


Standing operating procedures . . 




110 


Tactical groupings 


338 


110 


Rail: « 


.Assignment of units . . . 


308 


130 


Combination of marching and rail 


movement 


303 


lUO 


Detrainment 


403 


102 


Dispatching priority 


307 


101 


Entrainment 


401 


101 


Entrainment planning 


390-J^08 


101 


Factors influencing 


303 


100 


Officer responsibility for entrain- 


ment . . . . 


400 


101 


Orders 


395, 307 


100. 101 


Record of transportation require- 


meiits ' 


394 


100 


Train commander 


402 


102 


Transportation groupings 


399 


101 


Retrograde: 


Aniiairborne security 


084 


105 


Antiaircraft security 


084 


196- 


Antitank units . .4 


084 


liK5 


" ’ Armored units 


084 


105 


Combat aviation 


082 


103 


Contaminations 


081 


105 
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HQvcix\e\ns'-’(CouUnucd) 

ReU’Ogradc*-fCo»iwittfld) Porayraph 

Coordtnaiion 080, 0t)3, 

703 

Definiiion 078 

Delaying action. (See Delaying action.) 

Detnolilioiis 081 

Leadership OSO 

Mine fields OSl 

Motor iransporiiuion ; . . . . (»83 

Obstacles 081 

Purpose (571) 

Rcconnaiss-ince .(>84 

Reiiremeiu. (See Rctirciuent.) 

'rank desiroycV 1080 

Withdrawal. (See ^Viihdrawal.) 

Troop: 

Air movements. (See Movements, air.) 

Airborne troops 088, 002, 

UU7. J«>8 

Rail movemeiits. (See Movements, rail.) 

Security 413-432 

•Tactical considerations ...‘ 342-300 

Water movements. (See Movements, water.) 

Turning ^ 440,447, 

072 

Water 408-412 

Night combat. (See Combat.) 

Night marches. (See Marches.) 

Night withdrawal. (See Withdrawal.) 

Nondivision armored units. (See Armored units.) 

Objectives: 

Attack; 

Oe.sert operations 970 



Mountain operations 
Night’ 



River line operations . 
Snow and extreme cold 

Woods, combat in 

Defense 

Retirement 

Obstacles; 

Artificial, definition 



112, 113. 
28-1 
103 



units.) 




970 


2SS 


. . 433-400 


lost 


804 


201 


840 


242 


977,078 


280 


702 


227 


939 


273 


8(38 


251 


578. 


150 


713 


. 202 


072 


101 
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* 

Oh^u\ch&’^(CotUinued) 


Paraut'Ufih 


Page 


Construction . 


.. G17,U49, 


174, 185. 


. 


072 


101 


Defiles 


.. 958,054 


277 


Demolitions. {See Demolitions.) 






Employment: 






Amimechanized defense 


.. 232,687, 


03, 102. 




000, 071 


188, 191 


Ailack 


578 


150 


Defense 


• . o80, oS7i 


103, 102, 




599, GOO, 


107. 




017, 018, 


174. 




020, 024, 


174, 170. 




049, OtK), 


185, 1,S8. 




071, 072 


191 


Defense of river lines. ........ 


822 


230 


Mountains 


904 


204 


Night combat 


851 


245 


I’artisan warfare 


075 


285 


Retrograde movements 


. . 081,700, 


195,201. 




70f), 710, 


201,20.3, 




739, 746 


209, 211 


Snow and extreme cold 


. . 984,045 


272, 275 


Woods 


870 


251 


Engineers 


01 


10 


Mines. (5ee Mines.) 






Natural, definition 


071 


191 


Removal 


. 00, 354 


IG, 90 


Road blocks 


(X), 01 


' 10 


Towns 


8(il 


249 


Zone ^ 


. 01, 7U», 


16, 20.3, 




745 


211 


Orders: 






Attack 


. 150-1.59, 


89. 




4.SS, 489. 


127, 




40;i, .5<J.S, 


129,184, 




.84.5 


244 


AuthorUy to issue . . 


l.lo 


39 


Classification and .composition . . . . 


. lo4— I.jtl 


' 40 


Combat 


141, 


87. 




1.50-1.59, 


.3in 




211) 


.5.3 


Dcvclopmcni 


4US 


120 


Dissemination 


ir.i 


vn 


Halt . . . 


8 1 -1 


7S 


March 


:i4o, 


8h‘, ,s«). - 




870 


98 
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' ir 



Qrctci's***(Con<iniitf<f; 


' PwQymph 


Paye 


Meeting engagement 




llilO 


Movement bv rail 


e 5 9 s S' • s •WKi 


100 


Night attack' 




244 


Omposis 




78 


Reconnaissance 




.50 


lirr imni^nr ... 


708. ?ir*. 


201. 203. 




724 


205 




ir>7 


40 


Siuncling operating procedure . 


irus 


41 


! ransmission 


mo 


30 


Warning 


m2.r»4:i. 


30, 147. 




» » » 


I’W • 


Wlihclrawal 


uwa 


197 


Organized position, attack of: 






Assault 


534 


143 


Assembly positions 


...... nos. 5.10 


1.34.1.35 


Conduct 


...... 5i<k*5;ta 


l.‘{8 


Containtnatcd area, pas-suge . . 


528 . 


142 


Cominuation of attack ....... 


.535-541 


144 


Employment: 

Combat aviation 


515, 527i 


K18. 141. 




331.540. ' 


142, 14<{ 






Field artillery 




132. 1.3.‘l 


50JK514. 


1.35. 




.518. 


1.3S. 




.521-52(1, 


130, 




,5.3.5. ,5.3(;. 


14-1. 




;540. ;55;i 


148, 140 


Reliefs 


.542-5.V1 


147 


Reserves 


53.5 . 


144 


Tanks 


510,518, 


135,138. 




521 


13!t 


Plan of attack 


.500-515 


135 


Preli.minary operations 
Preparations 


..... 50.3-5117 


132 




1.34 


Reconnaissance 


.50.3-507, 


1,32. 




.533. .*Ki.5 


14.3, 14 1 


Recr>nnaissnnre in force 


504 


K52 V 


Withdrawal, enemy 


.5.37-5.30 


145 


Oulguai'ds ...................... 


.30.5, 31t» 


77,70 ' 


t t t % t • 


Cavalry anil mechanized 


31 U 


70 


Combat 


irt 1 , 


18-i. 




037-0.5{» 


1ST 


f.iomposition 


300,311 


7.5,78 ' 
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Ouiposls—(CoMfM>u<'d) \ Parutjriiph 

Defense ' . / 5U7-1JU0, 

(JnT-U’t) 

’ Defuiiiion lit)? 

Delaying action . 740 

. Deiacheci post 307 

Elements 301 

Formation 248 

Location 208 

March 421) 

Mission 302 

^ . Mountain operations 005 

Ouiguard 305 

Patrols 300.300, 

xin 

Purpose 247 

Reconnaissance 308 

Relief t .311-313 

R^cservcs ............. 3t)3 

Sentinels HOtt 

Strength ant! co.mposition 300 

Supports 304 

Tattk destroyer 300^ ' 

Partisan warfare: 

Conibai aviation 07$ 

Conduct 075 

Obstacles 075 

. Offense 078 

■ Planning ' 074 

, Purpose 073 

Raids 074,075 

. ' Suppression *. 077 

Surprise 074 

Patrols: 

Combat 240 

Night 310 

Outpast '300, 300, 

13 r<i fi iccfi r%/«A ^17 

t'VWV.V/l tl J«tC1.3CaAAV.V» «•••••••«•••••••••• C.W ‘ 



i*uye 

HIT. 

187 

7.5 

212 

"*77 

70 

01 

75 

107 

70 

204 

77 

75, 77, 

78 
01 

77 

• • 

78 

7r 

77 

7<*: 

• • F 

70 

75 



2Sti 

285 

28o 

280 

28.5 

284 

285 
280 
285 



02 

78 

75,77 

55 



Penetration 


• • • • 4o0 — 4tS5, 


114. 




4697520, 


118,142. 




775 


222 


IMiptographic aviation, deOnition • . . . 


74 


21 


Pigeons, use in sign.il communication 


64, 181 


16. 40 


Plaja, of attack: . 






Fortiiied iocaiity 


<o< 


2X0 


Meeting engagement 


409 


1,30 


,, Organized poslLion . . . 


ee/\i\ 

• » • • UUU 


<«i 

soo 






Paruuruith 


Paye 


I’cx^Iiiig ol' means 


21 


‘ 5 


PosiUon: 






Battle: 






Covering force 


•s s » w * 6T0i 


160. 




59£M502 


167 


Defense 


.... 579,501 


159, 104 


Location 


.... 580,587 


169, Hi2 


Mnin 'linf* nf rmistnnri* 


51H,51P2, 


164, 




048 


184 


Occupation 


. . . , 593-505 


105 


Outpost 


597 


. 167 


Keconnaissunce 


. . . . 580-590 


159 


Sectors 


.... 694,595 


1(J5 


Selection i 


587-589 


162 


* ^Tiain 


680-588 


161 


..uile 


. . . . 587, 591 


1G2, 104 


Development 


. ... 023,024, 


170. 




t>3() 


178 


Organization 


. ... 591-597, 


.. ' 1({4 




015-030 


i7:i 


Reconnaissance and selection 


... 580-590 


159 


’ Terrain factors 


.... 580-688 • 


101 






. onn 


Li/uiajriu^ 


1 « * • •uur^i’xj.i 






755 


213 


Fortificatiou of defense 


615-080 


173 


Rear 


. ... 022,646 


175,183 


Successive 


738 


209 


Withdrawal 


. ... 689,698 


100, 199 


Pursuit: ' 






Attack 


.... 559-571 


151 


Conduct 


500,601, 


151, 162, 




5ta 


153 


Direct pressure 


... 604,507 


153, 154 


Employment: 




' 


Armored units 


567 


154 


Artillery 


. . . 56<i 


153 


Cavalry 


... 34, 507, 


8, 154, 




1033 


304 


Combat aviation 


... 662.605, 


152. 163. 


• 


667, 669 


154,156 


Field Artillery 


. . . 562, 566, 


152, 163, 




• 569 


156 


Mobile forces . . * 


667 


154 


Observation aviation 


605 


153 


Reserves 


... 562 


‘ 162 


Tank destroyer 


1079 


316 
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rursuii— (Cc»/uniw«f«) 



Employineiu— 


Paraproph 


Page 


Troops transported by air . . 


• • • • 5t>T 


154 


Encircling rtianeuver 


• • • • oOXi 5UT, 


152, 104. 




508 


104 


Formations 


6t« 


152 


Launching 


550, 50:i 


151, 152 


Method 


. . . . 500 


151 


Mountain operations 


001 


' 202 


Night 


500,588 


155, iu;i 


Object i. ..... . 


. , . . 501 


152 


Plans 


502 


152 


Preparations 


502 


152 


Purpose 


• « » • [3G1 f 1 


152, 154 


Signal comm unicat ion 


. . . . 570 


155 


Snow and extreme cold 


943 


274 


Supply 


671 


150 


Quaiiciing parlies 


200 


51 


Radar 


05, 58 


14, 15 


KikMo; 






Cominuntcaiion 


, • . . Ci4— 


10. 




80, 178 


24, 40 


Silence 


304 


92 


Raids: 






Night \ 


802 


240 


Partisan warfare 


... 074, 075 


280 


Rail inovcincnis. {See Movements.) 






Rallying position 


322 


80 


Rear guard. ' (See Guard.) 






Rearward posit ion» withdrawal. (See Withdrawal.) 




RccoiinaKssajice: 






Advance guard 


... 420-420. 


105, 




427:421), 


. 0. 107. 




430 


107 


A[»cncie.s 


. . . 102-104 


00 


Air 


. . . 211,214, 


53, .04. 




210 


04 


Amphibious operations 


08U 


287 


A (lack: 






Foriified locality 


. . . 700, 701 


210, -21 7 


Meeting engagement 


402 


12.8 


Orguiii/ed position 


. . . .103. 004. 


132. 




OUO 


1.33 


Battle po.sition 


. . . .“)SO-.700 


l.V» 


Cavalry division 


. .1024, 1025 


300,301 


Cla.ssifican '011 


105 


01 




Recon naissunce—C Continued) 


i*tirayrttiih 


m 


Cotninancicrs 


. 22Jk4*IH, 


60, 111. 




471,544 


121, 147 


CooicU nation 


215 


54 


Defen&c 


. 38u-590 


159 


Delaying action 


. 737,752 


208, 212 


Execution 


. 210-224 


54 


Flank 


430 


107 


Fordable su'cunis 


. oou 


vri 


In i’oice 


. 221,504 


56,132 


Infantry division 


1016-1017 


208 


Information; 


• 




SoliiceN 


% i\»'\ 


□ 1, Oil 


'I'ransinission 


225-235 


.50 


Marches < 


344, 345. 


8(J. 




354. 3ia 


90, 92 


Mechanized 


38. :«), 


0. 10. 




•lO, 202 


11,52 


Missions 


190-108 


20» 


Mountain operations 


. S87 


257 


Night operations 


848, 844 


24.3 


Night visual and photographic 


212 


,54 


Orders 


210, 845 


53. 24 J 


Organized positron 


otUt-507 


1,32 


Outposts 


308, 31«i 


. 77. 79 


Patrols 


217, 218 


55 


Purpose 


190 


51 


Pursuit 


.5tJ5 


15.3 


Rear gruard < 


731 


207 


Reports 


227 


57 


Responsibility 


104 


.50 


Retrograde movements 

1^ i r 1 1 1 1 ' 


G8-1 


V.»5 


■ 1 y ^ 1 1 1 1 1 ^ ^ 

Attack 


787. T0:{. 


22ti, 22S, 




800 


2.30 


Defense 


787. 8,3t> 


220, 2.3t) 


Snow and extreme cold 


J»24 


27(» 


\A/ 1 r 1*1 # ] r*«i «4.f • 1 1 


Cn 1 > 

• I f • \Jmrn 


• Irf M % 


Zone 


200. 194 


i),{, \l0 


Reconnaissance avia lion: 






Advanced guard 


422 


lt)5 


• Desert operaiioiw 


.585, 071 


101,284 


jungle operations 


900. 904 


282 


Muuntuiii operations 


887 


257 


Pursuit 


,5(r> 


15.3 


Reconnai.ssunce eleincms, ground 


194 


.50 


Reirugiade niovemenls 


721, 737 


204,;»O8 



3S3 




Advanced guard—fContinucd) 


l*Qvau%v»h 


Patfr 


Security detachments 


. 249,427, 


(R2, 100, 




431 


lOT 


Dclinkion 


74 


21 


EinpioymeiU: 






Attack 


. 211-215, 


53, 


• * 


60n,531, 


133, 142. 


• 


537. 700 


145,210 


•Defense 


. 211-215 


53 


Mission 


. 194,214 


50. 54 


Retirement 


. 721,731 


204, 2(i7 


Zones of rasponsihility 


214 


54 


Recon uuissance in force 


. 221,504 


55, 132 


Rccomuiissance units: 






Engmcci 


205 


52 


Ground . 


200 


51 


Horse cavalry 


201 


52 


Mechanized 


202 


52 


Regiment, composition 


18 


4 


1 

Reliefs; • 






\ 2 / 1 111 ili^ 11 111^ 


1*SA Aro 


^ or 


To: continue the attack . 


642-553 


14T 



Reserves: 

Armored division . . 1058 

AUHck: > 

Employ mem H5, 

458-4(*»4 

Fortified locality . 704,771 

Organi/.ecl position 535 

Defense (503, tiU7, 

(540, (542. 
040 

Defiles 953,054 

Delaying action v4.S 

Jimgle operations 900 

Mountain operations 805, 900 

Night attack 840.850, 

851 

Outpost i 303 

Rear guard ... 731 

•' River line operations: 

Attack 797.798 

Defense 822,823, 

825, 829 

Snow and extreme cold 942, 948, 

949 
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lis. 

ns 

218, 22(1 
144 
1(58, H59. 
181. 
18.3 



280 
201, 2Ci4 
244, 245. 
245 
70 
207 

229, 2:i8 
230, 237 
238, 239 
274,275. 
27U 



354 




Rcjicr vcs-f Coil li 

TovVmt comliat In 
Wltlttliiiml . * ^ . 
WoQdJ^ CQinlNii Iti 



m 



D 2 TB ■■ rB> ■ m 

Mv^ui^uivnii 



Assiftnment ol rotucs Til 

Qofninattd . ««*«**«,»•.•,«•••• T34 

Omtiuci T0CK734 



CouMdcTHilans 






finite 

fWf 



Cotiiuerniundut T90 

Defend OluiiHS^ 

107*733 

Dcrmiiion to? 

Employment: 

Atlviinccd giiuitb ’?32 

Aniiaircnifi artillery 700»717, 

710 

Antitank 717,727, 



733 
7;so 
m 727. 
73^731 

Chemicals 7UK 723. 



Armored units 
Cavalry 



Flank truards • 
Mechanized tin 
Military police 



Recon nn Issance aviation 



Signal troops 
Justification 



March routes 
Olijective 



9m,9m 

IIRI 



m 



Purpose 

Reconnaissance 
Security during 



.’Signal coimnunicaiions 
I'raflic control ....... 

Tr^itna 

^ 3 %3mmmn3 



»PJ 

SKNI 
iSSt 134 
201 
30f 

20 ? 
201. SUM. 
2IM 

201. m\ 
2117 
200 
2fM. aiir» 
200.307 
203.203. 






727.738 


205.207 


. 710,722. 


203,201 


727. 733 


206,207 


. 7ia727 


201.205 


783 


207 


. 727,731 


205.207 


782 


207 


. 725-781 


205 


*r*>t 

f #»lk 


204 


727 


205 


lUO 


«UI 


710, 712. 


202, 


714 


20.3 


710 


203 


713 


202 


708. Tin, 


201. 2«V». 


724 


205 


707 


2<n 


781 


207 


712. 


202. 


725-733 


20^; 


724 


205 


717 


2(H 


700. 710 


201.202 



t e e t 







Rcurcmcm— (Coni iiiued^ 


i*wfW0m§Hi 




Wlihdniwait Collowitut 


mn 




Zone: 


Action 


711 


90 


Oh:uacics ................... 


7M 


suet 


Retrograde movcmeni-s. (See MowYtu»H».) 


Rtver crossing aiuick.v (See River line oficmiiom.) 




River line operations: 
A (lack: 


Ail superiority 


7R7 


2sn 


Assault waves 


80o. 8INI 


90 


Assembly areas 


NUB. N?M» 


911.90, 


NII5 


90 


Bridge construction 


807»8I«, 


m m 


* 


81N 


9^ 


.Bridgehead 


7rrj 


9i7 


Ck>mbat teams 


7UH 


9U> 


Control 


NIB 


2B5 


Oeception» feints 


T8B.7IM. 






7UT 


220 


Employment; 


• 


ft 


Airborne iroop.s 


787, 7f&K 


22U. 


Tin 


227 


Aniiaircralt artillery 


HiH 


234 


Armored division 


8111 


2;ri 


Cavalry division 


HIU 


2;ri 


Chemicals 


810. 814 . 


2.33, 2.34 


Combat aviation 


787,810 


220. 233 


Covering forces 


820. 80;t 


238. 2.31 


Engineers 


708. 700, 


2.30. 




8(>.’». 800 


2:52 


Field artillerv 


810-812, 


23.3, 




817, 818 


2:r» 


Troops transported by air . . 


780, 701 


220, 227 


factors aifecling 


780 


220 


Ferrying . • . . , 


810 


2.T» 


Methods 


701 


227 


Objectives 


792, 81.". 


227. 2;i4, 


810,817 


234. 23.7 


Operation.' 


704 


220 


Plan of attack' 


7? to, 707 


220 


Pur noses 


702 


227 

220, 228. 


Reconnaissance 


787. 70.1. 




•SCO 


2.30 


Re«crve 


.707, 708 


22ft, 2,30 


.Secrecy 


800. 8(i:j 


23«), *231 


Signal coinmumcation 


800. 818 


*2.30, 235 



O 




( 

River line operaiionS’~(Cc)n(//iU£‘fO 



Aiinck’^(Conlmued) 


Puruffraph 


PtiUi 


Tactical considciations 


... 787.705 


226, 220 


Tactical giotips 


... 707.800 


220, 230 


Tenain considerations 


787 


226 


Time i 


802 


231 


Trallic control 


... 805 


232 


Command posts 


700 


230 


Commander 

Defense; 


. . . TOO, 801, 
802 


229,231 

232 


Bridge and ford destruction . 


821 


236 


Defensivc-oirensive operations 


.. 823-825 


237 


Demolitions 


821 


23t5 


Etnploymetu: . 


, 




Antiaircraft artillery .... 


. . :* 830, 831 


289, 240 


Cavalry 


... 826.830 


238. 230 


. Combat aviation 


... 826,828 


238,239 


. Covering forces 


826 


238 


Engineers 


827 


239 


Field artillery 


... 822.824, 
8Sl 


236, 23S 
240 


Reserves 


825 


2.38 


Tanks 


822 


2.30 



Radio silence 

River in rear of defensive position . . . 

Secrecy 

Signal communications 

Si all: 

Duties 

Retrograde movements 

Kuad maintenance 

Ruses 

Scacoasi artillery. (Seef Artillery.) 

•Secondary attack: 

Characteristics 

Mission 

‘•cciccy: 

Amphibiou.s operations 

Hour of. assault . . .• 



«*>o 


OOl'! 


800 


. 230 


' 832 


240 


800, 803 


2.30, 231 


825. 820 


238, 2.39 


8.31 


240 


831 


24<J 


350 


88 


285 


71 



440 


110 


437 


no 


080 


287 


5.32 


M.3 


m/ 


4.1 


S*!8 


24‘* 


157 


40 



Loention oi comtnand posts 

N'ight combat 

Oideis 
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iitciQcy—(Cotilinued) naruoraph 

River line operaiioti.s ’8U0, 8U8 

Withdrawal DU3 



Sectors^ defense 504, 003 165, 166 

Security; 

Auvanced guard. {See Guards.) 

‘Against: 



Mecitanized forces 



Troops transported by air 



Air movements 



Dciinition . . 
Detachments 



Flank guard. {See Guards.) 
Jungle operations ......... 

March. ( See Marches.) 

I Message, transmission 



Niglu marches 

Outposts. (See Outposts.) 
Rear guard. (See Guards.) 



Responsibility 



O' J 



Troops transported by air 



. . 233-260 


63 


r%Kt\ »irr i 


62. 


290, 350, 


75,01. 


()60-677 


18S 


432 


10.S 


407 


162 


., 359, 3(K), 


01. 


361 


01 


. 572-573 


l.">6 


. 281-25)0 


70 


. 276-280 


<»8 


. 055-650 


1.S6 


280 


•50 


237, 


50. 


243-247, 


60. 


351 


80 


. 369,468 


91, 120 


. 287 


72 


. 959 


270 


288 


72 


. 890—802, 


2.30. 


910 


266 


. 413-432 


104 


. 362,363 


92 


239,240 


50 


241,240 


60, t»2 


725-733 


205 


823, 826 237, 238 


317-326 


80 


no /I 


271 


1006 


295 


242, 251, 


00, 62, 


263 


65 



Sentinels, outpost. (Stte Outposts.) 



Service cemcr, (lefinilion 

Services, compos! lion 

vSlieher 

Shelier areas: 

Alei'ls . . . . 

Announcemeru of 

Asseipbly and rallying places 

Command posts 

Concealmeni 

Distribution of troops 

^Interior guard 

Security 

Signal communication: 

Advanced message centers 

Agencies and means . i , 

Air -ground 

Air headquarters with signal troops . 

A.mphibious operaiions 

Army Airways Communication System 

(AACS) 

Assembly positions 

Attacic of organized positions • 

Axes 

Command post. (See Command post.) 

Construction units 

Defense 

Delaying action 

Facsimile 

Field artillery responsibility 

Ground Control Inte.*'ception {'GCI) . 

Infantry division 

Intelligence units 

jungle operaiions 

Marches 

^ /vn *\ t* 

IMCUII3 L/L • 

Message centers 

Messenger 

Mountain operations 

O nicer, comm unica cion 

Operating units 

OutposcH 

Pigeons * 

Pursuit 



Paragraph 


Pau( 


74 


21 


24 


0 


208-200 


74 


324, 820 


81 




5)7 


822 


80 


m i 

lot, tiOrk 

823 


43, 07 


80 


294 


74 


318, 82il 


80, 81 



oi 



174, 170 


44, 45 


171, 


44. 


170-182 


4(i 


178, 222, 


45, 50. 


493, 5(J8 


129, 134 


00 


17 


183, 984 


47, 288 

/ 


CO, 174 


17,44 


472 


121 


523 


140 


100 


42 


65 


16 


61D, 624 


174. ITO 


752 


212 




10 


40 


12 


00 


17 


ton 


29f> 




16 


005 


282 


340 


88 


04, 


1 if 
i\f» 


176-182 


f 

45 


174 


44 


64— 6<j, 


10. 


' 182 


1 ^ 
HI 


886 


250 


173 


44 


65 


10 


314 


78 


64, 181 


la 4t; 


570 


165 
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178, 570 45, liM 

Reconnaissance 222 50 

ResponsibiliLy in operation 04, 05, 10. 

170,282 48,57 

Retirqmem 724 205 

River line openitlons: 

Attack 800,818 230,235 

Defense 820 230 

l^outcs, repair of 00 10 

Secreev and censorshin measures ... 174.281. 44170 

‘ . 288 73 

Snow and extreme cold... 021 209 

sound 64,180 10,40 

Unit, r^pon.^ibility 1(}9 73 

Visual signals ’ 04,05, 10, 

^ 179 40 

Warning system 251 13 

Wire couununiention 04—00, 10. 

' ” 177 ’ 45 

Signril Corps: 

Codes' and ciphers GG • 17 

Etjuipmem, technical 07 18 

Mission, combat 04 10 

IMiotographic units and supply G5 IG 

Supply functions 07 18 

Signal troops. (See Troops.) 

Ski troops. {See Troops.) 

Smoke # . . . f>8, 09 18,19 



Snow and extreme cold: 



Antimechanized security 

A f « ^ ^ Ir 


934 

iVUX^ilA*^ 


272 


Camouflage 


083 


271 


Conduct of operation*! . , 


024-f>.70 


270 


I3efen.se 


044-t»50 


274 


Delaying action 




27G 


Employment: 

Airlionic iroops . . 


010,018 


2(i.S, 274 


Aniiaircrall 


088 


271 


Aniimcchani/ed .... 


i i«k 1 




Armored units . 


017,041, 


2GS. 274, 




9.70 


27t5 


Artillery 


084,04.8, 


272, 274. 


Ik 1 1 


274 


Cavalry 


910 


208 




vSnow’ nnd extreme co\i\—(ConJinue(l) 

• F.miiinxmnni— 

^ ^ y 

Chemicals 

Combat aviatioiv ......... 

Demolitions 

En^^ineers 

Field artillery 



Infantry 

■ \ I % t* # r% ^ I 

WIA>Ltli»IC^ • • • . t I • 

Reserves « . 

Ski troops , 

♦ 

Troops transported by air. 

Envelopment 

iVlaiches 

1‘ianning operations 

I’ursiiit 

Reconnaissance 

Security 

Signal communication ......... 

Supply by air 

Squadron, composition, ground fore 
Stiiil, organization and* duties 

SianfUiig operating procedure . . . 

Straggling 

Stratagems 

Strategic air force. {See Air iorces.) 
Supply by air: 

-Airborne troops 

Amphibious operations 

Descri operations 

j tingle operation 

Surj:>risc: 

Airborne iroop.s . . . .• 

Attack 

Defense i 

Guarding against 



ft 

M M|/ f II 


/>/! did» 

M 


.. 022,035, 
' 080 


209, 272, 


273 


. . 010, 034, 


268, 272, 


rv.i A 
urtv, u^x*t 


OO' 1 
1 t 


. . 034, 043 


272, 274 


. . 020, 950 


200, 270 


. . 918,034, 


208, 272 


943, 044, 


o'r.i 

^ i T 


050 


• • 270 


.. 014,044. 


2.07, 274, 


050 


270 


no.i o.iR 

. . UfJH, €7"»U 


ow 

1 I.I 


, . 042,948, 


274, 275, 


040 


271) 


. . 915,043, 


267, 274, 


A 

VkAJ 




910 


208 


038 


273 


. . 925-920 


270 


, . 923,936 


269, 273 


943 


274 


924 


270 


. . 930-930 


271 


021 


2(i!) 


019 


2t;s 


. 17 


4 


, . 148, 140, 


39. 


480,8:^1 


127, 24(1 


. 158,340, 


41.8.7. 


34!) 


88 


380 


Oil 


285 


71 


1005 


2ti5 


. 085.080 


2, Si) 


!)T1 


2.S1 


d \ ^ ^ d t* 9 • 

. U.Ji,UU-l 


jitv, 


1001 


20:t 


. 1 10, r.'o, 


3 : 1 . 


47.S 


124 


. 500 


104 ’ 


. KOO, UOU • 


201, 202 
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Sin prise— (Coninmcf/) 

jungle operations 

Means ot 

Night operations \ 

Partisan warfare 

Security against. (See Security.) 

Tactical air force. {See Air forces.) 



Tank destroyer; 



j • * * 

¥ idtk/ll 



««1W1 WV4. 

Ajttilery 

Assembly area.s 

Attack 

Bivcuacs and scssembly areas 

Characteristics 

Dcfcn.se 



March, on 

Mission 

Operation 

Organization 

Pursuit 

Retrograde movement , 
Vulnerability 

‘ V\7 n I’ln i »¥rr c^r'i/i 

T T ui T aw\» •••••( 

Tanks; 

Amphibious operations 
Armored division . . , . . 



Armored units: 

Employmem: 

Antimechanized defense 
Attack: 

Fortified locality . . 

Organized position 

Delaying action 

Pursuit 

River line operatioas, de. 

Withdrawal 

Woods 



Purof/raph 


Paoi 


. nsn 


270 


110 




. ... 838,880 


242 


074 


285 


. ... 444-465 


lU 


. ... 591-007 


104 


,..1060,1070 


814 


m.'nu 


311 


1009 


314 


1070 


315 


1077 


310, 


11171* 
a • » « ¥/ e 's 




. . . 1005 


313 


1078 


310 


; .1071, 1072, 


314, 315, 


1073 


315 


1075 


, 316 


lOOC 


‘ 313 


1068 


314 


1064 


313 


1079 


312 


. .. 1080 


312 


1009 


314 


1U7J. 

• • • 1 


315 


083 


288 


1041, 


300. 


1042-1044, 


307. 


1055, 1050, 


310, 


1059 


311 


. . . 043, 667 


182, 189 


756 


• 

215 


. . 521,638 


130, 14.5 


. , 748, 755 . 


212, 213 


507 


154 


ise 822 


230 


704 


200 


871 


252 


.. 250-254, 


02, 


000-077 


188 



B62 




Tusk loiTCs, cornposilion 

Terminjuion ol defensive aciion.. 
Tcrminaiion of offensive aciioi\.. 
Tcnai n: 

('.oMtpartinem 

C'.onidor 

Kllcc( on: 

ArinorccI imlls/ 

Batilc position, location . 

Direction of uttack 

Estimate of the situation . . ■ . 

Tuciors 

Features 

Terriioriai organization 

riieaier of operutions . 

'i'heaier of war 

Time of attack: 

General 

Nigin 

Ri\ei crossing 

rouns, combat hi. (See Combat.) 
( loop carrier aviation, definition. 

1 loop earlier foices 



I'roops; 

Airborne: ^ 

Connnanders 

, Cundiict of operations . . . . 

Ueiinilion 

Doctrine 

Eniploynicnt’. 

A.niphibioit& opera lions 

Artillery 

Cooperating aviation . 
Daylight operations . . 

Engineers ' 

Infantry 

Mountain operations . 

Night operations 

River line opera lion.s . 

Snow and extreme cold 
'Froop carrier forces . 



Vurutjmtih 




.. 22, 


5,35 


iW'ia 


18<( 


.. 570,r»77 


137 


.. 1110,140 


87 


140 


87 


443 


111 


r)H7 


1 02 


443 


in 


.. 135-140 


80 


13« 


37 


.. 130.130 


30, 87 


1-0 


1 




1 


1, U 




477 


123 


S42 


243 


ml 


231 


74 


21 


. . 088, 002, 


200, 2JH 


{>07, 0{)8 


:>02 



0f)0 


202 


1004 


2t»4 


087 


21K) 


.. 002-005 


201 


... .083 


288 


OJHI 


20U 


1(K)2 


204 


1001 


203 


. 000 


200 


000 


200 


883 


25U 


lUOl 


203 


. . 787. 78il. 


22<k 


701 


227 


. . 010.043 


208. 274 


. . 088. 002, 


200, ‘20.1 


05)7. 008 


202, 
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rvoops~fCotK/Htic(/^ 

Airborne— fCoiiiiMKfd) PofUitmith Page 

EvacuuUon lOOG-lOOU liOO 

MecUcul cure U)0U-1U09 21C> 

Missions : 9l)i>»HXJ0 292 

, Orgunizailon 990 290 

IMnnning ntid training tU03 294 

Routes, altitudes, time schedules tUOO 293 

Supply lOOC 295 

Surprise 1091 293 

Tasik force 989,992 290,201 

W*eaiher 1003 294 

Cate of 333-335 83 

Coniposihon 10 4 

Disirilniiion in shelter arcus 294 74 

, Leadership .^^. . . . v . . 97-111 27 

Movemenls. (See Movements.) 

Organization 7-23 2 

vSignal; 

Air headc|unriers operation 00 17 

Type units 05 10 

Ski: 

DefinUion 915 ‘ 207 

Employ men t: 

Attack ' 942 274 

Defense . 944 274 

Delaying action 950 270 

Pursuit 943 274 

Security deluchnients 9.31 271 

Training 98-100, 27, 

« 108,332 29.82 

'froops transported by air: 

Conduct of operations 404-407 102 

Couiuermeasures 275 08 

Employment: 

Amphibious operations 98:t 2.SS 

Auack V 45,3 110 

Foriined locality 770, 7S.7 123, 127 

Organi/cd position .520 i:>9 

Desert operations 970 283 

jungle operations i 9ti4 282 

Mountain operations 88.3,901 250, 2tJ2 

Pursuit 507 154 

River line operations 780,791 220,227 

Snow and e.'^treme cold 019. 91,3 • 208,274 

Movement 401-407, 102, 

4.32 • 108 . 

3'urning inovemem.s I**!!, 417, 112,113 

072 284 
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Uiiiiy oE command U4 32 

Unity oE elforl • 114, 477 32, 123 

Utility operation responsibility C3 lU 

Vehicles, ferrying. (Sec Ferrying.) 

V'isual signals, (See Signal communication.) • 

War Department reserve 9 3 

War of movement. (See Meeting engage- 
ment.) 



Warning service, aircraft 



Wan ling system: 

Antiaircraft security 

Antitank 

Chemicals, against 4 

Mechanized forces, against . . 
Security 

Water: 

Supply, responsibility 

Use' and dikipline 



Water movements. (See Movements.) 
Weather, etleci on; 



Airborne troops 

Armored and mechanized forces 

Juitgle operations 

Marches . 

Mountain operations 

Wire cGnuTiiiiiiCatiori 



Wiihtltawal. 

('onmiancl post 
Dayiigiii 



Definition '. . 

Employment: 

Antiaircriifi artillery 

Antitank 



Armored division 
Artillery. 

Qtvalry 

Chemicals , 
Covering forte: 
Vfi.ssion 
I’o.siiion .... 



, 58, OG 


T5, 17 


203 


t>5 


1074 


315 


260, 257 


04 


251* 


1»2 


242 


00 


03 


10 


334 / 


83 



< r\r\CK 

ivuis 


■ 


133 


30 


901 


281 


' 335 


83 


87tJ 


253 


u4-‘UU, 


f /• 
lU 


177, 774 


45. 221 


003 


107 


GSo^TRJoT 


iOii 


704 


200 


085 


105 


UUU, IV 1, 


197, 200 


r»o:i 


107 


090, 093. 


107 


721 


204 


1058 


311 


090. (595. 


107, 108 


097, 700 


100,2(.0 


702 


200 


090, TO.I 


197, 209 


OOl 


107 


092 ' 


197 




Withdrawal— 

Employment— (Con tfnued ) 

Engineers 

Field artillery 

. Mechanized units 

Military police 

Reserves 

Tanks 

Evacuation 

I'aciors a (feeling 

Night 

Onler of 

Rearward, position 

Reconnaissance 

Secrecy 

Sequence of 

Time of ; 

Transportation .* . . 

Zone . . . : 

Woods, combat in. {See Combat.) » 

Zone: 

Action: 

Attack 

Pursuit 

Retirement 

Withdrawal 

Combat 

Communications 

Reconnaissance 

Zone of the interior 





Puoe 


uuo, ms 


107,201 


»HIO, 7(10 


107,200 


ifUU 

IlOO 




700 


201 


005 


108 


005, 704 


108, 200 


00.^ 


107 


0H7, 088 


190 


o»to-7oo 


100 


vm, 004, 


107, U>8 


08!) 


lOfi 


t;4(l, 047, 


18.3, 184 


080, (508 


100. 100 


080, 701, 


100, 200 


702, 703 


200 


003 


107 


004 


108 


tvso 


100 


007 


100 


603, 095 


107, 108 



475, 510 


122, 135 


(50."» 


108 


5(54 


153 


711 


202 


693, 695 


197, 198 


3 


1 


4 


1 


200 


53 


5 


2 
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